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BY THE EDITOR, 


How! dead! 
How dead? Why very dead indeed! 
KILLING NO MuRDER. 


I was once dead. 

‘Eh! how! what!” interrupts the Courteous Reader, naturally 
startled by such a posthumous announcement. 

‘What! dead, dead, dead!” inquires a Criminal Judge, unconsci- 
ously using the legal formula. 

‘* What! food for worms?” exclaims a great Tragedian. 

‘‘What! gone to another and a better world?” says a sentimental 
spinster. 

‘‘Or to a wus,” snuffles a sanctified shoemaker. 

‘‘ What, to that bourne,” says a Bagman, ‘to which no traveller 
makes more than one journey 2?” 

‘¢ What,—unriddled that great enigma!” cries a metaphysician, of 
which we obtain no solution but by dissolution ?” 

‘* Or, in plain English, Hie Jacet ?” puts in an Undertaker. 

‘‘ What, hopped the twig ?—kicked the bucket?—bowled out ?— 
gone to pot ?—mizzled ?—ticked off ?—struck off the roster ?—slipped 
your cable ?—lost the number of your mess ?’ ask as many professional 
querists. 

“Oh! a case of suspended animation—hung and cut down!” 

‘Or a cut throat, and sewed up ?” 

‘‘ Poisoned and pumped out?” hints a Medical Student. 

“ Drowned, and ‘ unsuffocated gratis?’ quotes a reader of “ Don 
Juan.” 

“Or buried in a trance?” guesses a Transcendental speculator. 
‘** Poo, poo! he means dead-beat,” cries a Sportsman. 
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“ Or dead lame,” prompts a Veterinarian. 

‘Or dead asleep,” proposes a Mesmerizer. 

‘© Or dead drunk,” mutters a Tea-totaller. 

‘Or only metaphorically,” suggests a Poet. 

Mr begging the pardon of the Poet, the Teatotaller, the Mesme- 
rizer, the Horse- Doctor, and the Student, I had no such meaning: but 
that I was departed, deceased, demised, defunct, or whatever term may 
denote the grand Terminus. 

“ What ! as dead asa house—as a herring—as a door-nail—as dumps 
—as ditch-water—as mutton—” 

Yes—or as Cheops, or Julius Cesar, or Giles Scroggins, or Miss 
Bailey. In short, as declared before, I was once dead—a regular sub- 
ject for the Necrologist—an entry for the Registrar—an item for the 


Obituary as thus: 
On the Sd instant, suddenly, Peregrine Phoenix, Esq., of Clapham 


Rise. 


Cuapr. II, 


‘*To be sure,” murmurs Memory, applying her right forefinger to 
her forehead, and pressing on her own organ, “to be sure there have 
been many persons who, though seemingly dead, and even interred, 
have afterwards returned to iife. For example: the wife of Reichmuth 
Adolch, the Councillor of Cologne, who died of the plague, and was 
buried with a diamond ring on her finger, and was revived by the vio- 
lence of the thievish sexton in wrenching off the ornament. Then 
there was Monsieur Francois de Civille, thrice coffined and thrice re- 
stored; not to forget the romantic tale of the lady of Nicholas Chas- 
senemi, who was rescued from the grave by the old lover Cariscendi. 
Also, the Honourable Mrs. Godfrey, Mistress of the Robes to Queen 
Anne, and sister of the great Duke of Marlborough, who lay ina 
trance for a week. Then there was Isabella Wilson, who, after eleven 
days of rigid insensibility, would have been entombed but for the inter- 
ference of the Doctor, who felt some warmth about the heart; and Mr. 
Cowherd, of Cartmell, Lancashire, who revived after being laid out ; 
and Isaac Rooke, who revived after a coroner had been summoned ; 
and Walter Wynkbourne, executed on the gallows at Leicester in 1350 
—but jolted to life in a cart. Above all, there was Anne Green, who, 
after being hung and pulled by the legs, and struck on the chest by 
the butt-end of a musket, yet recovered, and married and bore three 
children.’ 

‘‘Hout aye,” chimes in a Scottish Mnemosyne. ‘‘And there was 
yon Ill-hangit Maggie, as they ca‘d her.” 

‘Yaw, yaw,” adds a Teutonic Remembrancer. ‘* Also dere vas de 
Y arman, ‘Martin Grab, who comed to himself quite lively, after he was 
a copse.” 

And so he did. And thereby hangs a tale of the Dean-Attve, 
which will serve for a fresh chapter. 
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Cuap. III. 


In the Free City of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, the bodies of the dead 
are not kept for several days, as with us, in the house of mourning, but 
are promptly removed to a public cemetery. In order to guard, how- 
ever, against premature interment, the remains are always retained 
above ground, till certain signs of decomposition are apparent; and 
besides this precaution, in case of suspended animation, the fingers of 
the corpse are fastened to a bell-rope, communicating with an alarum, 
so that on the slightest movement the body rings for the help which 
it requires for its resuscitation—a watcher and a medical attendant 
being constantly at hand. 

Now the duty of answering the Life-bell had devolved on one Peter 
Klopp—no very onerous service, considering that for thirty years since 
he had been the official ‘“‘ Death-Watch,” the metallic tongue of the 
alarum had never sounded a single note. The defunct Frankforters 
committed to his charge had remained, one and all, man, woman, and 
child, as stiff, as still, and as silent, as so many stocks and stones. 
Not that in every case the vital principle was necessarily extinct : in 
some bodies out of so many thousands, it doubtless lingered, like a 
spark amongst the ashes—but disinclined by the national phlegm to 
any active assertion of its existence. 

For a German, indeed, there is a charm in a certain vaporous dreamy 
state, between life and death, between sleeping and waking, which a 
Transcendental Spirit would not willingly dissolve. Be that as it 
might, the deceased Frankforters all Jay in their turns in the Corpse- 
Chamber, as passive as statues in marble. Not a limb stirred—not a 
muscle twitched—not a finger contracted, and consequently not a note 
sounded to startle the ear or try the nerves of Peter Klopp. 

In fine, he became a confirmed sceptic as to such resuscitations. 
The bell had never rung, and he felt certain that it never would ring— 
unless from the vibrations of an earthquake. No, no—Death and the 
Doctors did their work too surely for their patients to relapse into life 
in any such manner. And truly, it is curious to observe that in ol 
portion to the multiplication of Physicians, and the progress of Me- 
dical Science, the number of Revivals has decreased. The Exanimate 
no longer rally as they used to do some centuries since—when Aloys 
Schneider was restored by the jolting of his coffin, and Margaret 
cones leaving her death-bed, walked down to supper in her last 
inen. 

So reasoned Peter Klopp, who, long past the first tremors and fan- 
cies of his noviciate, had come, by dint of custom, to look at the bodies 
in his care but as so many logs or bales of goods committed to the 
temporary custody of a Plutonian warehouseman, or Lethean wharf- 
inger. But he was doomed to be signally undeceived. 

In the month of September, just after the autumnal Frankfort Fair, 
Martin Grab, a middle-aged man, of plethoric habit, after dining 
heartily on soup, sour krout, veal-cutlets, with bullace sauce, carp in 
wine-jelly, blood sausage, wild boar brawn, herring salad, sweet pud- 
ding, Leipsic larks, sour cream with cinnamon, and a bowl full of 
plums, by way of mia dropped down insensible. As 
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he was pronounced to be dead by the Doctor, the body was conveyed as 
usual, within twelve hours, to the public cemetery, where being depo- 
sited in theCorpse-Chamber, the rest was left to the care and vigilance 
of the Death-Watch, Peter Klopp. 

Accordingly, having taken a last look at his old acquaintance, he 
carefully twisted the rope of the Life-Bell round the dead man’s fingers, 
and then retiring into his own sanctorum, lighted his pipe, and was 
soon in that foggy Paradise, which a true German would not ex- 
change for all the odour of Araby the Blessed, and the society of the 
Houris. 

‘* And, did the fat man come to life again ?” 

Patience, my dear madam, patience, and you shall hear. 

It was past midnight, and in the Corpse-Chamber, hung with dismal 
black, the lifeless body of Martin Grab was lying in its shroud as still 
as a marble statue. At his head, the solitary funereal lamp burned 
without a flicker—there was no breath of air to disturb the flame, or to 
curve the long spider-lines that hung perpendicularly from the ceiling. 
The silence was intense. You might have heard the ghost of a whis- 
per or the whisper of a ghost, if there had been one present to utter it 
—but the very air seemed dead and stagnant—not elastic enough for 
a sigh even from a spirit. 

In the adjoining room reposed the Death-Watch, Peter Klopp. 
He had thrown himself, in his clothes, on his little bed, with his pipe 
still between his lips. Here, too, all was silent and still. Nota 
cricket chirped—nor a mouse stirred—nor a draught of air. The 
light smoke of the pipe mounted directly upward, and mingled with its 
cloudlike shadows on the ceiling. The eye would have detected the 
flitting of a mote, the ear would have caught the rustling of a straw, 
but all was quiet as the grave, still as its steadfast tombs—when sud- 
denly the shrill hurried peal of the alarm-bell—the very same sound 
that for fifteen long years he had nightly listened for—the very same 
sound that for as many long years he had utterly ceased to expect, 
abruptly startled the slumbering senses of Peter Klopp ! 

In an instant he was out of bed and on his feet, but without the 
power of further progress. His terror was extreme. To be waked 
suddenly in a fright is sufficiently dreadful ; but to be roused in the 
dead of the night by so awful a summons—by a call, as it were, from 
beyond the grave, to help the invisible spirit—perhaps a Demon’s—to 
reanimate a cold, clammy Corpse—what wonder that the poor wretch 
stood shuddering, choking, gasping for breath, with his hair standing 
upright on his head, his eyes starting out of their orbits, his teeth 
chattering, his hands clutched, his limbs paralyzed, and a cold sweat 
oozing out from every pore of his body! In the first spasm of horror 
his jaws had dalbagheit with such force, that he had bitten through the 
stem of his pipe, the bowl and stalk falling to the floor, whilst the 
mouthpiece passed into his throat, and agitated him with new convul- 
sions. In the very crisis of this struggle, a loud crash resounded from 
the an re mae came a rattling noise, as of loose boards, 
followed by a stifled cry—then a strange, unearthly shout, which the 
Death-Watch answered with as unnatural a shriek, and instantly fell 
headlong, on his face, to the stone-floor! , 
“ Poor fellow! Why, it was enough to kill him.” 
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It did, madam. The noise alarmed the resident doctor and the mi- 
litary patrole, who rushed into the building, and lo! a strange and 
horrid sight! There lay on the ground the unfortunate Death- Watch, 
stiff and insensible; whilst the late Corpse, in its grave clothes, bent 
over him, eagerly administering the stimulants, and applying the re- 


storatives that lad been prepared against its own revival, But all hu- 

man help was in vain. Peter Klopp was no more—whereas Martin 

Grab was alive, and actually stepping into the dead man’s shoes, be- 

a and is at this day, the official Death-Watch at Fankfort-on-the- 
aine. 


Cuap. IV. 


‘* Anpdo you really mean to say, sir,”,exclaims a vulgar-looking per- 
sonage, in a black rusty suit, with black-silk gloves, black-cotton stock- 
ings, and a hat of two colours, black and sleek at bottom, and brown 
and shabby at top; a figure, a good deal like a decayed apothecary of 
the old school—* Do you really mean to say, sir, that you hactuall 
obiited and resurgam’d like the apoplectic German gemman as ate such 
a wery hearty last meal ?” 

Well, and what then ? 

“ Why, then, sir, it’s the beer, that’s all.” 

The bier ? 

‘‘ Yes, the double X. You see, sir, the truth is, I’ve laid myself 
three quarterns of rum to a pot of ale, as how it was not a reglar re- 
quiescat, not a boney fide Celo quies, but only a weekly dispatch.” 

A Weekly Dispatch ! 

“ Yes, or a Morning Post Mortum. Not a natural hexit, you know. 
Not a true Bill of Mortality,—but that you was only killed by the pe- 
rodical press, like Lord Brougham !”, 

Humph! That such a rusty raven should pluck out the heart of 
my mystery! That such a walking shadow should throw a light on 
my enigma! But the fellow’s guess is correct. I died only in print. 
The great Composer had no hand in it: my everlasting rest was set up 
by a compositor of the Morning Herald / 

‘6 On the 3d instant, suddenly, Peregrine Phaniz, Esq., of Clap- 
ham Rise.” 


Cuap. V. 


Wuat a strange sensation it caused, the reading of that mortal pa- 
ragraph! A feeling only to be understood by those who have been 
ut out of the world by the Globe, had their days ended by the Sun, 
n posted to eternity by the Post, or sent on their last journey by 
the Evening Mail! 

The newspaper that morning came late; and when the fatal sen- 
tence met my glance, I was, like Hamlet's father, ‘‘ full of bread,” I 
had already finished my morning’s repast, but by an instinctive im- 
pulse, I took another egg, and began breakfasting over again. A sort 
of practical assertion of the animal functions—and I never enjoyed a 
meal so much in my life. What a zest it had! Each morsel 
by its peculiar substance, flavour, or aroma, giving the lie, backed by 
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the three senses of Touch, Taste, and Smell, to that abominable an- 
nouncement! The noble Athelstane when he escaped in his grave- 
clothes from the funeral vault of St. Edmond’s Abbey, did not attack 
the venison-pasty and the wine-bottle with more relish! There was a 
certain pleasure even in a crumb’s going the wrong way ! 

“What!” exclaims Civic Apoplexy, his face as crimson as the 
wattles of an enraged turkey-cock, his tongue struggling for utterance, 
and his eyes protruding, like pupils about to be expelled by the head 
master, ‘* a comfort in choking !” 

Yes, my dear Alderman, as an evidence of active existence. Unlike 
the race-horse, every cough is in your favour. 

For my own part, oh, how vividly I delighted in the grating in the 
throat, the soreness of the lungs, the watering of the eyes, which told, 
how nearly instead of being dead, I had lost my breath! How deli- 
ciously I enjoyed every symptom, otherwise disagreeable, of vitality. 
The imputed absence of my life made me intensely sensible of its pre- 
sence. I felt, methought, the warm blood coursing through my veins 
and arteries, and tingling in the very nails of my fingers and toes. 
Every movement of the machine, beforetime withdrawn from notice 
had become decidedly perceptible. I had a distinct notion of the 
peristaltic motion, and seemed absolutely conscious of the growth of 
my hair! 

‘‘ What, without Macassar! Impossible!” 

Perhaps so, Mr. Rowland, but it seemed probable. And then how 
delightedly I strutted about, and boxed with Nobody, and fenced 
with my own shadow, and spouted like a ’Bartlemy Tragedian. No, 
no—I was not dead. A gentleman who eats two breakfasts 

And lightly draws his breath, 

And feels his life in ev’ry limb 

What should he know of Death ? 
My next act was to ring for my servant, who entered, and found me 
grimacing before the looking-glass—dead men don’t make faces. 

- — where was I, and what did I do on Friday last, the 3d in- 
stant ?” 

** Let me see—you rowed on the river, sir, in the wherry.” 

“What, with Charon 2?” 

** No, sir, with Mr. Emery.” 

** Very good, that will do, John.” 

And joyous as a blackbird in Spring, I began to whistle Dibdin’s 
air of ‘* Jack’s Alive.” By an association of ideas, Dibdin’s verses 
put mein mind of Sterne, and darting off at a tangent to my library I 
pulled down the’ first volume of Tristram Shandy, and began to read 
aloud the extempore lecture of Corporal Trim on the text of “« Are we 
not here now, and are we not gone in a moment ?” with his cocked hat 
illustration of sudden death. ‘ But I am alive,” said the foolish, fat 
scullion. 

Oh, a I admired that fat scullion! I could have hugged her in 
Spite of her grease—our feelings, our sympathies were in such perfect 
unison! Trim’s Funeral Semve bad eeen to her the same in effect 
as my obituary paragraph in the Herald. 

In the mean time, the ten o'clock Clapham omnibus called for me as 
usual ; I put on my hat and gloves, took my walking-stick (the dead 
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don’t walk with sticks), got into the vehicle, seated myself, and re- 
marked with a smile all round, 

“ Well this is better than a hearse.” 

A speech natural and significant enough under my peculiar cireum- 
stances, but to the rest of the company, who wanted the key, a mere 
impertinent truism. 

One gentleman in particular, seemed personally disgusted and 
offended by the observation, and on glancing at his beaver, I perceived 
he wore a hatband. Somebody dead of course—but it was not 
Peregrine Phoenix, Esquire, of Clapham Rise, a reflection which 
a a vivacious personage as merry as the music after a soldier's 
uneral, 

The confinement of the omnibus, and the reserve of its passengers, 
ere long became intolerable ; the tirst cramped the physical activity, 
and the last checked the flow of animal spirits of a man more alive than 
common. So taking a hearty tug at the conductor's dreadnought, I 
was set down, and set off at the rate of six miles an hour, and hum- 
ming, 

Life let us cherish, 


along the London-road. But I was soon arrested by a spectacle of 
uncommon interest—an undertaker’s shop, with all the grim and glit- 
tering emblems of the craft in the window. I had passed them a hun- 
dred times before without notice, but now the establishment had for 
me all the interest of an exhibition. 

I examined every painted scutcheon, at if for an sesthetic critique— 
scrutinized the mottoes and inscriptions as for an archeological essay— 
examined each crest and blazonry with heraldic relish, and inspected 
the shining coffin-plates and handles with the zest of an antiquary 
poring over rusty pieces of antique armour. A device of a flying 
cherub was gazed at like a design of Raffaele’s, and the notification of 
‘* Funerals Performed,” was read over and over again like a love posy. 
But above all, I was smitten with an emblem which had formerly 
seemed rather a repulsive one—a Death's head and cross-bones—es- 
pecially the dreary skull with its vacant eyelet-holes, and that sardonic 
grin—whereas now, a laughing eye within the dark cavity seemed to 
tip me a knowing wink, and the ghastly grin was become a smile so 
contagious, that I felt myself smiling from ear to ear. 

All this time the hammer had sounded merrily—yes, merrily from the 
interior of the shop, and looking in at the door, I saw the master, with 
his journeyman, busied in the last decoration of a handsome black 
coffin, lined with white-satin—to some, perhaps, a dismal object, but 
to me a poetical one, like 





a sable cloud 
That turns its silver lining on the night. 


I read the name engraved on the silver plate thrice over, and with a 
novel but pleasant curiosity, informed myself minutely of all the par- 
ticulars of the age, business, and circumstances of the deceased. 

And when, pray, did the poor gentleman die ? 

‘* On the 3d instant, sir, rather suddenly.” 

The very day that J did not!—Oh! the electric thrill of life that 
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ran through every fibre of my frame at that coincidence of dates! The 
vivid revelation-of a stirring, vital principle, that glowed from head to 
heel! I am convinced that for a man to know, to feel, to enjoy his 
existence, to be properly conscious of his being, he must be 


ut 
into the Obituary! Till then, he is like the flounders that dida’e 
flounder. 


‘* But the fish are dead,” objected the Cook. 
‘¢ Not them,” said the Fishwoman, tossing the last flounder into the 
blue and white dish. ‘* Just see how they’ll kick when they comes to 


the hot lard. Why, bless ye, they’re as alive as you are, only they 
don’t know it till they’re put in the pan.” 


Cuap. VI. 


“* Tuen after all,” says Mrs. Grundy, a lively, loquacious old lady, 
familiarly known to a very wide circle of friends and acquaintance, ‘ it 
is not so very disagreeable to be killed by the press ?” 

By no means, madam—rather reviving than otherwise—as good as 
a sniff of hartshorn, sal volatile, or aromatic vinegar, and much more 
agreeable than burnt-feathers—a bunch of black ostrich-plumes always 
excepted. 

“ Well, I should have thought that such a broad hint in black and 
white, would be a memento mori,—a sort of ‘ Philip, remember thou 
art mortal.’ ” 

Quite the reverse, ma’am. A memento vitee—a fillip to the animal 
spirits—a remember thou art alive. Dead men, you know, don’t read 
their own obituaries, 

‘*True. Nevertheless, the sudden shock of such a frigid announce- 
ment—” 

Like the shock of a shower-bath, ma’am. Cold, but bracing; and 
for a phlegmatic temperament, the finest and safest stimulus in the 
world! Gives a glow to the skin—a healthy tone to the nerves—im- 
cong the appetite, corrects the spleen, and tickles the cockles of the 

eart and the risible muscles. You have heard, ma’am, of a lightening 
before death ? 

** Yes—Romeo alludes to it.” 

Well, its nothing to the lightening after it! I mean in print. Talk 
of Parr'’s Life Pills, or the Elixir Vitee!—a kill by the press is the 
Grand Catholicon—a specific for “ennui or tedium vite, a sovereign 
remedy for Hypochondriasis, and infallible for Suicidal Monomania! 
Only let a newspaper hint that you are a corpse, and it makes you quite 
another thing—a Harlequin, a Rope-dancer, a Tumbler, a Dancing 
Fakir, a Springheel’d Jack. But not to advertise a remedy without 
a case,—there was Lord Cowdenknows, who was killed by the 
Times. 

“ Ah, by an upset of his carriage.” 

“* Yes—with one horse’s hoof on his sternum, another on his os- 
frontis, a wheel on his epigastrium, and the broken axletree through 
his abdomen. No mortal was ever pressed to death more completely 
—and what is the result? Why, an intense consciousness of his 
existence, and the continual assertion of his vitality, by a vivacious 
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volubility and volatility amounting almost to a nuisance. He reminds 
us that Lord Cowdenknows is alive with a vengeance !—his enemies by 
astounding pats on the head and confounding slaps on the back; and 
his friends by disconcerting digs in the ribs, or staggering punches in 
the stomach. No practical joker in the exuberance of his animal 
spirits ever played more pranks. On one head he pours melted-butter, 
on a second cold water, on a third vinegar, smears a fourth with honey, 
a fifth with cantharides, a sixth with treacle, a seventh with tar, an 
eighth with bear’s-grease, a ninth with mustard, a tenth with cold-cream, 
an eleventh with paste, a twelfth with cowage, and then daubs an un- 
lucky Quaker with ink. One he trips up, and astonishes another with 
a coup de pied. In short, he is all alive and kicking—*‘ all manner of 
ways.’ ’* 


Cuap. VII. 


‘* Now I think of it,” says Mnemosyne, again pressing the organ of 
memory with her right forefinger, and gently smiling as if some plea- 
sant image rose up before the mental eye, “there was Squire Foxall, 
a martyr to that melancholy humour called Hypochondriasis, and who 
was cured by the Press. Many a serio-comic scene there was between 
the master and his man Roger, a confidential servant of the old school, 
shrewd, trusty, and as blunt as a spade.” 

‘“‘ Well, Roger, the master would say, after a very long and solemn 
shaking of his head, ‘‘ I am going at last.” 

‘* Glad on it—to Swaffham, in course ?” 

‘*No, Roger, no—to another world.” 

‘* What, to Amerikey ?” 

‘No, to another and a better one, Roger—to the world of spi- 
rits.”” 

‘Ah, that’s along o’ missin your brandy—you be low, you be.” 

‘‘ Not so low as 1 shall be, Roger. I’m at death's door—I have 
double knocked and am scraping my shoes, and it will soon be, walk 
in. Now, Roger, remember when I’m gone that Mr. Bewlay—” _ 

“Yes, yes—I know. He have got the last o’ your last wills, Your 
he will come into the land, and your niece is to have your personal 

ulk.” 

‘No, Roger—that was the will before. I’ve made another since 
then—but no matter. I’ve done with money and land. All I require 
now is a little turf.” 

‘ Well—there’s a whole stack on it i’ the rick-yard, and when you've 
burnt out that—” : 

‘Never, Roger, never! I’m burnt out myself—quite down in the 
socket, and shall go off like a snuff. I am ready, Roger, for the 
garner.” 

‘Yes, yes, and corn for the sickle, and grass for the scythe, and a 
ripe plum for the basket, and a brown leaf for hopping the twig. I 
know all that by heart.” 

‘I’m a dying man, Roger, and you know it. I haven't twelve 
hours to live—no, not six, before I pay the debt of nature.” 

“Dang the debt o’ natur! I wish you had none to settle but hern. 
But it arn’t do yet, it arn’t.” 


* See H. B.’s last. 
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‘* Due, and overdue, Roger. The receipt’s made out, and before to- 
morrow you will have another master.” 

“No, I shan’t. I harn’t had no warnin.” 

“But J have, Roger. Here, feel my pulse. It stopped just now 
for two minutes and a half. The circulation is at a stand-still—the 
heart cannot perform its functions.” 

** Allmoonshine, master, It’s performing its funkings at this minit. 
It’s going as regular as the eight-day clock—I can a’most hear un 
tick.” 

‘* No, no, Roger—that’s impossible.” 

“Is it? Then why do Doctor Darby try to hear it with his tele- 
scope ?”” 

‘“* Stethoscope, Roger—ste-thos-cope. There may be hypertrophy 
for all that. But you know I can’t argue with you. My lungs are 
quite gone—quite !” 

“* No wonder—you’ve been blowin ’em up this ten year.” 

« They're destroyed, Roger. Pulmonary consumption has set in—” 

** Yes, yes, I know—and they’re full of tuber-roses.” 

‘** Tubercles, man—and my liver is in no better state.” 

me No—they’re schismatic. And you’ve got an absence in your in- 
side—” 

*“* An abscess.” 

“Well, an abscess in your stomach, and can’t disgest properly for 
want of gas and water.” 

“A deficiency of the gastric juice. It is all too true, Roger. Every 
organ I have is out of order.” 

** Then I would’nt play on ’em. Well, what next? Why, you’ve 
got a gatherin in your lumbering progresses.” 

** Lumbar processes—” 

‘‘Which in course affects the head; and so you’ve got a confusion 
of water on the brain. Then you’ve had an eclectic fit, and three 
parallel strokes—and there’s your stertian ague, and the intermediate 
fever—” 

“ Intermitting.” 

‘* Then, there's the inflammation of your mucus members—” 

‘* Membrane, membaane.”’ 

“Well, membrane. Next there’s your vertical headach—” 

** Vertigo.” 

“And lord knows what in your intestates and visceruses. Then 
there’s your le gs with their various veins—” 

“* Varicose.” 

“And as to your feet, what with hoppin. gout in them—and flying 
- in your stomach—and swimming gout in your head—you’re gout 
all over,” 

“Yes, Roger, yes—it has got hold of my whole system, sure 
enough. But it’s apoplexy I'm afraid of — apoplexy, Roger. I 
a giddiness, tinnitus, congestion, lethargy—-every symptom in the 

re 

“ Dang the books—it’s them has done it! There’s Doctor Imray’s 
Family Physicker, you've giv yourself over ever since you brought it 
home. And then there’s Doctor Winslow's book, wh Doctor Fran- 
kum’s, as made you believe between ’em, that you’d got a turned head 
and a pendulum belly—” 
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‘‘ Well, it’s all one. And then their plaguy formuluses for making 
up your own prescriptions. You'll proscribe yourself into heaven, you 
will some day, with your blue pills and hydrangea powders—” 

“ Hydrarge powders,” 

‘It can’t be good for nobody to swallow so much calumny. And 
then your dabblin with them deadly pisons, though you know as 
well as I do, that three Prussian Acidulated Drops would kill a 
horse.” 

‘You mean Prussic acid. But in some affections, Roger, it is of 

reat service.” 

* Yes, like Oxonian acid, for boot-tops. Then, there’s the newspa- 

ers. I do believe there an’t a quack medicine advertised, but you've 
tried ’em all, from Cockle’s Antibiling pills, and the Febrifudges, [to 
Sarcy Barilla. Lord! lord! the heaps of nasty messes you have 
swallowed sure-ly! Not to forget the Horse Physic you took arter 
readin in Doctor Elliotson that the human two-legged specious could 
ketch the glanders!” 

‘‘ And was the poor man cured of his Hypochondriasis ?” 

‘Yes, by the County Chronicle, into which some wag introduced 
an announcement of his sudden demise, ‘‘ after a complication of dis- 
orders borne for a long series of years with unexampled cheerfulness 
and resignation.” The effect on the patient was miraculous! Instead 
of damping his spirits or shocking his nerves, it set up his — 
back, roused his sluggish spleen, stimulated his torpid liver, stirred his 
lethargic lights, warmed his congested blood till it boiled oo err A 
and turned his flagging heart to a coeur de lion. He declared loud 
that the paragraph originated in political spite—swore that it was in- 
tended as a hint for his assassination, and vowed that he would horse- 
— the Editor of the diabolical newspaper in his own infernal 
office. 

And he was as good as his word—for which practical sincerity he had 
to pay a hundred pounds for damages, and as much more in costs. 
The cure, however, was complete. His old affections vanished as if 
by magic; and now his only complaints in the world are of the impu- 
dence of counsel, the partiality of judges, the stupidity of juries, the 
uncertainty of the law, the murderous propensities of the igs, the 
Me of venal Editors, and the intolerable licentiousness of the 

ress. 


Cuap. VIII. 


“ Anp don’t you think, sir,” asks Self Preservation, in a close ball- 
proof silk corslet, under his figured waistcoat, ‘‘don’t you think that 
the fellow who takes another man’s life, though only in a newspaper, 
ought to be shut up for ever, if not hung—as a Homicidal Monoma- 
niac ¢” 

By no means—nor will you either, my dear Number One, when your 
feelings, which temporary excitement has raised from Blood Heat to 
the Fever Pitch, have subsided to their natural temperature. For my 
own part, I blush for my countrymen. There is something of cowardice 
as well as cruelty in the present irrational outcry for chains, cells, 
straight-jackets, and—fie on it !—even halters for the lunatic. A re- 
turn to the barbarous system of our ancestors, when insanity was 
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as acrime, and punished witha severity beyond the severest prison dis- 
cipline of the present day. 

‘No matter,” says Number One, “I stick by the first law of Na- 
ture—so Protection! Protection! Protection !” 

“ Protection! Protection!” shrieks Fear, with her hand before her 
eyes. 

: ‘* Protection, Pro—tection,” shouts Folly, out of wantonness,—and 
the Spirit of Imitation, like Echo, repeats the cry. 

‘« Protection! Protection !’” bawl a million of voices, while with bet- 
ter reason, Conscious Guilt—the poor man’s Oppressor—the Robber of 
the Widow and the Orphan—the Heart-Breaker, and the Brain- 
Breaker, vociferously swells the clamour, aware in his felon soul how 
richly he has earned the stab or the shot from. the weapon of 
Frenzy ! 

For my own part, my fears look the other way, and my cry would be 
for better defence against the Sane. Not the half-witted, but the 
sharp-witted—not the crazy, but the clear-headed— not the non- 
compos, but the homicidal lucid fellows who do not babble of Cove- 
nants, or Chambers’s Journal, or the Customs, who neither brandish 
knives, nor draw triggers, nor even ‘‘ throw about fire’—and yet deli- 
berately take our lives, for they do ‘‘ take the means by which we live.” 
Against such, O Law and Justice! defend me. Only protect me 
— the sane Foxes, and I will take my chance about the March 

Lares ! 

Still Society, with her numberless throats, roars Protection !” 

Heavens! what are a few bewildered creatures ‘roaming the earth, 
though furnished with sticks, staves, swords, and guns, to the legion of 
sound Destructives who go at large, armed with ‘‘a little brief autho- 
rity,” and a billy-roller ora forge-hammer! When did Homicidal Mo- 
nomania, with all her mischievous malignity, and all her weapons, 
when did she cripple a child per day, or poke out thirty pairs of eyes 
during one short court mourning ? 

But still the Hydra shouts, with all its mouths in chorus, for ‘ Pro- 
tection |” 

Such popular outcries against a class, are always perilous, and apt to 
lead to cruelty and injustice. So, perhaps, some centuries ago originated 
a prejudice and persecution against a description of human beings quite 
as forlorn and desolate, only the Homicidal Monomaniacs of those times 
were called Wizards and Witches. 

It is fit and proper, no doubt, for the security of society, that dan- 
gerous Lunatics should be so confined as to prevent their carrying any 
murderous design into effect—but to judge by the popular ferment, and 
the vehemence of the outcry for more Protection, I fear Society{would 
hardly be satisfied with any thing short of the incarceration of every in- 
dividual who happened to go ungartered, or to button his doublet 
awry; and above all, the establishment of a Cordon Sanitaire between 
South and North Britain, with positive orders to shoot every Scotch- 
man who crossed the Tweed with a beein his bonnet. For be it noted, 
that Scotland comparatively swarms with what she calls, in her own 
dialect, ‘* daft, or dementit bodies”—every city, every town, nay, every 
pelting petty village has its crazy or imbecile Goose Gibbie, or Davie 
Gellatly. Nevertheless, even the Provosts and the Bailies sleep in 
“ Pendulous, Roger, pendulous.” 
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whole skins, and would be intensely surprised if they could not get 
their lives insured at as low ratesas their neighbours. 

The truth is, the English public was always haunted—as Goldsmith 
points out in his Essays—by some popular Bugbear; and he instances 
an epidemic terror of Mad Dogs. There is something of this national 
characteristic in the present panic, which really amounts to a general 
monomania about monomaniacs. Every day some person or other de- 
nounces his or her homicidal lunatic; and as human heads cannot be 
rung like bells or glasses, or sounded like sovereigns on wooden- 
counters or stone-steps, to ascertain if they are cracked, the magistrates 
are sorely puzzled, and half-crazed themselves, by a question on which 
Lawyers with Physicians, and even Doctors with Doctors, are at issue, 
The dispute; between the two learned Professions promises, indeed, to 
become “a very pretty quarrel.” 

‘* And pray, sir, how do you think it will end ?” 

Heaven only knows, madam. But, between ourselves, I do not de- 
spair of a very Rabelaisian termination—namely, the Big Wigs proving 
that the Gold-Headed Canes know nothing about Mental Disease ; and 
the Gold-Headed Canes proving that the Big Wigs know nothing about 
Jurisprudence. 


Cuap. IX. 


‘Hark !” cries Alarm, holding up a warning finger, listening and 
looking as if she saw something. 

‘“‘ Eh !—-what !—where ?” inquires bewildered Surdity, dancing with 
excitement, and Jooking hastily North—Nor-Nor-East,—Nor-East— 
East- Nor-East—East, and so all round the compass. 

+‘ A Comet of the first magnitude,’’ says Rumour, bedecked in her old 
robe, all over tongues, and breathless with running down “all sorts of 
streets.” 

A what? asks Surdity, eagerly poking his acoustical mainpipe into 
his best ear, and trying to lay on the report. ‘‘ A new Comedian ?”’ 

‘‘ No—a great new Comic that has appeared in the Hare,” bawls 
officious Ignorance into the bell of the flexible Voice-Conductor, ‘A 
voluminous body, with an inflammatory tail, ag reaches, they say, from 
Sir William Herschel in England, to Mr. Cooper in Italy.” 

‘“‘Three hundred and sixty degrees in length,” puts in Popular Ex- 
aggeration. : 

‘‘ Why then we shall have a fiery belt ail round us,” exclaims a fe- 
male voice from Prospect House—‘‘like the Planet Satan.” _ 

“An awful Phenomenon!’ says Mrs. Aspenall, trembling like a 
eaf, 

‘‘ A Fiery Dragon !” mutters Superstition: ‘‘ with a sul-furious tail 
of burning brimstone, from the bottomless pit.” 

‘* We shall all be burnt alive!” roars Vulgar Error, running into the 
back-yard, and plumping up to his chin in the water-butt. 

‘‘ There will be another Deluge!” cries a Whistonian Theorist, de- 
termined at any price to purchase a life-boat and a cork-jacket ; 

rl proved in print, that Noah’s Flood was certainly caused by a 
omet. 

‘ It will approximate into physical collision with our terrestrial globe,” 
says the Schoolmaster, abroad, ‘‘and obliterate our sublunary planet 
into infinitesimal fractions !” 
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** We shall have changes and revolutions,” murmurs a Continental 
Monarch with pale lips. 

‘*War! Pestilence! and Famine!” bellows a Modern Astrolo- 

r! 

‘And Earthquakes,” croaks an unshaken believer in the shocking 
predictions of the old Monk of Dree and Doctor Dee. 

‘“«It will blow up our Powder-Works,” groans a resident near Wal- 
tham Abbey. 

“ And dry up our Water- Works,” moans a Chelsea Director, turning 
to all the colours of a Dolphin out of its element. 

** It’s played the dickins already with the Consternations,” says Ig- 
norance. “ They do say as how it’s singed the Ram, set fire to the 
Wirgin, roasted the Bull whole, scorched up the Man with the Water- 
ing-pot, and fried all the heavenly Fishes !” 

‘So much the better !” ejaculates the Lord Mayor. 

«So much the better!” exclaims his Worship of Bow-street. 

**So much the better!” cries his Worship of Marlborough-street. 

“So much the better!” observes his Worship of Hatton-garden, 

*«So much the better !”” remarks his Worship of Marylebone. 

“So much the better!” echoes his Worship of Queen-square. 

“So much the better !” says his Worship of Worship-street, briskly 
rubbing his hands together, and drawing a long deep sigh of satisfac- 
tion from somewhere about the solar plexus—“ so much the better! 
The public panic will now perhaps take another direction, and instead 
of the daily monomaniac, and the everlasting question, ‘* How’s his 
head ?”’ it will be, ‘* Where's its tail ?” 


Cuap. X. 


Bur Mr. Hatband— 

The Undertaker—was so delighted with the interest I had taken in 
his work, and the decoration of the coffin, that on parting, he pre- 
sented to me his card, which he gave me with a pleasure only inferior 
to mine on receiving it, but derived from a very different source—he 
supposing that I had some funeral order in store for him, and I exult- 
ing that there had been no occasion, on my own behalf, for his services 
—in reality, feeling very much like a man who has just escaped, un- 
touched, from a meeting with a dead shot. 

The sun was shining brilliantly, and the morning was delicious ; one 
of those Spring mornings when we seem to walk on spring-boards ; 
but never on elastic wood, or turf, did man tread so lightly as Peregrine 
Pheenix, Esq., on the broad ftat flagstones, pleasantly contemplating, 
now and then, the active shadow, which proved that he was nota 
shade. It was the most agreeable promenade I ever enjoyed—that 
solitary walk to the West End—making a dozen satisfactory purchases 
by the way: for example, a stick of red sealing-wax, simply use it 
was not black—a piece of Holland linen for shirting, which “‘ was war- 
ranted to wear well,” and two pair of trousers that were ticketed ‘* Ever- 
lastings.” The next shop but one to the draper’s was a Circulating 
Library, a rather petty repository; but there was a placard of the 
terms in the window, and sithou the act cost me a guinea, I could 
not resist going in and subscribing for a year. 

A Statuary’s a few yards further on, supplied me, like the Under- 
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taker’s, with some very comfortable cogitation. For the first time 
since my birth, I found a charm in potbellied monumental Urns—in 
stone-blind Cherubs with wigs @ la mode and alabaster—and in petri- 
fied Angels, with wings of good solid masonry, blowing dumb coach- 
horns, They were finer to me, in my peculiar frame of mind, than 
Phidian sculptures. And then those polished, snowlike marble slabs 
and tablets, how cheerfully they shone in the bright sunshine! It was 
indeed my lucky day, marked with white stones! Yes, lucky, although 
in turning away from the statuary’s, I was run against, full butt, by a 
workman with a package of laths under his arm, that came in uncom- 
fortable contact with my body, a little below the chest. But the poor 
fellow begged my pardon so humbly, that it was impossible for a 
Christian, and especially under my circumstances, to refuse it. 

‘“‘ Well, well, pick up my hat. That poke in the stomach has 
given me a strong conviction, at any rate, of my corporeal vitality.” 

‘<]’m wery sorry to hear it, sir,” replied the workman, “ I am indeed, 
and I hope it’s a feeling as will soon wear off.” 

But my greatest triumphs awaited me at my Club. Oh! the inde- 
scribable look of the porter, when he saw my Ghost thrust open the 
glazed door!—the unutterable astonishment of the waiter when my 
Apparition ordered a biscuit and a glass of sherry—the profound mys- 
tification of my friend B. when my Spirit carelessly asked him the cur- 
rent price of Long Annuities. The other members present were equally 
amazed. Some started up—most of them ejaculated—all stared—one 
choked—and a tumbler of Bass’s Pale Ale dropped with a crash on 
the floor. Had I walked into the room @ da Pheenix, in a pair of in- 
combustible asbestos trousers, blazing with burning spirits of wine, 
there could not have been a greater sensation. However, the excite- 
ment subsided at last, and gave place to boisterous congratulations. 
The news of my sudden demise had circulated pens my club inti- 
mates and acquaintance, and to do them justice they hailed my resur- 
rection from my ashes as cordially as if they had conjointly under- 
written my life. 

A House Dinner was proposed to celebrate my revival ; and fixed for 
seven precisely. The interval I employed chiefly in the pleasant task 
of composing a public contradiction of the paragraph in the Herald 
and writing bulletins of my perfect health to all my friends and 
acquaintances, and some few others, including a tradesman or two, 
and the actuary of the Eagle Assurance. And when the missives were 
done and delivered to the house-steward for the post, with what gusto 
I added, ‘“‘ Mind, not the Dead Letter Office !”—while the steward | 
stared by turns at the enormous red seal, and the staring P. 
PHGENIX, in the corner of each envelope, intended to break my life 
to my correspondents. 

‘‘ And did the diuner go off well, Mr. Phoenix ?” 

Excellently, madam. The best I ever ate. Every delicacy of the 
season—the most delicious fruits I ever tasted—the most exquisite 
wines I ever drank. Then every body was in capital spirits, and 
myself above all (good reason why)—joking, punning, telling my best 
stories (dead men tell no tales), and laughing, like one of the Immor- 
tals. Then after the cloth was drawn, the toasts that were drunk—not 
in solemn silence —but vociferously, with all the honours, ‘‘ The 
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Arabian Bird,”—‘ Never say Die,”——‘‘ Many Happy Returns of the 
Day,” and the songs that were sung, and the speeches that were made, 
including my own, in which I assured2the company, with unusual sin- 
cerity, that upon my life (a phrase since become habitual with me) it 
was the happiest day of my life—one to be remembered to my last hour 
—but which, in spite of somebody putting on my clock, like the grim 
Covenanter in ‘* Old Mortality,” had not yet arrived. 

‘‘ Hear, hear, hear!’ shouted my auditors, and to tell the truth, [ 
joined lustily in their cheering, out of sheer self-congratulation. If ever 
a human biped enjoyed the nine-fold vitality of the feline quadruped, 
it was mine at that moment. I was full, brimming, overflowing with 
life ; there was enough in me, had I been chopped up like a polypus, to 
animate a dozen Pheenixes ! 

It was nearly dawn ere we broke up, when between two companions, 
who—these are Confessions—looked sometimes like four, I set out to 
walk home, not walking as a mechanic plods to his work, or as an 
invalid ambulates for exercise, but with occasional skips and curvet- 
tings, ora little run, in one of which courses my head came in collision 
with a lamp-post, and gratified me with ccular demonstration of my 
existence in ashower of vital sparks. Nor yet did we proceed quite so 
mumchance as quakers, or boarding-school misses, but whistling, 
warbling a trio, and occasionally shouting in chorus, when just at the 
bottom of Waterloo-place, or it might be the top ofthe Haymarket—by 
some mystery not to be explained—through some Casus Belli never 
clearly defined—for it was in the days of Tom and Jerryism when war 
was seldom formally declared—all at once I found myself engaged in 
battle royal, or rather republican—it was so free and independent— 
with an unknown number of opponents. My new life, probably, was 
in danger, for I fought for it likea tiger, wrestling, hugging, tugging, 
kicking, pushing, striking right and left, and being kicked, pushed, 
and belaboured in return, One unlucky punch, I suspect, punched 
out my centre of gravity, from my difficulty afterwards in keeping my 
legs. Sometimes I was on my feet, sometimes on my head, now on 
my back, then on my front, then on my side, and then on my seat— 
bounding, scrambling, rolling, up again, posturing, squaring, warding, 
and down again—at first dry, next wet, then tattered and torn, but 
still fighting, encouraged by shouts of ‘ Go it, Lively!” though pur- 
blind, giddy, bleeding, and almost out of that precious article, my breath. 
Still the battle raged with various success; my spirit, or spirits, for I 
seemed to have several within me, yet unsubdued, when just in the 
middle of a furious rally, in the very crisis of victory, perhaps, I was 
caught up horizontally, and before tongue could cry rescue, Peregrine 
Pheenix, Esquire, the Dead Man of the'Morning Herald, was borne off 
kicking and shouting at the top of his voice “ Hurrah for Life— 
Hurrah for Life—Hurrah for Life—Life—Life in London !” 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. XV. 


WILD SWANS. 


The swans on sweet St. Mary’s lake 
Float double, swan and shadow. 
Worpsworta. 


How simply and beautifully true to nature is this musical picture. 
We behold the tranquil lake-scenery of the source of the Yarrow as 
cleatly as Ruysdael or Nasmyth—the names may be mingled—could 
have eiirdeent it on the eye of flesh. It is meet and right that ghouls 
who can only see beauties in the carcasses on which they subsist, should 
revile the old man eloquent, who, like the swan of the Egyptians, sings 
sweeter the more he advances in years, and will charm thousands yet 
unborn, long after his maligners “ doubly dying” have gone down 


To the vile dust from whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 


He needs not our humble vindication; but we shall, we trust, be par- 
doned for suffering a word of honest disgust to escape, by way of 
safety-valve, before we attempt to introduce our friends to our swan- 
nery. 

A swannery! How many who have neither stream nor pool k 
one—in the provinces especially, where it is treason to hint a doubt as 
to the overpowering talent of the stunted genius loci, which said local 
genius, however, instinctively stays among his idolaters, wisely think- 
ing that his glazed earthenware would not have much chance with 
true metal, in the collisionof the great London stream. These swan- 
nerics must have been in the mind of Linnzeus, when he profanely placed 
the bird of Leda among the Anseres. 

This leads us to the high place the swan has always held among 
poets, whatever the situation assigned to it by zoologists may have 
been. Sacred to Apollo, it has been celebrated as the bird of the 
muses in almost all languages from Homer and Callimachus, whose 
musical lines make the notes of the swans that flew singing sweetly. 
round Delos absolutely audible, to him who wrote yesterday. 
Retzsch’s exquisite designs, illustrative of ‘* Pegasus im Joch*—not 
the only ethereal creature doomed to drag the basest materials amid the 
barking of curs and hissing of geese—the lake surrounding the lonely 
island whereon the altar to Schiller is erected, is sacred to him and the 
swans alone. 

Venus and her son claimed the bird as well as Apollo: 


See the chariot at hand here of Love, 
Wherein my lady rideth ! 
Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 





* Pegasus in harness. 
April,—voL, LXVII, NO. CCLXVIII, 2H 
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Arabian Bird,”—‘ Never say Die,”"—‘‘ Many Happy Returns of the 
Day,” and the songs that were sung, and the speeches that were made, 
including my own, in which I assured2the company, with unusual sin- 
cerity, that upon my life (a phrase since become habitual with me) it 
was the happiest day of my life—one to be remembered to my last hour 
—but which, in spite of somebody putting on my clock, like the grim 
Covenanter in ‘‘ Old Mortality,” had not yet arrived. 

‘‘ Hear, hear, hear!”’ shouted my auditors, and to tell the truth, I 
joined lustily in their cheering, out of sheer self-congratulation. If ever 
a human biped enjoyed the nine-fold vitality of the feline quadruped, 
it was mine at that moment. I was full, brimming, overflowing with 
life ; there was enough in me, had I been chopped up like a polypus, to 
animate a dozen Pheenixes ! 

It was nearly dawn ere we broke up, when between two companions, 
who—these are Confessions—looked sometimes like four, I set out to 
walk home, not walking as a mechanic plods to his work, or as an 
invalid ambulates for exercise, but with occasional skips and curvet- 
tings, ora little run, in one of which courses my head came in collision 
with a lamp-post, and gratified me with ccular demonstration of my 
existence in ashower of vital sparks. Nor yet did we proceed quite so 
mumchance as quakers, or boarding-school misses, but whistling, 
warbling a trio, and occasionally shouting in chorus, when just at the 
bottom of Waterloo-place, or it might be the top ofthe Haymarket—by 
some mystery not to be explained—through some Casus Belli never 
clearly defined—for it was in the days of Tom and Jerryism when war 
was seldom formally declared—all at once I found myself engaged in 
battle royal, or rather republican—it was so free and independent— 
with an unknown number of opponents. My new life, probably, was 
in danger, for I fought for it likea tiger, wrestling, hugging, tugging, 
kicking, pushing, striking right and left, and being kicked, pushed, 
and belaboured in return, One unlucky punch, I suspect, punched 
out my centre of gravity, from my difficulty afterwards in keeping my 
legs. Sometimes | was on my feet, sometimes on my head, now on 
my back, then on my front, then on my side, and then on my seat— 
bounding, scrambling, rolling, up again, posturing, squaring, warding, 
and down again—at first dry, next wet, then tattered and torn, but 
still fighting, encouraged by shouts of ‘ Go it, Lively!” though pur- 
blind, giddy, bleeding, and almost out of that precious article, my breath. 
Still the battle raged with various success; my spirit, or spirits, for I 
seemed to have several within me, yet unsubdued, when just in the 
middle of a furious rally, in the very crisis of victory, perhaps, I was 
caught up horizontally, and before tongue could cry rescue, Peregrine 
Phenix, Esquire, the Dead Man of the!Morning Herald, was borne off 
kicking and shouting at the top of his voice ‘‘ Hurrah for Life— 
Hurrah for Life—Hurrah for Life—Life—Life in London !” 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. XV. 


WILD SWANS. 


The swans on sweet St. Mary’s lake 
Float double, swan and shadow. 
Worpsworta. 


How simply and beautifully true to nature is this musical picture. 
We behold the tranquil lake-scenery of the source of the Yarrow as 
cleatly as Ruysdael or Nasmyth—the names may be mingled—could 
have Fe ie it on the eye of flesh. It is meet and right that ghouls 
who can only see beauties in the carcasses on which they subsist, should 
revile the old man eloquent, who, like the swan of the ta ag sings 
sweeter the more he advances in years, and will charm thousands yet 
unborn, long after his maligners “ doubly dying” have gone down 


To the vile dust from whence they sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 


He needs not our humble vindication ; but we shall, we trust, be par- 
doned for suffering a word of honest disgust to escape, by way of 
safety-valve, before we attempt to introduce our friends to our swan- 
nery. 

A swannery! How many who have neither stream nor pool keep 
one—in the provinces especially, where it is treason to hint a doubt as 
to the overpowering talent of the stunted genius loci, which said local 
genius, however, instinctively stays among his idolaters, wisely think- 
ing that his glazed earthenware would not have much chance with 
true metal, in the collisionof the great London stream. These swan- 
neries must have been in the mind of Linnzeus, when he profanely placed 
the bird of Leda among the Anseres. 

This leads us to the high place the swan has always held among 
poets, whatever the situation assigned to it by zoologists may have 
been. Sacred to Apollo, it has been celebrated as the bird of the 
muses in almost all languages from Homer and Callimachus, whose 
musical lines make the notes of the swans that flew singing sweetly 
round Delos absolutely audible, to him who wrote yesterday. In 
Retzsch’s exquisite designs, illustrative of ‘‘ Pegasus im Joch*—not 
the only ethereal creature doomed to drag the basest materials amid the 
barking of curs and hissing of geese—the lake surrounding the lonely 
island whereon the altar to Schiller is erected, is sacred to him and the 
swans alone. 

Venus and her son claimed the bird as well as Apollo: 


See the chariot at band here of Love, 
Wherein my lady rideth! 
Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 
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* Pegasus in harness. 
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And well the car Love guideth. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty ; 
And enamour'd, do wish, so they might 
But enjoy such a sight, 
That they still were to run by her side, 
Through swords, through seas, whither she would ride. 


Well they might. 


Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touch’d it ? 
Have you mark’d but the fall o’ the snow 
Before the soil hath smutch’d it ? 
Have you felt the wool of the bever? 
Or swan’s down ever? 
Or have smelt o’ the bud of the briar ? 
Or the nard in the fire ? 
Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 
O, so white! O,sosoft! O, so sweet is she!* 


Rare Ben! But we must be zoological. 

Let us examine the bony frame-work of a swan. What an admirable 
piece of animated ship-building it is!} How the ribs rise from the 
broad and keeled sternum to support the lengthened pelvis and the 
broad back which form a goodly solid deck for the young cygnets to 
rest on under the elevated, arched, and sail-like wings of the parent ;+ 
and how the twenty-five vertebra of the neck rise into a noble orna- 
mental prow, crowned with the graceful head. How skilfully are the 
oary legs and feet fitted—just where their strokes would be best brought 
to bear for the purpose of putting the living galley in motion! Itisa 
work worthy of the great artificer. 

The species of this elegant genus are now well defined, and we pro- 
ceed to notice them. 

1. The Elk, Hooper, or Whistling Swan, Cygnus ferus of Linneus, 
Cygnus musicus of Bechstein. 

This pure white-plumaged swan, with the exception of a slight buff 
tinge on the upper part of the head, has the anterior part of the bill 
black and depressed, but it is squared at the base, and yellow, which 
last hue is extended forward along each edge of the _ mandible, 
beyond the opening of the nostrils, which are black. Yellow also oc- 
cupies the space between the base of the upper mandible and the eye, 
and colours the posterior portion of the lower mandible. There is no 
caruncle or ‘* berry,” as the Swanherds call it. The iris of the eye is 
brown, and the feet are black. 

When a fine male hooper is stretched out, he will measure, neck and 
all, about five feet, and the expanded wings eight feet from tip to tip. 
The female is not so Jarge, and her neck is more.slender. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that the hoopers vary much in weight. 
Colonel Hawker, in the winter of 1838, killed them from thirteen to 
twenty-one pounds: they have been known to weigh twenty-four. 

Our islands only see the hooper as a winter visiter from the north. 
Its summer retreats are Iceland, Scandinavia, and the inhospitable re- 


*“Underwoods. A Celebration of Charis. Her Triumph.”—Horsley has married 


these bright verses to rich harmony, 
t See vol. L., p. 464, 
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gions within the arctic circle. As they fly in wedge-like figure, uttering 
their repeated cry of ‘‘ hoop, hoop” in concert, their united notes fall 
not unmusically on the ear of the wayfarer below. 

The Icelander, who hears in their loud clarions the knell! of winter, 
and hails the shining aérial band as the heralds of summer, compares 
their joint melody to the notes of a viol. 

The wind-instrument which produces these sounds, is a curious piece 
of animal mechanism. The cylindrical tracheal tube passes down the 
neck, and thea descends between the forks of the merrythought to the 
level of the keel of the breast-bone, which is double; and this windpipe, 
after traversing nearly the whole length of the keel between the two 
plates, is doubled back as it were upon itself, and ing forwards, 
upwards, and backwards again, ends in a vertical divaricating bone, 
whence two long bronchial tubes diverge, each into their respective 
lobe of the lungs. In short, our winged musician carries a French- 
horn in his chest, but it is not quite so melodious as Puzzi’s. In the 
females and young males, the windpipe is not inserted so deeply. 

Like its congeners, the hooper feeds on water-plants and insects ; 
but the vegetable diet greatly prevails. Leaves, flags, rushes, and 
other spoils of the marshy Flora form his ample nest; and his loves 
are generally blessed with six or seven whitish eggs, each some four 
inches and a half long, and about two inches and three-quarters broad, 
washed with a yellowish green tinge. 

The hooper breeds in captivity, soon becomes reconciled to a state 
of half-domestication, and is now far from uncommon on our orna- 
mental sheets of water. He is a bird of high courage, and fights 
stoutly pro aris et focis. 

On a glorious half-spring, half-summer morning, a little family of 
newly-hatched cygnets were basking in their greyish downy coats on 
the banks of one of the islands in the gardens of the Zoological So- 
ciety, drinking in the rays at every pore, with half-closed eyes and out- 
stretched legs, their delicately transparent webs expanded to the genial 
sun. The parents complacently rowed guard near them in all the en- 
joyment of honest family pride; and the happy little ones were so 
close to the deep water, that their forms were reflected therein as in a 
mirror. Suddenly a carrion crow made a dash at one of the ¢ 8. 
The enraged father seized the felon on the instant with his bill, In 
vain the surprised crow struggled and buffeted to escape from the 
living vice which firmly grasped him; the old hooper’s blood was up, 
he dragged his enemy into the water, and held him under it till he was 
drowned. When the swan loosed his hold, an inanimate lump Of flesh 
and feathers floated tothe surface, and as he spurned the black mass for 
the last time, he looked in‘*his snowy robe like some good but indig- 
nant spirit trampling the evil one. 

Colonel Hawker relates, that on one occasion when he knocked 
down eight of these swans at one shot, the old male was only winged, 
and when he found himself overtaken by the colonel’s man, Read, 
the brave bird turned round and made a regular charge at him. 

2. Mr. Yarrell first drew the attention of zoologists to Bewick’s Swan 
Cygnus Bewickii, which had previously passed undistinguished from 
the hooper, from which, however, it differs in being considerably smaller, 
as well as in other points, ay 
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This wild swan has also a convoluted trachea, which enters the hol- 
low keel of the sternum, but its disposition varies from that observed 
in the hooper. When the windpipe, which is of equal diameter through- 
out, arrives at the end of the keel, it gradually inclines upwards and 
outwards, passing into a cavity of the sternum destined for its recep- 
tion, changes its direction from the vertical to the horizontal, and when 
it reaches within half an inch of the posterior edge, is reflected back, 
after describing a considerable curve, till it again arrives at the keel, 
which it once more traverses in a line immediately above its first por- 
tion, and then passes out under the merrythought: here turning first 
in an upward, and afterwards in a backward direction, it enters the 
body in order to be attached to the lungs. 

The sound produced from this convoluted pipe in captivity, is a low, 
deep-toned whistle, repeated only once. Such a note was uttered by those 
in the possession of Mr. Sinclaire, principally at the migratory periods, 
March and September; but Mr. John Blackwall gives a very different 
account of the clangour of a wild flock of twenty-nine, as they were 
flying, in December, over Crumpsall, not above fifty yards from the sur- 
face of the earth. ‘* They flew in a line, taking a northerly direction ; 
and their loud calls, for they were very clamorous when on the wing, 
might be-heard to a considerable distance.” 

An adult bird measures rather more than four feet in length, and is 
pure white, with the base of the bill orange yellow (lemon colour in a 
bird of the second winter.) The iris is dark, and the legs and feet are 
black. 

This species, according to M. Temminck, breeds in Iceland in the 
month of May. Captain Lyon describes the nest, if indeed the bird 
noticed by him was a Cygnus Bewichkii, and not one of the American 
species, as built of moss-peat, and nearly six feet long, by four feet and 
three-quarters wide, On the outside it was two feet in height, and the 
diameter of the cavity was a foot and a half—a roomy cradle. The 
eggs were brownish white, slightly clouded with a darker tjnt. Tem- 
minck states that the colour of the eggs, which are six or seven in 
number, is yellowish brown. 

When on the water, Bewick’s Swan is more anserine in its ap- 
pearance than the hooper; but on land it shows itself to greater ad- 
vantage. It is a mild, inoffensive bird in disposition, living amicably 
with the other water-fowl with which it may be associated in its capti- 
vity, and never tyrannizing over such as are inferior to it in size and 
strength. Mr. Blackwall tells a story, pregnant with proof that it has 
warm feelings, and is capable of the strongest attachment. 

The twenty-nine, whose loud calls Mr. Blackwall noticed, alighted, 
he tells us, on an extensive reservoir near Middleton, belonging to 
Messrs. Burton and Sons, calico-printers, There they were shot at, and 
one of them was so severely wounded in its wing, that it was disabled. 
The stricken bird was left behind by the herd, but it was not wholly 
abandoned ; one faithful swan continued to fly about the spot for hours 
after the rest had departed, uttering almost incessantly its mournful 
cry. This was on the 10th of December. Mr. Blackwall thus con- 
tinues his narrative : 

**In consequence of the protracted disturbance caused by the per- 
severing efforts of Messrs. Burton’s workmen to secure its unfortunate 
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companion, it was at last, however, compelled to withdraw, and was 
not seen again till the 23d of March, when a swan, supposed to be the 
same individuai, made its appearance in the neighbourhood, flew se- 
veral times round the reservoir in lofty circles, and ultimately descended 
to the wounded bird, with which, after a cordial greeting, it imme- 
diately paired. The newly-arrived swan, which proved to be a male 
bird, soon became accustomed to the presence of strangers; and when 
I saw it on the 4th of April, was even more familiar than its captive 
mate, As these birds were strongly attached to each other, and seemed 
to be perfectly reconciled to their situation, which, in many respects, 
was an exceedingly favourable one, there was every reason to believe 
that a brood would be obtained from them. This expectation, however, 
was not destined to be realized. Onthe 13th of April, the male swan, 
alarmed by some strange dogs which found their way to the reservoir, 
took flight, and did not return; and on the 5th of September, in the 
same year, the female bird, whose injured wing had recovered its ori- 
ginal vigour, quitted the scene of its misfortunes, and was seen no 
more,” 

Doubtless she joined her lover in regions where calico-printers and 
strange dogs are unknown; and it looks as if he had said to her, 
‘“‘ There is no peace or comfort to be had here, though the people are 
kind after their fashion. 1 must be off, or I shall be worried as fair 
game; you'll soon be well, and know where to find me.” 

3. Another species, the Polish Swan, Cygnus immutabilis, has been 
added to those previously ascertained by the acuteness of Mr. Yarrell, 
who describes the adult bird as having the bill of a reddish-orange ; 
the nail, lateral margins, and base of the upper mandible, black; the 
black tubercle or berry at the base of the bill, of small size, even in 
an old male; the elongated openings of the nostrils not reaching the 
black colour at the base of the bill, on each side, but entirely sur- 
rounded by the orange-colour of that organ; the irides of the eyes, 
brown; the head, neck, and the whole of the plumage, pure white; 
the legs, toes, and intervening membranes, slate-gray. 

The same zoologist states the measurement of the Polish swan to 
be fifty-seven inches from the point of the bill to the end of the tail; 
and says, that the food and habits closely resemble those of the mute 
swan, Cygnus olor, whose organ of voice he found that of Cygnus 
immutabilis to resemble. Considerable differences, however, exist be- 
tween the heads of the two species. 

But whence the specific name immutabilis? Unlike those of the 
other swans, the cygnets of this species are white, and no change takes 
place in the colour of the plumage after its sortie from the egg- 
shell. 

Mr. Yarrell remarks, that during the severe weather of 1838, several 
herds* of this species were seen pursuing a southern course along the 
line of our north-east coast from Scotland to the mouth of the Thames, 
and several specimens were obtained. He exhibited, at a meeting of 
the Zoological Society, one of four which were shot on the Medway, 
near Snodland church, where a herd of thirty, and several smaller 


companies were seen. 
* Herd is the technical term for a flock of swans. 
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We must now take leave of Europe for the present, and beg our 
readers to change the scene to America. 

The swan, Cygnus olor, is so interwoven with ancient lore, especially 
that of our own islands, that it deserves a chapter, and, wind and wea- 
ther permitting, shall have it. 

“ Dissection,” says Mr. Yarrell, ‘“‘ which proved the distinction be- 
tween the hooper and Bewick’s swan, has also proved that the true 
wild swans of North America are peculiar to that country, and dis- 
tinct from the two European swans. 

4. Of the American swans, the largest—it is larger than our hooper 
—is the Trumpeter Swan, or Hunter’s Swan, Cygnus buccinator, the 
—Keetchee wapeeshew of the Cree Indians. 

The bill of this species bears a close resemblance to that of the 
hooper in form; but that organ, as well as the cere and legs, is entirely 
black. The reddish-orange tinge of the forehead is, generally, the 
only exception to the pure white of the plumage: some specimens, 
indeed (younger birds probably), have the crown and cheeks of a 
bright chesnut. The total length of the bird may be stated as nearly 
seven feet. Seventy inches is given as the total length of one, and 
twenty-six inches as that of its wing by Dr. Richardson. 

Lawson in his “‘ Natural History of Carolina” (1714), says: 

“Of the swans we have two sorts; the one we call T'rompeters, 

because of a sort of trompeting noise they make. These are the largest 
sort we have, which come in great flocks in the winter, and stay 
commonly in the fresh rivers till February, that the spring comes 
on, when they go to the lakes to breed. A cygnet, that is, a last 
year’s swan, is accounted a delicate dish, as indeed it is. They are 
7 by their head and feathers, which are not so white as old 
birds.” 
« Dr. Richardson observes, that a fold of the windpipe in this swan 
enters a protuberance on the dorsal or anterior aspect of the sternum 
at its upper part, which is wanting both in Cygnus ferus and Cygnus 
Bewickii, in other respects the windpipe is, he says, distributed through 
the sternum, nearly as it is in the latter of these species. The curious 
reader will find this part of the organization well described and figured 
in the seventeenth volume of the “ Transactions of the Linneean 
Society.” 

Whatever associations the Icelanders may have combined with the 
notes of the hooper, Hearne rejoiced not at those of the trumpeter. 
“‘I have heard them,” says he, ‘‘ in serene evenings, after sunset, make 
a noise not very unlike that of a French horn, but entirely divested of 
every note that constituted melody, and often been sorry that it did not 
forbode their death!" and yet these cacophonous Keetchee wapeeshews 
are the harbingers of the geese, whose advent is anxiously watched for 
in the fur countries, and hailed with exceedingly great joy by the In- 
dians of the wood and swamp, whose summer, or rather spring manna, 
the geese are. 

The trumpeter swans are stated by Dr. Richardson, to breed as far 
south as latitude 61°, but principally within the arctic circle. Great 
flights of them come sweeping down the valley of the Mississippi as the 
winter approaches, with their hoarse unearthly music sounding like 
the horns of the wild chase in the air in the Freyschutz. 
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If this be the species which Hearne alludes to, and there can be 
little or no doubt that it is, their rapidity when going down wind must 
be excessive. 

‘‘ In a brisk gale,” says he, ‘‘ they cannot fly at a Jess rate than a 
hundred miles an hour, but when flying across the wind or against it, 
they make but a slow progress, and are then a noble shot.” 

Again, he declares that it is ** frequently necessary to take sight ten 
or twelve feet before their bills;” but this was in the good old slow 
flint and steel times, and long before the days of copper caps and car- 
tridges. When, however, a sportsman had knocked one over,—with 
what a thump a wild swan, when killed clean, comes down !—he had 
something besides the satisfaction of the shot. The bird itself is de- 
scribed by Hearne as * excellent eating, and when roasted, is equal in 
flavour to young heifer-beef, and the cygnets are very delicate,” and 
then there were the quill-feathers and the soft plumage. 

Most of the swan-down which comforts whilst it adorns our faic 
countrywomen is the spoil of the trumpeter, from which the Hud- 
— hay Company principally derive their importation of swan- 
skins. 

5. Dr. Sharpless has described the second species of swan peculiar 
to America, in the “ American Journal of Science and Arts,” where an 
account of it will be found under the name of Cygnus Americanus. 
Mr. Audubon subsequently gave a very good description of it in the 
fifth volume of his highly interesting ‘* Ornithological Biography.” 

This evidently is the swan alluded to by Lawson in the following 
passage : 

“ The sort of swans called hoopers are the least. They abide more 
in the salt water, and are equally valuable for food with the former. 
It is observable that neither of these have a black piece of horny flesh 
down the head and bill as they have in England.” 

Cygnus Americanus resembles Bewick’s swan in some respects 
internally as well as externally. The total length ascribed to it is four 
feet six inches, and the weight is stated as twenty-one pounds. Thus 
it almost equals the European hooper in size, and has apparently been 
mistaken for it by authors generally. 

Nuttall in his pleasant little book* makes the American swans con- 
sist of the trumpeter, the wild, or whistling swan (Cygnus ferus), and 
Bewick’s swan. Dr. Richardson notices the trumpeter and Bewick’s 
swan only. 

6. When Juvenal wrote the often quoted hundred and sixty-fourth 
line of his bitter sixth satire, little did he or his readers think that the 
time would come when a country would be discovered occupying a space 
upon the globe almost coextensive with the empire under which he 
flourished, where the swans would be black instead of white, and where 
the rarity would be to find one of the latter hue. 

Witsen’s letter to Dr. Martin Lister giving an account of the trans- 
mission of this Plutonian swan to Europe appears in the “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions” and a pair were brought alive to Batavia in 1726 
as Valentyn has related. Cook, Vancouver, Phillip, White, Labillar- 
diére, and D’Entrecasteaux, the latter, during his search for the unfor- 


* “ A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and of Canada.” 2 vols. 
8vo. Boston 1834. 7 
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tunate La Pérouse, all mention it, and of these D’Entrecasteaux enters 
into a comparatively particular description of this remarkable bird, no 
longer uncommon, and breeding in captivity like its white congeners 
among the 


Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos, 


who now possess a much more ample share of that very world than 
ever the Romans did. 

So familiar is the black swan (Cygnus atratus), that it hardly be- 
comes necessary to describe it, but as its white brethren have been 
pourtrayed with the pen as well as our hand would permit, some ac- 
count of this species will be expected. 

In form, the black swan is not unlike the white swans of Europe 
and America, but in size it is somewhat less. The black plumage is 
only relieved by the small portion of white which the primary and some 
of the secondary quills show. 

The bright red upper mandible is banded with white anteriorly, and 
at its base, in the male, there is often a light tubercle, which is wanting 
in the female. The lower mandible is grayish white. The legs and feet 
are of adullash colour. The cygnets, when they are about a fortnight 
old, are clothed in a down which, above, is of a dusky gray colour, but 
lighter on the under parts; their little bill, eyes, and feet are dusky black. 

Lieutenant-colonel Collins in his account of the English colony in 
New South Wales, abstracted from the journal of Mr. Bass (1802),states 
that the Norfolk, after leaving Furneaux’s islands, proceeded towards 
the north coast of Van Diemen’s Land, and on the Ist of November 
anchored fora tide at the largest of the ‘‘ Swan Isles,” two small 
islands so named by Lieutenant Flinders, when he was there in the 
Francis, because an European who belonged to Sydney Cove, had 
assured him that he had met with vast numbers of breeding swans 
ate The island at which the sloop anchored was low, sandy, and 

arren. 

“ Notwithstanding the information given by the European,” says 
Colonel Collins, ‘not a single swan was found upon the island, but 
several geese were breeding there, and the sooty petrel possessed the 
grassy parts; the swans of the sailor, in this instance therefore, turned 
out to be geese. This bird had been seen before upon Preservation 
Island, and was either a Brent or a Barnacle goose, or between the 
two. It had a long and slender neck, with a small short head, and a 
rounded crown, a short, thick arched bill, partly covered with a pea- 
green membrane, which soon shrivelled up and came away in the 
dried specimens. Its plumage was, for the most part, of a dove 
colour, set with black spots. It had a deep, hoarse, clanging, and, 
though a short, yet an inflected voice. In size, it was rather less than 
our tame geese, and lived upon grass. The flesh was excellent.” 

There can be no doubt that these birds were of the species since 
described under the name of Cereopsis Nove Hollandia and which 
has bred for some years in this country. There is, however, some ex- 
cuse for the sailor, for this New Holland goose is not without some- 
thing of a swanlike appearance. 

The Norfolk afterwards proceeded to Port Dalrymple, and Mr. Bass 
had an opportunity of observing a portion of the country situated 
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within an angle formed by two chains of mountains, and, more espe- 
cially, those parts which lay contiguous to the river, which they ex- 
amined up to the point where it had become half fresh, half salt; 
although its breadth was from half a mile to a mile and a half, and its 
depth eight or nine fathoms, The few rocky shores of the river pre- 
sented nothing remarkable. The great gray kangaroo abounded in the 
open forest, and the brushes were tenanted by the smaller black kind, 
the wal-li-bah of the Port Jackson natives. The plumage of the Psitt- 
acide, near the settlement, is rich in colour and lustre, but here the 
garb of the parrots, as if to be in keeping with the gloomy colour of the 
swans, was remarkably sombre, and there only wanted the melancholy 
toll of the bell-bird— Dil Boong of the natives, which seemed to be 
unknown in this spot—joined to the mournful aspect of the feathered 
bipeds, to make the funereal scene complete. 

Many water-birds swam or waded about the arms and coves of the 
river; but the black swans alone were remarkable in point of number, 
Mr. Bass once made a rough calculation of three hundred swimming 
within the space of a quarter of a mile square; ‘and heard,” says 
Colonel Collins, ‘* the dying song of some scores—that song so cele- 
brated by the poets of former times, exactly resembled the creaking of 
a rusty sign on a windy day. Not more than two-thirds of any of the 
flocks which they fell in with could fly, the rest could do no more than 
flap along upon the surface of the water, being either moulting or not 
yet come to their full feather and growth, which they require two years 
to attain. They swam and flapped alternately, and went along surpri- 
singly fast. It was sometimes a long chase, but the boat generally 
tired them out. When in danger, and speed makes no part of their 
escape, they immerse their bodies so far, that the water makes a pas- 
sage between their neck and back, and in this position they would fre- 
quently turn aside a heavy load of shot. They seemed to be endowed 
with much sagacity; in chase they soon learned the weakest point of 
their pursuers, and, instead of swimming directly from them, as they 
did at first, always endeavoured in the most artful manner to gain the 
wind, which could only be prevented by anticipating their movements, 
and by a dexterous management of the boat.” 

This last manceuvre of the persecuted swans looks very like the re- 
sult of reflection, when contrasted with their actions before bitter expe- 
rience had taught them to put their wit to their enemies, and may be 
added to the numerous instances on record, which prove that the rea- 
soning faculty, as well as instinct, is possessed by animals, at least to. 
a certain extent. 

‘‘ This swan,” continues our author, “ is said to feed upon fish, frogs, 
and water-slugs; but in the gizzards of many, that at different times, 
and in different places, were examined by Mr. Bass, nothing ever ap- 
peared but small water-plants, mostly a kind of broad-leaved grass, and 
some little sand. To their affection for their young, he had seen some 
lamentable sacrifices; but of their fierceness, at least when opposed 
to man, or their great strength, he had seen no instance.” 

A pair of these birds were with great care brought alive to England 
in the Buffalo, which arrived at Spithead in May, 1801, and were 
given by Lieut. William Kent to Earl St. Vincent, who presented them 
to Queen Charlotte, by whom they were sent to Frogmore. They were 
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of different sexes ; but the female, unfortunately, died in moulting, and 
the widower having recovered, together with his health, the complete 
use of his wings, which had not been cut, availed himself of the liberty 
he enjoyed, and was shot by a nobleman’s gamekeeper as he was flying 
across the Thames. 

In Van Diemen’s Land, New South Wales, and New Holland, the 
black swans have generally been seen in herds of eight or nine, float- 
ing quietly on some lake or pool. When flushed, they go off in a 
straight line, one behind the other; and when in full plumage, or not 
detained by parental affection, are difficult of approach, seldom suffer- 
ing the sportsman to come within gun-shot. Their disposition seems 
to be mild, and they are no match for the violent temper of the mute 
swan, Cygnus olor, as those who may think it worth while to look at 
our sketch of that species in a future number, will find. 

Here then we must, for the present, take our leave, with an admonition 
to those “gunners” or ‘* punt-shooters” who go after the wild fowl in 
England or America, by night, to take warning from Jemmy Randall’s 
shot, immortalized in an ancient Irish ballad, not known, we will ven- 
ture to say, to many of our readers, and intituled 


MALLY BANN. 
l 


Jemmy Randall went a shooting, 
A shooting in the dark ; 

But to his great misfortune, 
He did not miss his mark. 


2. 
His love’s apron being about her, 
He took her for a swan ; 
But alas! and for ever, alas! 
It was sweet Mally Bann. 


3. 
When he came up unto her, 
And found that she was dead, 


Great abundance of salt tears 
For his darling he shed. 


4. 
He went home to his father 
With his gun in his hand, 
Crying, ‘* Dear father, dear father, 
"ve shot Mally Bann.” 


5. 
His father looked upon him 
( His hair being gray) 
Crying, “Oh! my dearest son, 
ou must not run away: 


6. 
** Stay at home in your own country— 
Let your trial come on ; 
By the laws of sweet Ireland, 
You shall never be undone.” 














Dirge for a Living Poet. 


7. 
Within two or three months after, 
To her uncle appeared she, 
Crying “* Dear uncle, dear uncle, 
et Jemmy Randall go free. 


8, 
“ For my apron being about me, 
He took me for a swan.” 
But it is, oh ! and for ever, alas! 
It was sweet Mally Bann. 


9. 
When the fair maids in the city 
Were assembled in a row, 
She appeared among them 
Like a mountain of snow. 


10. 

All the maidens in the country— 

They held up their head, 

When this beautiful, this lovely, | 
This fair one was dead, &c. &c. 


Eheu Mariola / 












































DIRGE FOR A LIVING POET, 


BY HORACE SMITH. 


Wuart? shall the mind of bard, historian, sage 

Be prostrate laid upon oblivion’s bier, 

Shall darkness quench the beacon of our age, 

“ Without the meed of one melodious tear ?” 
Will none, with genius like his own, 
Mourn the fine intellect o’erthrown, 

That died in giving life to deathless heirs ? 
Are worthier voices mute ?—then I, 
The muse’s humblest votary, 


Will pour my wailful dirge, and sympathizing prayers. 


Well may I mourn that mental sun’s eclipse, 
For in his study have I sate enshrined, 

And reverently listen’d while his lips 
Master’d the master spirits of mankind, 

As his expanding wisdom took 

New range from each consulted book. 












Dirge for a Living Poet. 


Oh! to what noble thoughts did’st thou give birth, 
Thou poet—sage! whose life and mind 
In mutual perfectness combined 

The spirit’s loftiest flight, with purest moral worth. 


Behold the with’ring change !—amid the rays 
That form a halo round those volumed wits, 
Amid his own imperishable lays, 
In silent, blank fatuity he sits ! 
Seeking a respite from his curse, 
His body, now his spirit’s hearse, 
Still haunts that book-charm’d room, for there alone 
Thought gleams illume his wand’ring eyes, 
As lightnings flicker o’er the skies, 
Where the departed sun in cloudless glory shone. 


Oh, withering, woful change—oh, living death ! 
Lo! where he stra ys at fancy’s aimless beck, 
On his dementate brow the titled wreath, 
A mournful mockery of reason’s wreck. 
Roaming by Derwent’s silent shore, 
Or dark-hued Greta’s rushing roar, 
A human statue! His unconscious stare 
Knows not the once familiar spot, 
Knows not the partner of his lot, 
Who, as she guides him, sobs a broken-hearted prayer. 


Oh, flood and fell, lake, moorland valley, hill! 
Mourn the dark bard who sang your praise of yore. 
Oh, Rydal-Falls, Lodore, and Dungeon Gill! 
Down the rock’s cheek your tearful gushes pour. 
Ye crag-envelop’d Tarns that sleep 
In your hush’d craters, wake and weep, 
Ye mountains! hide your sorrowing heads in cloud. 
As sobbing winds around ye moan ; 
Helvellyn! Skiddaw! wail and groan, 
And clothe your giant forms in vapour’s mourning shroud. 


Why make appeal to these ? Ye good and wise, 
Who worshipp’d at his intellectual shrine, 
Ye kindred natures, whe can sympathize 
With genius reft of reason’s light divine, 
Ye whom his learning, virtue, lays, 
Taught, guided, charmed in other days, 
Let all your countless voices be combin’d, 
As, on your knees, ye pour on high 
This choral supplicating cry— 
“ Restore, restore, O God! our poet’s wand’ring mind !” 
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Et licet ipsa vitium sit ambitio, frequenter tamen causa virtutum est.—-QuINcTI- 
LIAN. 
Le bien est ’ennemi du mieux.—Frencu Provers. 


To the readers of the New Monthly Magazine, who have done the 
author of these essays the honour of an occasional glance, it will be no 
novelty to tell them that there are two distinct codes of morality afloat in 
the world—like Poins’s shirts, one for superfluity and one for use—or to 
speak more precisely, one to act upon, and another to talk about. It is 
not merely, as some may imagine, that there is one law for the rich, 
and another for the poor; for, though in some instances, there may be 
a connexion between the dispensations of these codes, and the fortunes 
of those to whom they are especially applicable, yet there are still more, 
in which the bearings of the law are referable to all mankind, with- 
out distinction of caste or fortune. Much, however, it must be con- 
fessed, depends on the sense in which a dictum is taken; and that 
sense is often influenced by the point of view from whence it is re- 
garded. Still it is no fault of a code, that it is liable to such abusive 
interpretations : for codification is not properly answerable for that 
universal disposition, or perversity, if you will, incidental to the infir- 
mity of human nature—the predetermination to consider all laws as 
binding, in as far only as the obligation is consistent with individual 
convenience. Something also must be allowed for the circumstance 
that moral writers are generally found to belong to the easy classes, 
and therefore may sometimes lean lightly on points which affect their 
class-fellows, and fall @ main basse upon the peccadilloes to which 
they and their friends are but little exposed. Thus we have known 
great saints to ride to church in their own coach on a Sunday, after 
having spent the week in thundering against sabbath-breaking omni- 
buses, and boats, that ply against the stream of the fourth command- 
ment. So we have heard the imbibers of champagne and claret de- 
nounce the sin of indulging in ardent spirits; and ‘‘ heard tell” of the 
possessors of ‘* paunches with good capon lined,” the entertainers of a 
man cook, and heaven knows how many assistants, virulently crusading 
against sundry baked meats, toads in holes, and apple-pies “all hot.” 
But all this notwithstanding, when we reflect how universally the lions 
have been the painters, one needs must admire at the préponderating 
candour and forbearance of the pictures they have produced. Malice 
itself must admit, that if rogues in ruffles do not hang quite so often as 
rogues in rags, if men of substance evade the scrutiny of justice more 
frequently, than they who have not even the shadow of the queen’s pic- 
ture, or if, in general, any man may indulge in as much mischief as 
he has the means to pay for, it is not so much the fault of lawgivers, 
as that of the parties to whom governments in their simplicity confide 
the administration of the law. 

When we notice, then, the existence of these two codes, it is with 
no political malice, no intention of pitting one set of men 
another; but merely to call to mind a fact in human nature, which is 
hecessary to the better understanding what is to follow. a: 
From an occasional forgetfulness that there is such a thing as a 
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talking code, as opposed to a practical dispensation, we have ourselves 
transiently fallen into the error of fancying that ethical science was 
created for the especial convenience of writing-masters; and that its 
maxims were intended rather as models of caligraphy, than as rules of 
conduct ;—so obviously are they inapplicable to use, even when they 
are not also unbacked by theoretic reasons, When we are told, for in- 
stance, in good round text, that ‘‘ humility is a virtue,” we are prepared 
to add (in a neat running hand, to suit the narrow limits of the page), 
“which deserves the kicking it infallibly meets with;” and when we 
read on the same authority, that “ honesty is the best policy,” we can- 
not but believe that, here again, the size of the foolscap album alone 
prevented the (very necessary) intercalation of the words “ for those who 
can afford it.” But when we are told, that ‘“‘ content is as good as a 
feast,’’ we want terms to express our indignation at the obvious cheat, 
A much graver and more consequential error will be committed by those 
who may overlook the distinction here laid down, when they come to read 
what we shall proceed to place on record,—our deliberate opinion, 
namely, that contentment, so far from being abstractedly the amiable 
and excellent quality which the talking moralists profess it to be, is 
oftentimes a quality not merely worthless, but only not mischievous in 
society, because it cannot in possibility be carried practically into life, 
save under the most restricted circumstances. 

Hey-day! will cry the ignoramuses, what an absurdity have we 
here! Contentment not a virtue! contentment not donum in se /! 
contentment not as necessary to individual comfort, as to public tran- 
quillity—not as beneficial to man as pleasing to heaven!!! Do not 
the clergy preach contentment? do not all governments profess to direct 
all their energies towards diffusing it to the meanest of their subjects ? 
Show us the moralist, Christian or Pagan, who has not cried it up, ex- 
alted it as the last result of religion and philosophy combined, placed it 
above riches, as a crown of happiness, and railed against its opposite, 
as the origin of every disturbance of social order, every interruption of 
public tranquillity. Show us one—one only—writer who has discre- 
dited it, and we shail be contented to admit that you are right, and 
that we are wrong; otherwise, be not offended that we consider you 
as utterly without common sense, paradoxical, irrational. 

Gently, good ignoramuses, ‘‘ gently over the stones, John,” we have 
only to take you at your word, and gain the whole cause at once with- 
out more inkshed. One author, at least, we could marshal on our 
side the question, who agrees with us to the full extent of our notion; . 
but we disdain to ride over any man’s argument on the high horse of 
authority, and, moreover, we would prefer not to lose the praise of 
originality implied in this rather precipitous challenge. We are satis- 
fied that the talkers should be against us to a man, that books should 
rule the matter just as they please, that ee. dramatists, and 
composers of last dying speeches, should all agree in the same view of 
the subject, and that view not our own; and still we shall no less main- 
tain to the death (exclusivé), that our opponents very grossly mistake 
the matter, if they mean and intend in the very slightest re that their 
sentence be more than a brutum fulmen—a maxim to fill the ear, but 
not to be applied in practice to the regulation of individual conduct. 

Let us, however, start fair, and not under a load of unnecessary 
and unjustifiable prejudice, as the upholders of the whole race of Smell- 
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funguses, whom nothing can please, and who disturb the peace of 
society by weak lamentations, because they have not the ball of this 
world at their feet; or because having it there, they cannot find in 
their hearts to enjoy the goods the gods provide them, but grumble at 
the crumpling of pleasure’s rose-leaves, as if they were stretched on 
‘¢ Damien’s iron bed,’”’ or were tied to 


A smoky house, a falling trade, 
Six squalling brats, and a scolding jade 


for life, without bail or mainprize. No, good sirs, the opposite of 
wrong is not necessarily right; . and it is possible, sometimes, to have 
too much of a good thing. 

This being premised, we may proceed to show that all the clatter 
raised in praise of content, resolves itself at once into a palpable 
neglect of the moral distinction we have noticed. The preachers are 
thrown in our teeth as uniform in their eulogy of contentment; but 
how? as the subject matter of a discourse, as a suitable preliminary 
to the voluntary which plays the parishioners out of church, as vox et 
preterea nihil:—as a moving principle in life, the matter is all the 
other way. Why, contentment in practice is absurd, imbecile, nay, 
downright heterodoxy. From Swift’s college fellow, who passes his life 
in wishes for six hundred pounds a year, to him in possession of the 
greatest number of valuable pluralities, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is the only churchman who would not change with somebody; or who 
at least is exempt from the possibility of occasionally repining at the 
obstinate vitality of the man, who stands between him and a step up- 
wards in the hierarchy. 

Or granting, for argument’s sake, that a really contented man (cle- 
trical or layman) may be quoted as somewhat less rare than a b 
swan, yet surely will he not exhibit the virtue, or even praise it, in its 
utmost extension, and uncircumscribed by conditions. The most con- 
tented philosopher that breathes, presupposes, if not a liberal compe- 
tence, at least a sufficiency to satisfy nature, as a necessary preliminary 
to his satisfaction. An anchoret would grumble, if roots were scarce, 
and all the wells dry; and a Simeon Stylites would not derogate, b 
some importunity, in respect to that part of the Lord’s prayer whi 
makes earnest petition for daily bread. 

In favour of our own view, we have affirmed the authority of one 
quotable author, and that is Mandeville; who describes contentment 
as implying ‘‘a favourable construction of our present circumstances ; 
and a beautiful tranquillity, which men are strangers to, as long as 
they are solicitous about mending their condition :—a virtue of which 
the applause is very precarious and uncertain : for, according as men’s 
circumstances vary, they’ll be blamed or commended for being pos- 
sessed of it.” 

The man recorded as having been the most thoroughly contented 
with a little, quarrelled with Alexander for abridging his sunshine; 
while the holy man, Job, is celebrated, not for contentment, but pa 
tient suffering under affliction, and for a pious resignation to the will of 
Heaven. Again, as to the heathen philosopher, we have high authority 
for believing, that pride had more to do with his arrangements, than 
genuine contentment. 
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Indeed, it seldom happens that means of bettering their condition 
have suddenly flowed in upon the noisiest asserters of contented medio- 
crity, without the eagerness of their snatching at them convicting the 
canters of having merely cried sour grapes. It has been shrewdly said 
that the true meaning of the word “‘ enough,” is a little more; and the 
phrase aurea mediocritas, proverbially used to cry up contentment, 
fully illustrates the real and intrinsic value of the affection. 

Further, we have to observe, that what passes for contentment, and 
produces many of its effects in real life, is for the most part, something 
very different. Such is the so-called contentment of the poor hidalgo, 
who submits to the last extremes of penury, rather than do the slightest 
labour that derogates. Very often it is a mere defect of ambitious or 
of envious energy : the man who has only appetites, may easily be con- 
tented if these be gratified. Sometimes an improvident and careless 
disposition to live au jour la journée, and let to-morrow take care of 
itself, produces a semblance of contentment: and, accordingly, when 
years and poverty come together, the pseudo-contented ne’er-do-weels 
commonly turn out the merest grumblers; railing against fortune, be- 
cause their conduct has produced its natural and inevitable effects ; 
and thinking themselves ill-treated gentlemen, because having lived 
the life of the grasshopper, they have not shared the destiny of the ant. 
Lastly, content is often little better than a handsome name imposed 
upon sheer laziness—akin to the omnia vanitas and contemptus mundi 
of the monks, who embraced voluntary poverty from the desire to 
escape the toils and dangers of a citizen’s life, and this, long before 
the imbecility of the laity had rendered the pretence of poverty, a cer- 
tain means of a daily gratuitous bellyfull. 

Admitting, however, that the true metal may sometimes exist un- 
mixed with any of these base alloys, we still cannot allow that con- 
tentment is the intrinsically excellent virtue, that it is foolishly ac- 
counted ; for its warmest defenders eo momine, are the most prone to 
abuse it under other appellations, when it exists in circumstances, 
which they regard as unfitting. 

‘*A single man,” says the author of the “ Fable of the Bees,”— 
“‘ that works hard at a laborious trade has a hundred a year left him 
by a relation: this change of fortune makes him soon weary of work- 
ing, and he resolves to do nothing at all and live upon his income, 
But (he adds) though he should be the idlest fellow in the world, lie 
a-bed fifteen hours out of the four-and-twenty, and do nothing but saun- 
ter up and down the rest of his time, nobody would discommend him ; 
and his inactive spirit is honoured with the name of content.” ‘‘ But if 
the same man marries and gets threeor four children,” without changing 
his way of life, our author justly contends, that friends and relations, 
fearing that the family will become burdensome to them, change their 
note (and the parish officers would join in the same cry), ‘‘ abusing 
oe contented man, as a bad husband, and the laziest dog in the 
world,” 

But not to insist (as in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred we 
might), that the world judged the affair rightly; and supposing that 
the man’s contentment was truly the result of a high philosophy, @ 
real and genuine satisfaction, proceeding from a firm belief that hap- 
piness is equally divided among all stations and conditions, still it is 
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obvious that although every man has a right to be contented for his own 
account, on his own terms, he has none whatever to impose his content- 
ment on others; and the moment he has saddled himself with a wife 
and family, he has utterly forfeited the privilege of lying down under 
the plum-tree, and opening his mouth to receive the windfalls, which 
Providence and the law of gravity may direct towards it. The man 
who is contented to see his wife in rags, and his children go barefoot, 
is a downright blackguard ; and no one will give his contentment a 
good name. The truth is, that every man has a standard of his own, 
below which he will not admit contentment to be a virtue; and from the 
pious saunterer and philosophical do-nothing, to the close merchant, 
“nil actum reputans, dum quid superesset habendum (questui,”) we 
may trace the unlucky quality, scorned and abused, under an alias, 
till it totally disappears trom the category of excellence. 

But if morality thus looks askance on contentment, what does po- 
litical economy ?’—political economy that has done more to unmask 
false pretences, than all the ethical coxcombs who have written treatises 
upon moonshine, since the beginning of the world (Confucius and 
Dodsley inclusive). Who, it will ask, makes two blades of grass lux- 
uriate where one had previously been stunted? not the contented man 
most certainly; and for this truth we need go no further than the es- 
sayist of the Morning Chronicle, ‘‘ who has whistled at the plough” — 
(though assuredly not for want of thought). 

This close observer and close shaver, refers much of our high prices 
to the contentedness of the farmers to let t// alone, and to follow es- 
tablished precedent, however bad, though it lead them into the sheriff’s 
custody ; and strange enough it is, that the proverbially most discon- 
tented of men,—they who are never satisfied with the very best weather 
in nature’s storehouse, should, in this one instance, be so turned from the 
bent of theirhumour. Who again is it that navigates ships and brings in 
merchandize to multiply the enjoyments of his fellow citizens? Not the 
contented man! Was Triptolemus contented to scratch the earth ? Was 
Noah a contented member of the temperance association, when he planted 
a vine? Were the Argonauts contented? Why if Deucalion had been con- 
tented, and had left every stone unturned, as he found it, it would have 
been “ all Dicky” with poor humanity. But to come nearer to home, 
England, of all nations, is the least beholden to contentment. Surely 
it is to the discontented barons we owe Magna Charta, and to certain 
discontented papists we owe the Reformation. To diseontented Whigs 
and Dissenters we are indebted for our glorious Revolution, and to dis- 
contented Radicals—but this is coming too close upon our own times; 
for whatever men may owe so very recently, they are seldom much 
disposed to acknowledge the obligation,—much less to discharge it. 
We shall say nothing, then, of those to whom we owe the contracting 
of so large a part of the national debt; further than that if they are 
contented, it has very newly come to them. | 

Even they who are contented tolet well alone, act most unjustifiably 
(as Father Mathew will tell them, if they will listen to him). What 
if men had been contented with ten miles an hour on macadamized 
railroads, and easy postchaises,—where then would have been our 
railroads? Or if Fulton had been contented with sailing in a trim 
vessel within two points of the wind, would not America, with all her 
April.—voL. LXVII, NO. CCLXVIII. 21 
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magnificent rivers, have, for the most part, remained a desert, divided 
between savages and rattlesnakes? Then, how should we have got up 
the Chinese rivers, to bully the emperor, and have a pluck at his Sycee 
bag? But, worse still, where would be our steamings to Richmond, 
and to Woolwich, and Margate ; our whitebait and our stewed eels ?— 
all would still have been reserved with the rest of the fat of the land, for 
those with much money in their purse. Again, had our cotton lords been 
contented with wheel-spinning and hand-looming, who would have paid 
for putting Boney on a peace establishment ? or belted the world with 
calicoes ? Nay, for the matter of that, if the inventors of the hand-loom 
had been contented without it, we might be painting our bodies at the 
present moment, and the whole world have gone naked in a most Pictish 
and barbarous bareness. So if men, shut up in measureless content, 
had gone on mulitiplying manuscripts and illuminating capitals, you, 
kindest and best of readers, would have been deprived of the infinite 
delectation, or, as the lawyers say, of the lawful easement of reading 
that best of books, the New Monthly; and if the descendants of 
Caxon and the pressmen—less pressed by necessity—had rested con- 
tented with drawing impressions @ tour de bras, newspapers would 
not be measured by the acre, and parliamentary speeches reported faster 
than they are spoken. 

This part of our subject is boundless ; for there is not an improve- 
ment, from the blowing up of Dover Cliff to the machine for sweeping 
chimneys, from the Thames Tunnel to a large-eyed needle, that is not 
the avowed product of downright discontent. Well, therefore, does the 
fable say, 

Content, the bane of industry, 


Makes them admire their homely score, 
And neither seek nor covet more. 


Discontent, so far from being a vice, seems given to man expressly for 
the purpose of raising his powers, developing his faculties, originating 
all manner of sciences and letters, and even for preparing a reception 
for the gospel lights which are to lead him through this world toa 
better. The discontented man alone, audax omnia perpeti, would en- 
counter the dangers of a distant navigation to bring home the materials 
for lighting our houses ; so that beauty, if not absolutely compelled to 
‘go dark to bed,” might have shown off her finery to the murky illu- 
mination of a tallow-candle, had content presided over human actions. 
Who but a discontented man would pass his life in a coal-mine, that we 
may warm our fingers and cook our leg of mutton ; and surely he was 
not a contented man, who, dissatisfied with whale oil and a parish- 
lamp, made that wonderful apparatus which supplies us with gas. 
Nay, the missionary who wanders among savages to disseminate his 
own religion, must be discontented with that of his listeners. Then, 
for national defence, what would the contented man say? Horace has 
placed that fact on record: sbit eo gui zonam perdidit. Your con- 
tented man has no appetite for “‘ such grinning honour as Sir Walter 
hath.” To sum up all in one word, Providence having given the 
world to man’s use, on the hard condition, that the many shall eat in 
the sweat of their brow, and having decreed that the “‘ natura inter- 
pres” shall know, and do, and enjoy, only as he, or somebody for him, 
thinks, studies, and labours, to fit things to his purposes, it follows, that 
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if the mass of mankind were habitually contented, civilization would 
long ago have come to a stand still, or haply the whole race actually 
perished, from carelessness and neglect of the future. 

How, then, does it happen that governments, who are ex-officio the 
most enlightened portion of mankind, should profess, as we have said, 
to delight in national content, and to combine all their operations with 
a distinct view to promote that very equivocal status? We might, if 
disposed to be captious, answer this question by asking another. We 
might inquire whether they do more than profess all this? whether they 
make the slightest real effort to bring about a millennium of domestic 
satisfaction in the land? We might plead, too, in excuse for such a 
scepticism, that if the rulers of thé earth are in earnest, they are the 
most unlucky of all projectors; seeing how rarely they succeed even 
to a very low degree, in attaining theirend. The free and enlightened 
citizens of the United States, themselves, who (if ever men did such a 
thing) govern themselves, are about the most discontented folks going ; 
and are perpetually seeking supplementary improvements in statecraft, 
in lynch laws, repudiations, and threatened separations from the fede- 
rative union, 

The truth, however, is, that governments in general are in earnest ; 
but it is with a distinguo which changes utterly the character of the 
transaction. They do desire general content, and they labour to pre- 
serve it; but how? by the maintenance ofa military force, bya learned 
and scientific combination of laws, of judges, of policemen, and, in 
some states, by the maintenance of whole armies of spies. Now the 
plain and obvious object of such an arrangement, is to preserve the 
governed in a permanent state of content—with their own discontent ; 
to provide full scope for their dissatisfaction, as far as the nature of 
things in general is concerned ; that is to say, to permit, or rather to 
develop and encourage, that portion of uneasiness which will impel 
men to produce, and keep them with their noses to the grindstone; but 
to prevent and restrain any outbursts against their betters, or expres- 
sions of dislike at existing arrangements of state. Discontent that 
works and goes to the saving banks, is manifestly a better thing than 
content that goes to the workhouse; but discontent that vents itself in 
strikes, or, still more terrible, comes to blows, is the very devil, or, in 
Irish parlance, ‘‘ worse than get out.” 

Thus we penetrate at once to the dignus vindice nodus, in the busi- 
ness of government, a knot which the Alexanders of the earth have 
never succeeded in undoing by the mere sword. The problem they are 
called on to solve, is to ascertain, to a mathematical nicety, the quan- 
tity of what Bentham would have called the matter of discontent, 
which a people at any moment will bear, so as to extort from them a 
maximum of productive energy, without exciting that species of dis- 
content which is attended by unpleasant consequences. This is a point 
on which it will not do to try conclusions with the unwashed, or to pile 
Pelion upon Ossa, though it be but a stone at a time, till the last grain 
breaks the camel’s back ; and yet so many are the elements which enter 
into this calculation, that the happiest guess is but an @ peu 3 and 
rebellion often comes like a thief in the night, no one knows , why, 
or whence. Hence the prudence of a close connexion between church 
and state: for in all ages state “ery (no matter what religion) have 
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been found to act like fly-wheels in machinery, which regulate the move- 
ment, though they add nothing to its momentum. 

What, then, it will be asked, is content? If not a virtue, is it a vice ? 
The questionist must have read us with very little attention. No, sir, 
contentment is an animal condition, good or evil, as it is accommo- 
dated to external circumstances ; and like all other animal impulses, a 
blessing, only in as far as it exists in a happy medium of development, 
so as to be influenced and balanced by other impulses, and subjected to 
that discipline which is called the world’s education. It is well for society, 
and well for the individual, that he should be content to endure, without 
noisy complaint, inevitable evils, and content to make the most of his 
contiieielas whatever it may be; but that content will never answer, which 
removes all desire to contend with difficulties, and sits down in indo- 
lence, enduring what might, by a little effort, be readily mended. The 
content that submits to oppression when it ought to resent, never made 
a small state great, nor converted a slave into a free citizen; and the 
parish officers do all they can to avert that content, which prefers. 
poorhouse fare in idleness, to the better bread of industry. Content, 
then, to be a virtue, must be reasonable content; and this possibly will 
explain how it happens, that, while in the House of Commons the vote 
is given by “* Ay” and “ No,” in the Upper House it is manifested by 
** Content” and “ Not content.” For the lords, spiritual and temporal, 
having every reason to be satisfied with their lot in life, may very natu- 
rally be prone to have the word perpetually in their mouths, and_to give 
it utterance on all lawful occasions ; and further, as most of the busi- 
ness in their chamber has already received the ministers’ sanction, its 
approval implies that the parties are content with their share of the 
good things going, whether in possession or prospect; whereas the op- 
position lords are inevitably much less satisfied with their political 
position, and may well express their discontent with all measures which 
are not more or less likely to change it. 

This essay would be any thing but perfect, should it overlook the 
content which proceeds from within. Man is so placed in nature that, 
to be happy, not only must externals conspire to make him so, but he 
must himself be so organized and disciplined, as to receive good im- 
pressions in a good spirit. This is the reason why sickness neutralizes, 
if it does not destroy, all other gouds. But there is no sickness so 
fatal as that general mal aise, that rusty movement of the whole ca- 
pillary system, which keeps the patient in a state of perpetual super- 
irritation, and makes him fret at every trifle, ‘‘ like a gummed velvet.” 
This condition, if it were not a great misfortune, would be a great 
fault; and not the least of its désagrémens is, that so few will be- 
lieve in the malady, setting the whole down to ill-temper and per- 
versity, 

There is, however, a disagreement between the man and his circum- 
stances, which meets with even less compassion ; and that is marked 
by discontent, where all things conspire to make a man happy. This is 
the discontent produced by satiety and ennui. By some, it is consi- 
dered as the income-tax, paid by the prosperous, or rather as a sacrifice 
due to Nemesis, to propitiate the unfortunate. It is curious that ennus 
is acondition to which those who are considered as otherwise of the 
most contented disposition, are the most liable. Avarice and ambition 
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are two comfortable and well-conditioned passions, sufficiently elastic to 
extend with circumstances, and to occupy a wider field as the old 
ground becomes exhausted. No matter what the wealth or station of 
the man, as long as these passions stand by him, he is in no danger from 
ennui ; whereas your more dornés animals, whose —_—s are bounded 
by the animal appetites, find themselves easily abandoned by their only 
friends, and are brought to a stand-still, for want of a motive, and con- 
sequently for want of an amusement! It is in vain to say to these 
blasés sur tout, ** throw but a stone the giant dies.” As well might 
we say to a man in the nightmare, breathe, and you get rid of it. It 
may be the premier pas, and the premier pas alone qui coute ; but the 
largest ** mile and a wee bit” in all Scotland, is not more difficult to 
master than this single step. In these cases, the cure must come from 
without; and the loss of an election, a suit in chancery, or a tough fit 

of the gout, are either of them more likely to remedy the complaint, 

than all the philosophy of Socrates. 

We will not therefore advise a friend so afflicted, to make an effort to 
throw off his load; but we would recommend all those whom it may 
concern, to keep their malady to themselves, or, at least, to expose it 
as little as possible. For, in the first place, it is silly thus to lay bare 
your weaknesses, and to give the of moAAo occasion to chuckle at your 
expense, or to thank God they are not like that Pharisee. Qué invidet 
minor est, says somebody’s motto, who being up the stick himself, can 
afford a sarcasm at those who are still in the mud; and if desirous to 
preserve this superiority, you must not show up the worm at the heart, 
which reduces’ you below the beggar. The principle, for the most part, 
is well understood in the best company; where you meet with really 
great men bearing the whole load of perpetual ennui, with a placid 
gravity and a seeming unmovedness, that immeasurably beats the 
Lacedemonian boy with his fox; and of which Prometheus, with his 
vulture, isa poor type. Not that we recommend a broad grin in per- 
petuity; for not only would the effort be too much even for a lord in 
waiting, ora speaker of the House of Commons (both of them chosen 
expressly for their power of not yawning), but if attainable, it would be 
downright vulgarity. 

What remains to be said on this subject, our readers may easily sup- 
ply for themselves; we therefore take our leave of them for this month, 
by only reminding them that of all incarnate bores, there is none so 
utterly insufferable as the wretch who is for ever contented, who likes 
all you say, and all you do; who never contradicts you, and never 
complains, though all Exeter Hall were holding him on their theological 
gridiron. To this rule we know but of one exception, and that is, in the 
readers of this our miscellany (and of our own lucubrations more es- 
pecially), whom we desire to see and to keep ‘‘ shut up in measureless 
content” with their fare; for we may as well confess, that ngthing 
would mortify us more, than if any one of them should “‘ hint a fault, or 
hesitate dislike” at one only of the numerous, striking, original, bril- 
liant, imaginative, or intense articles, which proceed from the pens of 
those admirable writers, whose many faces under a Hood, are, we 
flatter ourselves, the admiration and delight of a grateful public. 
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DUMAS. 


FROM THE FRENCH, 


In the house said to have belonged to Francis I., in the Rue de 
l’Hirondelle, at Paris, and where the Duchess of Chateaubriant, one 
of the mistresses of that king, is reported to have lived, dwelt a 
very rich man, one Dumas, an ex-attorney. His family consisted of 
a son and daughter; the household was completed by a female servant, 
whose wages were twelve crowns a year. This poor drudge was, in- 
deed, a maid of all work. Besides the cookery and the care of the 
chambers, the shoe-cleaning, brushing the clothes of her masters, and 
dusting the furniture of every room in the house, she had to get up, 
wash, and clear-starch all the fine linen, knead the bread, and, in ad- 
dition to all this, fetch water from the river. Nor were these the whole 
of her labours ; for she had to groom and feed the mule on which Maitre 
Dumas, and the Sieur Eudes, his son, rode turn and turn about in the 
course of the week. Poor Margueriton had, besides, to walk after her 
mistress whenever she sallied forth, either to hear mass at Notre-Dame, 
or to pay visits in the neighbourhood. 

Maitre Dumas was not only rich, but had the reputation of being 
so. It was whispered, moreover, that he was addicted to magic, and 
was in correspondence with the fiend; and this report gained the more 
credit, inasmuch as he was never seen at church, nor was he known to 
have any confessor, or communicate with any priests. He studied 
much, and shut himself up ina room at the top of a house, whither he 
retired to view the stars, more as an astrologer than an astronomer. 
There, in secret, he cast nativities; and there crowds of impious per- 
sons came nightly to consult him. 

Every Wednesday, when the hand of the dial pointed to the hour 
of three, Dumas ascended to his lofty chamber, and there double- 
locked himself in. Every Wednesday, also, so sure as the day came, 
some minutes after Dumas had entered his study, the heavy trot of an 
enormous mule was heard to cease before the house of the old miser. 
Now this mule would have been the most magnificent mule in the 
world, if it had not displayed, on the left side of the croup, a terrible, 
deep and bloody gash, which it made one shudder to see. A rider, of 
stature and bulk that did not disgrace the beast, bestrode the mule. 
He had a proud, imposing air, but his forehead bore the impress of 
three wounds, so red and raw, that one would have said they were 
three burning coals incrusted in the flesh: the sight of them shocked 
the passenger, who involuntarily turned away his head when the cava- 
lier and his mule appeared. 

The rider and his mule, for more than thirty years, had come and 
gone whence and where nobody knew; for when the curious had en- 

eavoured to follow them, and this had often happened, both were 
always lost sight of near the cemetery of the Innocents. When the 
cavalier arrived at the house of Dumas, who was now ninety years old, 
the mule stood, without being tied, in the courtyard of the hotel; and 
the former, without being announced, went straightway to the chamber 
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where Dumas was, opened, without knocking, the iron-lined door, 
shut himself in with the ex-attorney, passed an hour with him, came 
down alone, mounted his mule, and rode off at a round trot. Where 
he went, Heaven knows! Maitre Dumas quitted his cabinet later, 
and did not come out of it til] the bell rang for supper. 

It was not to be expected that these goings on would pass unnoticed, 
and indeed it furnished abundant food for the gossips of the neighbour- 
hood. The Sieur Eudes was not young, he was on the wrong side of 
fifty. Every year was his marriage talked of, but nevertheless he con- 
tinued single, as well as his sister, who was forty-five years old, a de- 
votée, peevish and intolerant, 

As for old Dumas, his preservation and state of health were altoge- 
ther extraordinary. No infirmity, not a wrinkle even, betrayed his 
great age. He was active and vigorous, and was even said to give 
himself up to the gaieties of youth. A whole century of scandalous 
anecdotes circulated at his expense, and more than once the curé of 
Saint-André-des-Arts had publicly reproached him for the irregularity 
of his life. 

One morning, it was on a Wednesday, the 31st day of December, 
in the year of God, 1700, about two o'clock, the heavy and rapid tread of 
the great mule was heard in the street. Maitre Dumas was in his cabinet, 
as usual, and, as usual also, the unknown made his way up to it, without 
announcing himself to any one ; but this time he tied up his mule in the 
courtyard. He presented himself suddenly and doubtless unexpect- 
edly, for the old man at the sight of his visiter uttered a horrible 
shriek. A stormy discussion arose between them, each spoke loudly 
and vehemently—the quarrel raged long. At last down came the cava- 
lier with the three scars, and his mule bore him away with such eyes 
that the neighbours declared they were unable to follow them wit 
their eyes. 

When the ancient attorney descended in his turn his children recog- 
nised him with difficulty. He was no longer the vigorous and firm old 
man : death was in his livid, flabby cadaverous face ; his eyes were lus- 
treless. He gasped out to his son and daughter that he should not dine 
with them, and soon made signs that he desired to go up again to his 
chamber : his son and daughter took him under his arms, and half wa 
ported, half carried him up the staircase, which it was evident he cou 
never again descend without aid. They hinted as much to him, and he 
then managed to make them understand that they should come for him 
at four o’clock ; but before they left him he signed to his son.to double- 
lock him up in the chamber. The Sieur Eudes reluctantly obeyed his 
parent, and took the key with him. 

What passed in this chamber? None ever could tell that. At four 
o'clock the son saw an usher of the courts, a friend of his father, come 
to the house, and he begged this man to go up with him and aid him 
in helping the old man down. The lock grated harshly twice, they 
opened the door, entered, and found the chamber empty. Maitre 
Dumas had disappeared. , 

They sought for the old man with extreme care. They called in en- 
gineers masons, carpenters, upholsterers and builders: they sounded 
the chamber in every part, but no trace of any secret opening could be 
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found, and the most active investigations of the police could discover 
nothing relative to this mysterious taking off. 

Suspicion then fell upon the children of the attorney, and great sums 
did they expend in proving their innocence, and searching for him who 
was gone; but both the brother and the sister died without the conso- 
lation of obtaining any light regarding the lot of their father. The 
cavalier, who for thirty years had never failed to pay his hebdomadal 
visit, appeared not again, and at last people no longer troubled them- 
selves about the affair, which was gradually forgotten by most. The 
memory of it was not, however, entirely lost, and fifty years afterwards 
the subject was again revived. 

Marshal de Villeroy, as very a gossip as any old nurse of them all, 
instead of banishing all superstitious terrors from the mind 6f his 
pupil, was constantly filling the imagination of the royal infant with 
ghost-stories. It is truly said that youth and white paper take all im- 
pressions, and these first impressions are never effaced. When Louis 
XV. became king, he was still at the mercy of every charlatan, who 
was inclined to arrest his attention, by rehearsing some terrible phan- 
tom scene, 

Among the tales of terror which had most affected the king in his 
youth, that of the disappearance of the attorney Dumas stood promi- 
nent. He took pleasure in reciting it himself, and of observing the 
effect which it produced on his complaisant audience. 

One day he told the story in the presence of the Count de St. Ger- 
main, whose pretensions to supernatural knowledge are well known. 
The count, at once, offered to clear up the mystery, and to make the 
king acquainted with the circumstances which had so long remained 
secret. 

Madame de Pompadour was present, and manifested an interest in 
the proposition of the count: she begged the king to permit the count 
to reveal the mysteries which he pretended to know. The circle ap- 
proved, of course, of the favourite’s proposition, and the count was de- 
sired to proceed. 

‘** This instant, sire,” said the count, with a low bow; “I only re- 
quest tenj minutes, and your majesty shall be obeyed.” 

He then with great gravity, proceeded to draw lines, and write alge- 
braic and astrological signs and figures; these he appeared to study 
intensely, and, before the expiration of the ten minutes, turning to the 
king : 

“Sire,” said he, ‘the workmen and engineers who have endea- 
voured to trace the attorney Dumas, were either gained over by inte- 
rested persons soto manage as that no trace of him should be disco- 
vered, or had but a moderate share of the knowledge necessary for their 
journey work. In an angle of the chamber, near the door, is a move- 
able panel concealing the entrance of a staircase that runs between the 
walls, At the extremity of this staircase is a little cellar; to that 
cellar, Dumas, having swallowed a liquor which renewed his strength, 
retired: then took a powerful sleeping draught, and never woke 
again.” 

“* Then it was Satan who visited him ?” 

** Sire,” replied the count, “ if your majesty will deign to become a 
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Rosycrucian, I will immediately raise the veil which conceals this 
mystery; but at present it is impossible for me to answer the question, 
for in doing so, I should expose myself to the greatest perils.” rd 

The king bit his lip, and asked the count no more questions. Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, however, whose curiosity was roused even more 
than the king’s, wrote to the lieutenant of police. 

She stated to that officer the revelations made by the count, and 
enjoined him to order a new search of the place. She was obeyed. 

The searchers found the moveable panel, the secret staircase, and 
the subterranean chamber, where, in the midst of a vast number of 
astrological and chemical instruments, lay the still clad skeleton of 
Maitre Dumas. He was lying on the ground, and at bis side was a 
broken agate cup, and crystal bottle broken also. One of the frag- 
ments of this bottle still contained the sediment of opium. 

This discovery wonderfully increased the king’s faith in the Count 
de St.Germain; though there are not wanting those who believe that 
the whole was got up by Madame de Pompadour, the count, and the 
lieutenant of police. But if Louis XV. was deceived in this adven- 
ture, the disappearance of the old attorney still remains unexplained. 








OBSERVATIONS UPON OBSERVERS, 
WITH 


REMARKS ON THE FACULTY OF WINKING. 


No book makes its appearance in the days we live in, without being 
soon followed by another which is styled its ‘* Companion.” We have 
‘* Companions to the Prayer-book,” “Companions to the Almanack,” 
and companions to twenty other works, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate. 

It would be a great pity to allow the treatise lately published with 
the title of ‘* What to observe,” to want a comrade when companion- 
ship is so much in fashion, and writers pair off like members of the 
House of Commons. It is therefore proposed to have a little discussion 
here in our own rambling way upon the question ‘‘ what not to ob- 
serve,” leaving it to some base compiler to digest our remarks, or make 
what hash of them he pleases for the instruction of the public, the profit 
of the booksellers, and his own “ filthy lucre,” if he should chance to 
be one of that melancholy brotherhood who live by their wits, albeit 
they have no wit to live by. : 

The importance of the present question is obvious. The range of’ 
human observation being coextensive with the universe, the more we 
limit our excursions through so boundless a field, the less will be our 
fatigue, and the more exact our acquaintance with those tracts of know- 
ledge within which we have confined the exercise of our faculties. 
Some carry this principle so far as to devote their entire lives to the 
examination of a cockle-shell, to diving into the bells of heather blos- 
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soms, or to researches into the mysteries of a Greek accent, and they 
have their reward in obtaining perfect and undisputed mastery of these 
several exalted studies ; whereas it is plain, that had the conchologist 
meddled with accents, the grammarian with heather-bells, or the bota- 
nist with either cockle-shell or circumflex, not one of the three would 
have made his name immortal. 

These may be thought examples of rather narrow circles of intelli- 
ence, but it is still true that the sportsman who follows all sorts of game 
oes not make the best day's shooting, and that he who applies himself 

to every thing is not far removed from him who applies to nothing. 

It has never been our lot to meet with the famous treatise, ‘‘ De om- 
nibus rebus,”” but there can be little doubt of its being extremely heavy 
reading, even without taking into account the appendix, “de quibus- 
dam aliis.” We have seen, however, only too many books coniposed 
with apparently the same object, namely, to leave nothing unsaid that 
was sayable, and nothing observable unobserved. 

There is, for instance, a numerous tribe of tourists and travellers who 
are too observant by a thousand degrees, and whose study it is to 
leave nothing unremarked through all the lands they visit, with an 
occasional exception in favour of what is truly remarkable in each. 
Had these writing ramblers, or rambling writers, only understood the 
first principles of the science—‘‘ what not to observe”’—they would 
have had fewer to ridicule and more to read them. How often have we 
wished they had slumbered, like the albatross, as they winged their 
way through Europe, or that on their visits to China they had taken a 
dose of opium sufficient to put them asleep as long as Rip Van Winkle, 
or the seven sleeping youths of Ephesus. Doubtless, however, on 
awaking, they would have published their dreams of Constantinople, 
visions of Pekin, or a ‘‘ thousand and one nights,” amongst the ruins 
of Cabool. 

As there is nothing so impertinent as the modern spirit of observa- 
tion, so there is nothing so unmerciful. 


Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter. 


There is no objection to any lady or gentleman making observations 
in any number, or to any length, upon any subject, from a comfit to a 
constitution, but why should they inflict them ?.. Why must they print 
all the nonsensical details of their memorandum-books? And, what is 
more to our purpose, why are treatises written to encourage them, and 
give them additional facility in an art at which they are already only 
too proficient? There seems no very urgent necessity in these times to 
teach people how or what to observe. Observation is the vice of the 
day ; nothing is allowed to pass without observation. Society is be- 
come one vast observatory, and London is even provided with a Quad- 
rant. The smallest and most unassuming nebula, or a comet only 
three days old, has a better chance of creeping unseen across the field 
of a telescope at Greenwich, than the minutest hole in our coat has of 
eluding the note-takers of this all-observing age. 


A chiel’s amang ye takin notes ! 


Where is the “chiel amang ye” that is not “takin notes?” Every 
paper we take up might justly be called ‘‘ The Observer.” Observing 
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is become as odious as time-serving, and the Observatives outnumber 
the Conservatives ten times over. ‘Time was when people were divided 
into the observers and the observed, but now even the observed of all 
observers is himself an observer. 


Let Observation with extended view 
Survey mankind from China to Peru. 


Is there a viler couplet or a viler precept in the English language ? 
This is precisely what observation is doing at present. Our grandfa- 
thers and grandmothers used to do sundry things ‘‘ under the rose ;” 
but all the roses in Persia would not screen one of the present genera- 
tion from the all-prying, Paul-prying eye of your modern observer, 
In the rosiest thicket of the ‘‘ garden of Gal” gitself, Prudence would 
hesitate to tie her own garter in these remarking and reporting days. 
We are not a generation of vipers, but of eagles or lynxes. It would 
be hazardous to commit a fawx-pas in the very heart of a mill-stone ; 
and the smallest coral island in the South Sea has lost all reputation as 
a sanctuary from the public gaze, 

The fallentis semita vite exists no more; the world, which once 
was so full of green lanes and byways, through which it was so plea- 
sant to saunter from one stage of life to another, is now traversable by 
high-roads only, and there is no such thing as a private path, a private 
house, a private transaction, or a private man, from the pole to the 
equator, and from the equator to the pole. The existence of a public 
is now a tremendous truth: but the public voice is not half so terrible 
as the public eye. 

Despite of the progress of temperance, almost every house in the 
country may be said to be a public-house, for it is absolutely impossible 
to bait a trap for a mouse on a Monday night without the fact being 
known over the three kingdoms before the set of Tuesday's sun—a 
manifest proof that the public eye is upon our minutest and most re- 
tired actions, and that, only for considerations of climate and tempe- 
rature, we might as well live in our greenhouses as in our mansions of 
brick or stone. Yet, it is in an age like this that books, forsooth, must 
be written to teach people how to observe! Had we an Argus in these 
didactic days, there would not be wanting some goodnatured individual 
to present him with a hundred pair of Solomon’s spectacles. 

. Lynceus, the type of ocular acuteness, would surely have a solar 
microscope bestowed on him out of the same superfluous benignity. 
The genius of the age, if a genius it has, is peeping. That there 
should be folks who delight in peeping is not surprising; but that any 
one should like to be peeped at does indeed astonish. Yet there are 
men, and great men too, who like to be peeped at vastly. Milton had — 
no notion of the pleasure of a morning walk in the fields without 
being spied from behind the bushes. 


Sometimes walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms, or hillocks green. 


However, to be observed was a distinction two centuries ago, which 
it certainly is not at present, when there is not a hedge-row in the 
kingdom without one pair of eyes at least peering out from behind it in 
obedience to the law of universal observation. For our part, we do 
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not say that we wish every descendant or disciple of Peeping Tom sent 
to the birthplace of that type and “ great original” of all observers ; 
nor do we assert that it would be no serious misfortune if the public 
was seized with a fit of opthalmia, or had a cataract in its eye about 
the size of Niagara; but we are humane enough to sympathize with 
those who use such language. 

Suppose you had the luck of Sancho Panza, and were to be made 
governor of some island, or governor-general of some distant colony or 
dependency of the empire, how would you like to be unable to take a 
morning's ride on your horse, mule, ass, elephant, or hobby, or to play 
any innocent prank whatsoever, for the amusement of yourself, your 
little court, or perhaps your native country, without being marked and 
remarked, viewed and reviewed, scanned, observed, watched, ‘noted 
down, and then shown up, as if the ramblings of a statesman were no 
more to be respected than the aberration of the stars ?—or, as if because 
the nation bestows upon an individual a high office and a large salary, 
it is therefore entitled to set upa great telescope and make him the public 
gaze like an occultation of Mars, atransit of Venus, or a common whis- 
kered and bearded comet? No man now is master of his gaits of going ; 
his gaits* are claimed as public property, and every whippersnapper 
that can pen a newspaper paragraph, or make “a few observations” in 
the House of Commons, thinks himself entitled to discuss the measures 
of the grandest viziers, and the proclamations of three-tailed pachas. 

The world has either ceased to have corners, or no business is any 
longer done in them. Where is the corner now without a Q in it? 
The little crooked thing that asks questions is endowed with the attri- 
bute of ubiquity, and society seems to have resolved itself into a ge- 
neral committee of inquiry, or rather to have formed itself into one vast 
“* army of observation.” 

The disastrous influence of this upon several of the fine arts, for 
instance jobbing in its various branches, and the still nobler art of 
tormenting our fellow-creatures, is too manifest to need explanation. 
If, on the one hand, by indulging our curiosity, we have made some 
trifling addition to our knowledge of chemistry, geology, and mathe- 
matics, consider all we have lost upon the other, in the more fascinating 
and interesting departments of public jugglery and holy humbug. 

Diplomacy is now openly laughed at ; the public expects to be made 
the confidante of every political secret; the “ reason of state,” once 
held in such becoming reverence, is treated with the coarsest ridicule; 
Machiavelli is sent to ‘‘ Old Nick,” his namesake ; mystery and in- 
trigue, that in former times were the very keys that opened the temple 
of fame to statesmen, are numbered among the mortal sins, and the 
tide of opinion is running with alarming rapidity against even red tape 
and envelopes. The day is perhaps not far off when an English and 
a French minister will conduct their negotiations through the medium 
of a correspondence in the public journals; and probably at the next 
general congress of the European powers any Quidnunc desirous of 
being present will have only to pay a guinea for a ticket, if indeed he 
does not insist upon his right to pass in and out of the hall as freely as 
the plenipotentiary of Russia or Great Britain. 

Having alluded above to the art of torinenting our fellow-men, we 
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& 
cannot help adding a word upon the subject, because we feel that the 
evil genius of observation has already deplorably contracted this spa- 
cious field for the exercise of talent and ingenuity. The planter of 
Jamaica or St. Domingo can no longer ‘‘ wallop his own nigger” in 
quiet and comfort, because every stroke of the whip is sure to: be 
heard over the whole terraqueous globe. Corporal punishments have 
alarmingly decreased in the army for the same reason. It is a gross 
abuse of words to call a man a private soldier, who is not allowed to 
enjoy so much as a flogging in a barrack-square even ona Sunday 
without the public eye witnessing every lash he receives, and the 
public press trumpeting the transaction through the length and breadth of 
the land. However, it is not in the army we expect to find the blessings 
of practical liberty; but is any other department more exempt from 
the inquisitorial eye of the modern tyrant, Observation? Look at our 
trade; read the Report of the Children’s Employment Commission, 
and mark the encroachments of this daring spirit upon the once 
boasted freedom of the British manufacturer. 

The commissioned ‘ observers,” speaking of a foundry at Willenhall, 
call it ** shameful and cruel” to correct naughty little workmen with 
sledges, files, and hammer-handles! An amiable and accomplished 
lady of the same place is made the subject of the most injurious re- 
marks for merely ‘ laying hold of the hair of the boys before break- 
fast and lugging them as long as she could stand over them ; she also 
punched them in the face with her jist, like a man fighting with an- 
other man.” 

This is the way in which commissioners paid by government respect 
the liberty of Englishwomen! Mrs. Jones of Willenhall cannot chas- 
tise a young manufacturer in ever so feminine a manner without being 
observed on in a big blue book, presented formally to both houses of 
Parliament. Nay the commissioners must call her fair hand a fist / 
and compare her, in the energetic discharge of the commonest mater- 
nal duty, to ‘a man fighting with another man,” a sarcasm just as 
applicable to Boadicea and Mrs. Brownrigg, indeed to every English 
lady who has exerted herself in her day to sustain the manly charac- 
ter of the nation. 

Again, at Sedgely, it has been the long-established and time-ho- 
noured practice to punish children with rods of iron, which are occa- 
sionally made red-hot, when it is intended to administer a warmer 
whipping than usual. ! 

‘‘In Sedgely, they are sometimes struck,” says Mr. Commissioner 
Pry, “with a red-hot iron, and burnt and bruised simultaneously.” 
This is mentioned with reprobation !—the commissioner being probably 
ignorant that rods of iron are mentioned in Scripture, where the birch- 
rod is never once named, from which circumstance it may fairly be 
concluded that wherever ‘the rod is recommended in the Bible (for 
instance, in the book of Proverbs), it is a rod of iron that is meant, 
But we are not yet done with the observers of Sedgely, who evince as 
little classical taste as scriptural information. They proceed to “ ob- 
serve :” 

‘* Sometimes the children have a flash of lightning sent at them. 
When a bar of iron is drawn white hot from the forge, it emits fiery 
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articles which the man commonly flings in a shower upon the ground 
[ a swing of his arm before placing the bar upon the anvil. This 
shower is sometimes directed at the boy. It may come over his hands 
and face, his naked arms, or on his breast. If his shirt be open in 
front, which is usually the case, the red-hot particles lodge therein, and 
he has to shake them out as fast as he can.” 

This highly picturesque and classical mode of discipline, worthy of 
adoption at Eton and Harrow, instead of exciting the rapturous admi- 
ration of the commissioner for its exquisite taste and refinement, is 
actually produced as an instance of barbarity / Can any thing more 
romantic be conceived than chastisement with ‘a flash of lightning ?” 
To us it appears the very poetry of punishment; and the only question 
is whether itis not much too sublime for the children of the working- 
classes who are only too well off to be whipped with chain-cables and 
caned with billy-rollers. When we reflect that the little Olympians 
themselves, when they were naughty, were probably corrected in this 
splendid and imposing way, it really strikes us that a thrashing with a 
thunderbolt is an honour which ought to be reserved for the gods and 
godlings of the earth, in our aristocratic seminaries, and the vulgar 
terrors of the broom left to the children of smiths and weavers. This 
is worth the consideration of the Education Committee of the Privy 
Council, 

But enough has been said, it is presumed, to establish the necessity 
of limiting and checking, instead of stimulating and encouraging the 
spirit of observation, one of the most impertinent and vexatious spirits 
by which a man or a nation was ever possessed. The eye ought to be 
trained to wink more and to see less; the habit of ‘turning a deaf 
ear” ought to be diligently cultivated; and if people could be re- 
strained from applying their noses so close as they are fond of doing 
to a multitude of little arrangements and transactions, public and pri- 
vate, with which they have nothing to do, there would not be a tenth 
part of the bad odours of which we hear every day such loud com- 
plaints, for all metaphysicians agree that a smell, whether sweet or 
unsavoury, is not a smell, unless it is smelled. 

It is not so easy, however, to decline or avoid the intelligence ten- 
dered us by our ears and noses, as that which offers itself through the 
medium of our eyes. The organs of hearing and smelling are unpro- 
vided with natural stoppers; they have no apparatus corresponding 
with the eyelid. We shall not pronounce this a defect in the human 
structure, but it clearly might have been ordered otherwise, and it is 
certain that there are numerous situations in which it would be a charm- 
ing privilege to be able to bar out a sound or a smell at pleasure. A 
stopper for the ear would remove, for example, one of the gravest ob- 
Jections entertained by many to parliamentary life, nay, even to the 
married state itself; but more upon this subject upon another occa- 
sion, 

The principal organ of observation is decidedly the eye. Hence the 
sun, the greatest of observers, is called the eye of the world,— 


Of this great world the eye and soul ; 
and Heaven is said to 
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Wake with all its eyes, 


every star that twinkles being the eye of its own system, But it has 
not been sufficiently noticed that the eye has a non-observing power as 
well as an observing one; and is given us as much to wink with as to 
see with. If the sun has not the gift of winking, being unprovided 
with an eyelid, there is a compensation for this seeming defect of his 
optics in the clouds that occasionally obscure his vision, in the eclipses 
to which he is periodically subject, and particularly in the beautiful 
arrangement that produces the phenomenon of sunset. This glorious 
luminary is not always staring at the faults and follies, the vanities and 
villanies, the malfeazances and misfeazances of poor mortals: he is 


not always 
Darting his light through every guilty hole, 


like a thousand malignant little eyes in the heads of human beings, 
Possessing the faculty of winking, or what is equivalent thereto, the 
sun makes a generous and considerate use of it. He never sets without 
setting us an example of the sublimest charity, deliberately closing his — 
piercing eye to ten thousand rogueries, frauds, and treasons; ten 
thousand scenes of profligacy and haunts of dissipation, At what 
infinite intrigues, and assignations numberless, does he not mercifully 
wink? What myriads of follies and vices of all sorts might he not 
witness in every stage of their commission, by simply tarrying a few 
hours longer above the horizon, and exercising his talent of observation 
with a little human malice. But he is so far above such paltry curio- 
sity, that he is recorded to have more than once in his career gone out 
of his way, actually left the high-road of Heaven, to avoid a spectacle 
of guilt—for instance, the horrid banquet of Thyestes. How superior 
to the moon, who, after keeping her chamber the livelong day, while 
the inhabitants of the globe are about their lawful business, and, gene- 
rally speaking, conducting themselves with decorum, issues forth in the 
evening as it were, expressly to peep, or sometimes gaze with her full 
round eye at the very doings which her brother has just plunged into 
the ocean to shun the sight of. The moon is the very mistress of the 
School for Scandal; but how many eyes imitate hers, and how few 
follow the example of the sun’s? The gazers and starers are numerous 
sects, but the winkers are few indeed. Some people appear never to 
wink at all, just as if their eyes had no lids to them, and they conse- 
quently observe every thing that is deformed, unsightly, disagreeable, 
or revolting in the world, which is, of course, an inconceivable satis- 
faction to them, or they would learn to shut their eyes upon occasion 
like their less observant neighbours. Philosophers tell us that this de- 
fect in the apparatus for winking, is particularly striking in the case of 
those whose benevolent dispositions are none of the strongest, while the 
goodnatured man, on the contrary, is found to possess an uncommon 
flexibility of the eyelid, by virtue of which he winks a great deal, and 
thus avoids the observation of a thousand matters and incidents calcu- 
lated to hurt the sight. In some men this facility of winking is ex- 
cessive, and it leads them into every sort of extravagancy; they shut 
their eyes to the most enormous crimes, as well as to the most trifling 
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peccadilloes. They are sure that the swindler intended to return the 
peresy of his dupe, and that the murderer never meant to hurt a 
rair of his victim’s head. They wink at the most barbarous assassina- 
tion, and amiably designate it a ‘‘ homicidal monomania.” If their 
sovereign is shot at by a traitor, they are the people who doubt that the 
pistol was loaded, and call for the production of the ball. This is the 
sort of vision which Shakspeare calls ‘* the perpetual wink,” and there 
is no doubt whatsoever but that it results from an unhealthy state of 
the organ, and ought particularly to engage the attention of the oculist. 
That the disorder is eminently favourable to the impunity of the most 
dangerous malefactors, is clear from tragical experience ; the murderer 
may be said to escape in the twinkling of a juror’s, a judge's, or a 
physician’s eye; and humanity to a ruffian proves the utmost pitch of 
cruelty to the unoffending public. 

The opposite distemper is that which has been already noticed, 
namely, the case of those who consider that to wink at the minutest 
flaw, or the slightest transgression, is an offence of the kind which the 
law terms a misprision. They see every thing, and forgive nothing; 
they are the spies, informers, witnesses, prosecutors, and, we may 
add, unpaid beadles and volunteer executioners of the circle of 
society which they infest; and such is the sinfulness of the world, that 
they have only too much employment in their detestable vocation. 

But a closer examination of the visual organs of persons of this 
character, leads us rather to conclude that they have brought them- 
selves to use their eyelids very little than that they are absolutely de- 
void of that ingenious provision of our physical constitution. The fact 
is, that illnatured people have lids to their eyes as well as those who 
most abound with the milk and cream of human kindness. It is also 
beyond dispute, that nature makes nothing in vain; and hence the 
question immediately suggests itself, of what use is the eyelid to the 
multitudes of individuals who wink so seldom, that they are vulgarly 
supposed never to wink at all. This is a point of some difficulty; but 
we think we shall explain it satisfactorily. 

What is right may be winked at as well as what is wrong: and may 
not the eye be so constructed as to be only capable of closing when 
the object presented to it is distinguished by its physical or moral 
beauty? This, we believe, is a very common structure of the organ. 
How many instances have we not known ourselves of men who never 
in the‘course of their lives winked at the slightest blemish in the charac- 
ter of their neighbour or their friend, yet who possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the gift of winking at his talents and his virtues. Even where 
observance was most conspicuous, 


And multitudes of virtues passed along, 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng— 


they saw no more of the procession than a blind man does of the 
Lord Mayor's show. They winked until the pomp went by, and might 
have declared with perfect truth, that they saw nothing so lovely in an 
Eleanora, nothing so ,benevolent in a Howard, or nothing so great in 
a Chatham or a Franklin. Eyes of this description may be said to 
connive at worth, just as those of another formation connive at in- 
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firmities or foibles. They are perfectly incapable of the impertinence 
of remarking the good points of their acquaintance; they hold that 
nothing can be more rude than to stare at any man’s amiable peculi- 
arities ; in a word, they pay Virtue the distinguished compliment of 
treating her as they treat the sun on the meridian, whose spots it is 
lawful to observe and gaze at, but whose glories may not be searched 
by mortal eye. 
What is more familiar than the practical inversion of the poet's 

amiable precept, 

Be to her virtues ever kind, 

Be to her faults a little blind ? 


The reverse would seem to be a maxim in nota little vogue,— 


Be to her virtues ever blind, 
Be to her failings never kind,— 


so completely has no small portion of mankind habituated their organs 
of observation to see nothing but the foul, and wink at nothing but the 
fair,—to connive at beauty, and feed their eyes upon the beast. The 
torture devised by the Roman satirist for the punishment of vice, is 
eluded by this method of eye-education. 


Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta. 


How many thousands are there who would no more recognise any 
one of the cardinal virtues, were they to meet her bodily in the streets 
of London, than they would Nebuchadnezzar or Abednego? Were 
the said virtues even to appear in cardinal’s hats, it is mach to be 
doubted if ten men in England would recognise one of the four. There 
are observers who behold incarnate fiends wherever they turn, yet who 
never saw an incarnate angel in their lives. Nay, when angels put on 
the flesh, they are apt to be taken for demons by men who have trained 
their retinas to receive no images but those of deformity and vice. Thus 
Religion oft clothes herself in the flesh of the mitred pontiff, only to 
be called intolerance, sensuality, or hypocrisy. Thus Justice arrays 
herself in the human limbs of chancellors and judges, yet continues as 
much unknown as before her incarnation. Thus Wisdom, too, takes 
the shape and substance of some great minister, or shepherd of the 
people, and intending to reveal herself, only puts on a more complete 
disguise. Economy, in the form of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is called Extravagance ; and Liberty, in the likeness of a Secretary of 
State, is taken for Oppression. No wonder that public virtue, thus 
abused and dishonoured, should soon ‘‘ shuffle off the mortal coil,” and 
leaving the ministerial frame to be animated by its own inferior spirit, 
and illuminated by its own feeble light, hasten to join Astrea in her 
kindred skies. This is perhaps the true explanation of the marvel- 
lously small stock of prudence with which the affairs of kingdoms are 
proverbially said to be administered ; and it is also the best apology 
that can be suggested for the follies and absurdities of statesmen. 
minister is reproached with casting off Wisdom, when the truth is, 
that Wisdom in despair has flung off the minister. ! 

Here it may not be amiss to remark a very curious peculiarity in the 
organization of the human eye, and one which wren | exemplifies 
the astonishing connexion between the body and the m we allude 
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to the way in which the sight is influenced by political and party feel- 
ing. One would never suppose, arguing @ priori, that the fact of 
being Whig, Tory, Radical, or Chartist, had any connexion whatever 
with the physical machinery by which we either see or wink ; but ex- 
perience assures us that the connexion is very close indeed. Of this 
any body may satisfy himself by planting himself in a group of poli- 
ticians, close to the doors of either House of Parliament. A gentle- 
man alights from his horse—the Whigs call him a goose or a donkey ; 
the Tories cry “*a Numa!” or ‘ta Solon!” Another senator arrives in 
his cab—the Tories pronounce him a knave and a jobber; the Whigs 
see a Fabricius or an Aristides; the Radicals would appear not to see 
him at all, as if he was but the ghost of a legislator, or Mr. Nobody in 
proper person. Again a carriage draws up, and behold a judge comes 
up the scene. 

“ Scroggs !” growls one partisan. 

** A Daniel!” exclaims his opponent. 

To a third, the noble and learned lord is simply another Mansfield ; 
to a fourth, as palpable a Jefferies as the eye of manever beheld. Then 
are seen two or three pedestrian senators walking arm-in-arm to the 
great council of the nation. One observer sees a flight of eagles; upon 
the retina of another, the selfsame objects paint the forms ‘of so many 
kites, or ** mousing-owls;” to a third eye, they are a flock of plain 
geese as ever gabbled on, or in the commons, The next comer is a 
right-reverend, or most reverend bishop, in the purple and fine linen, 
borrowed from the divine example of the millionaire in the parable. 
The Radical at once recognises my Lord Dives; the Chartist takes 
him for Lucifer, and peeps under the lawn for the cloven foot: the 
Tory rounds his neighbour in the ear, and observes, ‘‘ How like his 
lordship is to the picture of St. Peter!” or, “ He might sit for the por- 
trait of Barnabas ;”’ or, if a devout Tory indeed, and one who has 
often shed salt tears for the poor estate of the church, he imagines 
that it is Lazarus himself he sees before him. Last arrives the mi- 
nister. 

“A present deity!” bursts from the ministerial section of the spec- 
tators. 

“ A demigod !” 

“A devil!” 

“* Another Cecil !—a second Chatham !” 

** A second Strafford !—another Walpole!” 

‘*A Lamb!” 

“A Wolf!” 

“* A modern Cicero !” 

“The Mummius of his day !” 

** And the Verres!” 

‘** To the Tower with him !” 

“*To the Pantheon !” 

“ A la lanterne .’” 

Such is the effect of that particular acrid humour, called party- 
spirit, upon the optic nerve. A blind man in the crowd, ignorant of 
the prevalence of this description of ophthalmia amongst our country- 
men, would suppose that some mighty wizard—a Merlin, a Michael 
Scott, or ‘‘ thrice great Hermes” himself, hovered over Palace-yard, 
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and entertained himself by momentary metamorphoses of the public 
characters of the day. This would satisfactorily explain how a man 
alighting from his coach, is cheered by some of the bystanders as an 
impersonation of virtue; and before he takes three steps across the 
flagway, hooted by others as the evil principle itself in the form of a 
Jawgiver or ruler, The only other account of the phenomenon, is that 
which has been given above,—namely, a distemper of the vision which 
has hitherto eluded the skill of Mr. Alexander, and the other eminent 
oculists of Europe. 

But still the question “ what no¢ to observe,” remains unanswered. 
It is pretty much the same as the question ‘“‘ when to wink?” We 
would wink at a great many things that pass in the world, upon which 
many people gaze as intently as if they were paid for turning their eyes 
into microscopes. We would not observe a hundred thousand little 
abuses, delinquencies, and malversations, which, if we were commis- 
sioners of inquiry, and salaried inquisitors, we would most unmercifally 
probe to the bottom. We would wink at the spots on the sun’s disk, 
and allow him to set off his general splendour against the few scattered 
specks discovered by the malevolence of astronomers, who would fain 
be the only luminaries in the world. In like manner, should there be 
a mole upon the neck of beauty, we would prefer winking at the mole 
to shutting our eyes upon Venus herself. In morals we would act 
upon the same principle,—see as much worth and merit in ali about us 
as they have to exhibit, and leave it to the unwinking ones to con- 
template and scrutinize their foibles. We would wink at the dark in- 
stead of the bright side of every object presented to our view; being 
none of those who prefer a Satyr to Hyperion, and being rather (saving 
the immorality) of the same mind with Juan, who, 


Turned from grizzly saints and martyrs hairy, 
To the sweet portrait of the Virgin Mary. 


All this would we do, or not do, for our own peace, comfort, and 
enjoyment, merely, and independently of all considerations of ethics 
or religion; not but that we entertain an opinion, grounded upon our 
notions of Christian charity, highly favourable to a more frequent use 
of the eyelid, but because we would not for a moment be thought to 
insinuate a doubt of the seraphic dispositions of those who feel it to 
be their duty to observe every thing, and to wink at nothing.” Be it, 
however, remembered, that nothing herein contained is tobe under- 
stood as conveying the slightest sanction or approbation of those who 
carry the practice of winking to such extreme lengths, as to connive at 
any thing, however flagrant, that promises to be profitable to them- 
selves ; or of that other class of winkers before alluded to, who have 
constituted themselves into a society for the succour and protection 
of persons labouring under the disease of ‘* homicidal monomania.” 
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LETTER OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 


For the following characteristic letter, which forms an appropriate 
pendant to those already published in the New Monthly Magazine, the pub- 
lisher is indebted to the courtesy of Sir Gore Ouseley, to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The allusion to the Arab sign, which the writer detected in her 
correspondent, will remind the reader of a similar token by which her lady- 
ship attributed an oriental origin to Monsieur de Lamartine—the high Arab 
instep, and the consequent arch of the sole of the foot, allowing water to flow 
beneath, as under a bridge. 


To the Right Hon, Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 


Djouni on Mt. Lebanon, 
September, 20, 1837. 


Forgotten by the world, I cannot feel otherwise than much flattered 
by the mark of attention which it has pleased the society of learned men 
to honour me with. I must therefore beg leave, in expressing my grati- 

tude, to return them my sincere thanks. You must not suppose that Iam 

the least of an Arabic scholar, for I can neither read nor write one word 
of that language, and am (without affectation) a great dunce upon some 
subjects. Having lived part of my life with the greatest philosophers 
and politicians of the age, I have been able to make this observation, 
that all of them, however they may dispute and ingeniously reason 
upon abstruse subjects have, in moments of confidence, candidly de- 
clared that we can go no farther. Here we must stop—all is pro- 
blematical, therefore | have wished, however it may appear presump- 
tuous, to go farther and remove some of these stumblingblocks, not by 
erudition, but by trusting to some happy accident. 

It is extraordinary that many of this nature have occurred to me 
during my residence in the east. First, many proofs of the fallacy of 
history; ext, being denied, and even scouted as gross superstition, 
many curious facts, which are pretended to be doubted, because no one 
knows how to account for them, but which real knowledge ean clearly 
substantiate. There is a work in which Alexander the Great is clearly 
proved the son of the High Priest of Jupiter Ammon; and it was by 
his father’s instructions, that he succeeded in confining Gog and Ma- 
gog, of which the name of the Cid Skander is corroborative evidence. 
Then the gap in history which ought to be filled up with the reign of 
Malek Sayf (a second King Solomon), and his family, and after him 
Hamzy, the sort of Messiah of the Druzes, who is expected to return 
in another form. I once saw a work, which clearly proved the Pyra- 
mids to be antediluvian, and that Japhet was aware the deluge was to 
be partial, as he placed ‘that which was most valuable to him in another, 
quarter of the world. 

But what [ have taken the most pleasure in, is the different races of 
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men—more important, it must be granted, than even those of horses, 
whose history in former times was intimately connected with that of 
their masters. I should be rather led to suppose that the name of 
O'Brien was Obeyan or Abeyan, which famous race may perhaps take 
its name from its master. One of my mares is of this race, not the 
one with the two backbones, which is mentioned by an ancient pro- 
phecy. 

The Bedoween Arabs may be divided into two distinct classes, origi- 
nal Arabs, and the descendants of Ismael, whose daughter married the 
ninth descendant of the great Katan, out of which germ sprang the 
famous tribe of the Koreish, subdivided into many tribes, and which 
are a mixture of Hebrew blood. One of the most famous tribes was 
that of the Beni Hasheniz, from which spring the Boshnak and the 
Beni Omeyn, the Irish, always famed for the beauty of their women. 
The Scotch are likewise Koreish—the nobility descending from the 
King Al Yem (and his court), father of Gebailuata, who headed the 
50,000 horse, when they took their flight from the Hedjaz, after a 
quarrel with the Caliph Omar. They resided some time in Syria; but 
when the town of Gebeili became inadequate to contain their numbers, 
many took themselves off to the Emperor Herculius, towards Antioch 
and Tarsus. 

They afterwards left this country in four different divisions, the 
Scotch, the Irish, the Boshnaks, and the Albanians; the Albanians 
being joined by the disbanded soldiers of Tamerlane, called Shams, 
who adopted their dress and manners and passed for Albanians, but 
are rather despised to this day by the thoroughbred Albanians, of 
which I consider the Josca to be the true breed, of whom the great to 
this period, marry only among themselves; still preserving in their 
persons that lightness which the Ghigars have not, whose race is rather 
mongrelized, although perhaps finer men upon the whole—identified more 
by their courage and activity than by their persons with the native Arabs. 
It is said that one tribe went to India, but I doubt this authority, and 
think that perhaps they took the road to India but did not arrive there ; 
for the tribe of Malek is now to be found visiting at times the blacks 
in Africa, who are equally astonished by their beauty as well as by 
the positive interdiction of lying among them. They call themselves 
Koreish: but they are in fact a generation before the Koreish, the first 
of whom was Ferk, or Fish, or Fyr. In case of the tribe of Malek 
counting for one, the Scotch and Irish must have gone together. 

The names of Minorca and Majorca have likewise references, which 
are too long to enter upon. ; ; 

Gibraltar probably took its name from the great chief Gebailu Alta, 
and the monkeys remaining on the mountain without doing any harm 
or infesting the town, seem to indicate that they are confined to certain 
districts by talismanic art, well known among the Koreish, but ill un- 
derstood in these days. 

If you had not an Arab sign about you, which I observed when you 
first made your diplomatic bow, I should hardly venture to express this 
supposition, as it would place me still higher in the list of mad women, 
in which I now stand in the eyes of men. Notwithstanding I can 
bring facts incontrovertible or corroborative, to prove ald that I assert, 
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and my suppositions, therefore, are only founded upon facts of the same 
nature. 

But first, respecting the Scotch, I should like to know how the name 
of one of the most famous and greatest idols of the East, Lochaber, was 
transported into Scotland—from whence, and by whom? ? and Malcolm 
(Ma-el-colm)—I will leave you learned to guess the import. Ameltoo 
(I have done it), Hamilton—Addeitoo (I have numbered them), an- 
swers to Omar—Macduff, with the tambarine, that is, with the band 
of music— Mackenzie (maalkenz), with the treasure (probably the 
Khasnadar)—Elphinstone (the pistachio-nut)—Gordon (gurdan), a 
jewel worn by women round the neck. The tribe of Gordon is now in 
the Neaja country, about thirty-six days from Bussora; the tribe of 
Argyll has at times sojourned on the borders of Syria. 

I need not go any farther; you must look over the Scotch titles and 
names of persons and places, and you will see how many there are, 
who, it is plain to perceive are of Arabic origin; and you will soon ob- 
serve the relation they bear either to circumstances, former employ- 
ments, propensities, or tastes. 

You cannot expect when a Frenchman remains forty years in England, 
and can neither pronounce nor spell a name, that during such a lapse 
of time, many of these names should not have undergone changes, but 
their origin is yet evident. 

The Duke of Leinster's motto (Croom Aboo—his father’s vineyards) 
has a grand signification, aliuding to the most learned of works, of 
which only two copies exist, and Which was not well understood even 
by the great Ulemas until about five hundred years afterwards, when 
Shaikh Mohadeen of the Beni Taya found out the key. 

if I have intruded too long on your valuable time, and that the 
philosopher of chance should have presumed to ‘have offered a little 
heterogeneous information to the learned, you, sir, must the most will- 
ingly forgive me, as your name holds such intrusion in command. ‘I 
want you,”’—(Ouseley). Your star denotes you to be of admirable 
good taste and great perspicuity, and the sign | have mentioned, that 
you are of ancient origin, therefore well calculated to investigate the 
subjects I have had the honour to lay before you, 

You will forgive me for having used the pen of another, but my 
sight and state of health will not at all times allow of my writing a 
long letter, 

I salute all the philosophers with respect. 
Hester Lucy Srannore. 
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A civilian’s camp on the line of march—Contrast presented by the scanty retinue of 
a military man—<An Indian breakfast—The advantage of having a civilian for a 
travelling companion—Reception at an Indian village—The tiger-slayer—Re- 
markable adventure with a tiger—Conjurers and snake-charmers— A dissertation 
upon snakes—<A tiger-hunt—Dancing-girls—Hog-hunting—More tiger-hunting 
—<A tropical thunderstorm— Bear-shooting—Death of the man-eater—Remarks 
on Indian shikarees and their matchlocks—Remarkable instance of sang froid in 
a native— Anecdote of an English officer. 


On the day following the great beat described in the last number, 
one of our party was attacked with shivering and other febrile symp- 
toms. This was a broad hint that it was time for us to exchange t 
close air of the forest for the more salubrious atmosphere of the plains, 
and, accordingly, the camp was struck next morning, and our march 
towards home commenced. 

On reaching the open country our party broke up. My’ brother 
and the two younger civilians, whose leave had nearly expired, were 
obliged to return direct to Dharwar. But E , having some busi- 
ness to transact in the district, resolved to return by a circuitous route 
through a part of the country abounding with game; and I, being 
os the present a free man, gladly accepted his invitation to accompany 

im. 

E——, being a civilian of some standing, travels with a retinue be- 
coming his rank, and, although our party is now reduced to two, our 
followers on the line of march still present an imposing appearance. 
We have three tents—the mess-tent, carried by a camel, and two 
smaller tents, which we use as sleeping-apartments, carried by two 
bullocks each. A fine old elephant named Anack, which we have 
borrowed from a neighbouring Rajah, with his mahout or driver, and 
another attendant, leads the procession. He is followed by four tho- 
roughbred Arab horses, each attended by his groom and grass-cutter, 
with their wives and children. Then come the camel and tent bul- 
locks, a squadron of native ponies, or ¢attoos, loaded with baggage and 
trophies of the chase, and some dozen coolies, bearing our beds, camp- 
furniture, and cowrie-baskets. The rear is brought up by a host of 
native servants, tent-pitchers, and nondescript camp-followers of every 
age and sex, occasionally intermixed with jugglers, snake-charmers, 
and dancing-girls, who join us at the various villages, in hopes of 
being allowed to exhibit at the next halting-place for the amusement 
of the Burrah-sahibs. And the whole are under the charge of E——'s 
two Peons, or armed followers, who are distinguished from other ser- 
vants, by wearing an embroidered shoulder-belt with a large silver 
breastplate. The duties of a Peon are very similar to those of a High- 
land Chieftain’s henchman of former days; he attends his master on 
all occasions, carries his spare gun in hunting, scours the country in 
quest of game, acts as his confidential: messenger, and, on i 
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a village, runs before him, proclaiming his titles and shouting his praises, 
He is generally a fine, handsome fellow, and as consequential as a High- 
land piper. 

In the eyes of an European, it must appear strange and even absurd, 
to see two young men, in weather-stained garments, leather leggings, 
and battered hunting-caps, moving about the country with such a re- 
tinue of followers as 1 have enumerated. But the customs of the 
country, the nature of the climate, and the prejudices of the natives, 
which oblige them to close their doors against all Christians and other 
Aaffers, render a large number of followers absolutely necessary to 
ensure any thing like comfort on a march in India. 

A military man may, and indeed generally does, travel with only a 
small tent, in which he has hardly room to turn, one horse, a single 
bullock to carry his baggage, three coolies bearing. his bed and cowrie- 
baskets, and two native servants, besides the horsekeeper and grass- 
cutter. But with this, the very smallest number of attendants a tra- 
veller can have, he is exposed to many discomforts. He must either 
accompany his people in their slow march, of some two miles an hour; 
or if he chooses to ride on to the halting-place, he must sit for several 
hours under a tree, exposed to heat and dust, the attacks of ants, 
centipedes, and mosquitoes, and the intrusive curiosity of a host of 
gaping natives. When his patience is exhausted, he may amuse him- 
self, and improve his already painfully good appetite, by rubbing 
down and dressing his horse till the baggage arrives, and then he must 
wait at least another hour before the tent is pitched and breakfast 
prepared. Add to this, that if his single horse happens to fall lame, he 
is obliged to trudge along the hot dusty roads on foot;_ that owing: to 
the scantiness of his baggage, he is unable to carry either wine or beer 
—the latter being considered almost a necessary of life in India—and 
is therefore obliged to stint himself to a very small allowance of brandy- 
and-water, hardly strong enough to kill the animalcule ; and that, in 
spite of the utmost economy, he sometimes runs short even of this, 
and you have some of the discomforts resulting from a scanty train of 
followers. 

In the travelling camp of a rich civilian, the case is widely different, 
every luxury is there; and in the heart of the jungles you find as 
many comforts and have as good attendance as you could desire in the 
best-regulated house. 

Immediately after dinner our mess-tent is struck and sent on during 
the night to the next halting-ground, with a set of servants appointed 
for this duty. After smoking our hookah and sipping our coffee, we 
retire, each to his own little tent, where we find a comfortable bed and 
‘ressing apparatus prepared. And next morning at daybreak, after 
another cup of hot coffee, we mount our horses, and canter on to the 
next stage, where we find a large roomy tent pitched, carpets spread, 
tables laid out with,books and writing-materials, clean clothes and bathing 
materials prepargd, and our well-groomed horses fresh and ready for 
any work we may have during the day. Having bathed and refreshed 
ourselves, breakfast is the cry, and, at the word, a host of o uious 
natives appear, bearing curries and _pillaws, eggs, omelets, dried fish, 
sardines, and venison cutlets; claret, green tea, and coffee,.iced 
water and fruit, and other luxuries which none but an Indian break- 
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fast can boast. By the time breakfast is finished, and the fragrant 
hookah discussed, the followers have arrived, and the remainderjof the 
camp is pitched; and thus we move along, by easy stages, enjoying 
healthful exercise with constant change of scene, and finding every 
— comfortable and well arranged, as if the tents had never been 
moved. 

Another important advantage of travelling with a civilian is this, 
that being looked upon in the light of a Rajah, every man, woman, and 
child in the district is the humble and willing slave of ‘* His Mighti- 
ness.” Ifhe be a sportsman—and few young civilians in India are 
not—the shikarees of the different villages, hearing of his approach are 
almost sure to have a tiger, a sounder of wild hog, or some other large 
game marked down previous to his arrival; and a word to the obse- 
quious Ameldar ensures -the services of every male inhabitant of the 
village to act as beaters. And so we travel in princely style, receiving 
homage from the dignitaries of each village, and finding bears, tigers, 
and wild hog, awaiting the Burrah-sahib’s pleasure at almost every 
stage. 

April 20th.—We are encamped to-day near a village with an un- 
pronounceable name, fortified with mud walls, after the manner of 
Mahratta villages in general, and containing a handsome Pagoda. 
E having some business to transact here, was received in his official 
capacity by the Ameldar and other leading men of the place. Just 
before we reached the entrance of the village we saw them approaching, 
mounted on little punchy ponies, smothered in gaudy trappings, and 
having their tails dyed of a bright pink colour. They were preceded 
by a band of native musicians, playing upon horns and tomtoms, and 
other barbarous instruments, and accompanied by servants bearin 
brazen dishes, filled with fruit and flowers, and a few rupees, intend 
as the offermg, without which no native ever presumes to me a 
superior, Half the population of the village followed at their heels, 
shouting with delight at beholding so grand a spectacle; and altoge- 
ther, there was noise, dust, and confusion enough to render the pro- 
cession quite imposing. 

On meeting, both parties came to a halt, the music ceased, and the 
sleek, well-fed Brahmins, dismounting from their equally well-fed 
steeds, approached E with the most profound salaams ; vying with 
each other in the fervour of their welcomes, and hambly craving his 
acceptance of their unworthy offerings. 

Having politely replied to their high-flown compliments, and laid his 
hand upon each of their gifts—a ceremony whichis considered quite 
equivalent to accepting them, and when there are rupees in the case, 
even more satisfactory to the donor—E—— begged the obsequious 
functionaries to remount. This, after some remonstrance, and a great 
many apologies, they were persuaded todo. The two Peons ran be- 
fore their master’s horse, proclaiming his titles, shouting his praises, 
and commanding the’ populace, on nn of death, to make way for the 
Burrah-sahib /—the invincible !—the mirror of justice !—the redresser 
of wrongs !—the protector of the oppressed !—and the terror of wild 

beasts and evil-doers ! !—The musicians again sounded their discordant 
instruments ; the mob rent the air with acclamations, the fat Brahmins 
nodded their heads ‘approvingly, and grunted forth theit assent to each 
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eulogium pronounced by the bawling Peons ; and thus escorted we rode 
slowly through the dusty bazaar till we made our exit at the opposite 
gate of the village. Here we found our tent pitched, and E right 
glad to escape from the barbarous pageantry, and fulsome flattery of 
an Indian welcome, dismissed his fawning escort, with many civil 
speeches for their polite attention. 

Our first care was to summon Bussapa, the principal Shikaree of the 
village—more generally known, in this district, by his well-earned title 
of the ** Tiger-slayer.” He is the most noted hunter of the southern 
Mahratta country, and wears upon his breast several silver medals, re- 
wards given by Government for feats of valour performed in the de- 
struction of notorious tigers. Most of his family have fallen victims 
to these formidable animals; his last remaining son was killed by one 
within the last two months, and he himself has made several extraor- 
dinary escapes; but his firm belief in predestination makes him blind 
to all danger, and each succeeding casualty among the members of his 
family only tends to strengthen the feeling of mortal hatred with which 
he regards the whole feline race, and. renders him more daring in his 
almost daily encounters with them. 

The following anecdote, related by my Brother, affords a striking in- 
stance of this man’s extraordinary presence of mind, and determined 
courage. I give it as I find it noted down in his journal. 

** Bussapa, a shikaree of the Lingyat caste, with whom I am well 
acquainted, was sent for, by the headman of a village, to destroy a tiger 
which had carried off a number of cattle. He came, and having ascer- 
tained the brute’s usual haunts, fastened a bullock near the edge of a 
ravine which he frequented, and quietly seated himself beside it, pro- 
tected only by a small bush. Soon after sunset the tiger appeared, 
killed the bullock, and was glutting himself with the blood, when 
Bussapa, thrusting his long matchlock through the bush, fired and 
wounded him severely. The tiger half rose, but being unable to see 
his assailant, on account of the intervening bush, dropped again upon 
his prey with a sullen growl. Bussapa was kneeling within three 
paces of him, completely defenceless; he did nct even dare to reload, 
for he well knew that the slightest movement, on his part, would, be the 
signal for his immediate destruction: his bare knees were pressed upon 
gravel, but he dared not venture to shift his uneasy position. Ever 
and anon, the tiger as he lay with his glaring eyes fixed upon the 
bush, uttered his hoarse growl of anger; his hot breath absolutely blew 
upon the cheek of the wretched man, yet still he moved not. 

‘** The pain of his cramped position increased every moment—sus- 
pense became almost intolerable; but the motion of a limb, the 
rustling of a leaf would have been death. Thus they remained, the 
man and the tiger watching each other’s motions; but even in this 
fearful situation, lis presence of mind never for a moment forsook the 
noble fellow. He heard the gong of the village strike each hour of 
that fearful night, that seemed to him an ‘ eternity, and yet he lived.’ 
The tormenting mosquitoes swarmed round his face, but he dared not 
brush them off. That fiendlike eye met his whenever he ventured a 
glance towards the horrid spell that bound him, and a hoarse growl 
grated on the stillness of the night, as a passing breeze stirred the leaves 
that sheltered him. Hours rolled on, and his powers of endurance were 
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wellnigh exhausted; when, at length, the welcome streaks of light, 
shot up from the eastern horizon. On the approach of day the tiger 
rose and stalked away with a sulky pace to a thicket at some distance; 
and then the stiff and wearied Bussapa felt that, he was safe. One 
would have thought that, after such a night of suffering, he would 
have been too thankful for his escape, to venture on any further risks 
But the valiant Bussapa was not so_ easily diverted from his purpose : 
as soon as he had stretched his cramped limbs and restored the checked 
circulation, he reloaded his matchlock, and coolly proceeded to finish 
his work, With his match lighted, he advanced close to the tiger, lying 
ready to receive him; and shot him dead, by a ball in the forehead, 
while in the act of charging. 

‘“‘ If this does not show courage, nerve, and coolness, I know not 
what does. Many will, I dare say, doubt the truth of the story—I can 
only say that I firmly believe it. I heard it from the man’s own lips 
the very day the circumstance occurred ; and from his manner of re« 
lating the story—from his well-known character for determined bravery 
—which I have repeatedly seen put to the test,—and from other corro- 
rating testimony, I give it full credence.” 

From Bussapa we learn that the country in this neighbourhood 
abounds with large game, and that we have arrived at a propitious mo- 
ment. He has for the last three days been upon the trail of a family 
of wandering tigers, that have killed a number of cattle lately; and 
he gives us good hopes of being able to mark them down for to-mor- 
row. Ifany man in the world can do so, Bussapa is the man. 

In the afternoon a troop of strolling tumblers, jugglers, and snake- 
charmers, came to exhibit their tricks in front of the tent. They were 
inferior to some I have seen at the Presidency; but several of their 
feats were new to me, and sufficiently curious. 

A man, with his legs firmly bound together, and a long, straight 
Mahratta sword, lashed to the back of his neck, so as to stand upright, 
threw a summerset backwards and alighted on his feet, without allow- 
ing the point of the sword to touch the ground. ‘To do this on a sandy 
soil without any spring-board required some muscle: he then, with a 
sword and shield in his hands, jumped head foremost through the loop 
of a rope not more than eighteen inches wide, which was held by two 
men in a square form, as high as their heads, turned over in the air 
and alighted on his feet, with the sword and shield still in his hands, 
A boy then climbed to the top of a pole about forty feet high, sup- 
ported by shrouds descending at an angle of 45°, and having doubled 
up an antelope’s skin and fastened it between his.legs, to protect him 
from the friction of the rope, he got astride upon one of the shrouds, 
let go his hold, and slid down to. the bottom with fearful rapidity, 
holding his arms aloft, and trusting entirely to his balance to keep him 
upright on his narrow seat: the grace, and apparent ease, with which 
he accomplished this difficult feat were truly wonderful. People were, 
of course, stationed with a blanket to receive him, and break his fall 
when he reached the bottom; otherwise the velocity with which he 
descended was so great that his Jegs must have been fractured. On 
examining the antelope-skin, which served him for a saddle, 1 found 
that it was nearly cut through by the friction of the rope. _ 

The jugglers and snake-charmers exhibited their usual tricks, but 
did not perform any feat particularly worthy of notice. 
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While on the subject of snake-charmers, I shall, with the reader’s 
permission, give an extract from a later part of my journal, relating to 
these curious people. 

We had an argument the other day as to whether the snake- 
charmers of India extract the fangs of the snakes which they exhibit 
or not. I, myself, believe that the fangs are in general extracted; 
but 1 can vouch for one instance at least, where one of these men not 
only exhibited a snake without extracting his fangs, but was at length 
bitten, and fell a victiin to his temerity. 

When I was on General D ’s staff at Trichinopoly, there was a 
dry well in the garden, which was the favourite haunt of snakes, and 
in which I shot several. One morning I discovered a large cobra- 
capella at the bottom of this well, basking in the sun; but while I ran 
to fetch my gun, some of the native servants began to pelt him with 
stones, and drove him into his hole among the brickwork. I therefore 
sent for the snake-charmers to get him out. Two of these worthies 
having arrived, we lowered them into the well by means of a rope; 
one of them (after performing sundry incantations and sprinkling him- 
self and his companion with ashes, prepared from the dung of a sacred 
cow) began to play a shrill, monotonous ditty upon a pipe, ornamented 
with shells, brass rings, and beads; while the other stood on one side 
of the snake’s hole, holding a rod, furnished at one end with a horse- 
hair noose. 

At first, the snake, who had been considerably bullied before he 
took refuge in his hole, was deaf to the notes of the charmer ; but, after 
half an hour's constant playing, the spell began to operate, and the 
snake was heard to move. In a few minutes more he thrust out his 
head—the horsehair noose was dexterously slipped over it and drawn 
tight, and we hoisted up the men, dangling their snake in triumph. 
Having carried him to an open space of ground, they released him 
from the noose. The enraged snake immediately made a rush at the 
bystanders, putting to flight a crowd of native servants, who had 
assembled to witness the sport. The snake-charmer, tapping him on . 
the tail with a switch, induced him to turn upon himself; and at the 
same moment sounding his pipe, the snake coiled himself up, raised 
his head, expanded his hood, and appeared about to strike ; but, in- 
stead of doing so, he remained in the same position, as if fascinated by 
the music, darting out his slender forked tongue, and following with 
his head the motion of the man’s knee, which he kept moving from 
side to side, within a few inches of him, as if tempting him to bite. No 
sooner did the music cease, than the snake darted forward with such fury 
that it required great agility on the part of the man to avoid him, and 
immediately made off as fast as he could go. The sound of the pipe, 
however, invariably made him stop, and obliged him to remain in an 
upright position as long as the man continued to play. 

After repeating this experiment several times, we placed a fowl 
within his reach, which he instantly darted at and bit. The fowi 
screamed at the moment he was struck, but ran off and began picking 
among his companions as if nothing had happened. I pulled out my 
watch to note how long the venom took to operate. 

In about half-a-minute, the comb and wattles of the fowl began to 
change from a red to a livid hue, and were soon nearly black, but no 
other symptom was apparent; in two minutes it began to stagger, was 
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seized with strong convulsions, fell to the ground, and continued to 
struggle violently till it expired, exactly three minutes and a half after 
it had been bitten. On plucking the fowl, we found that he had merely 
been touched on the extreme point of the pinion; the wound, not 
larger than the puncture of a needle, was surrounded by a livid spot, 
but the remainder of the body, with the exception of the comb and 
wattles, which were of a dark, livid hue, was of the natural colour, 
and I afterwards learned that the coachman (a half-caste) had 
eaten it. 

The charmer now offered to show us his method of catching snakes, 
and seizing the reptile (about five feet long) by the point of the tail 
with his left hand, he slipped the right hand along the body with the 
swiftness of lightning, and grasping him by the throat with his finger 
and thumb, held him fast, and forced him to open his jaws and display 
his poisonous fangs. Having now gratified my curiosity, I er ma 
that the snake should be destroyed, or at least that his fangs might be 
extracted—an operation easily performed with a pair of forceps; but 
the snake being a remarkably fine one, the charmer was unwilling to 
extract his teeth, as the operation sometimes proves fatal; and begged 
so hard to be allowed to keep him as he was, that I at last suffered him 
to put him in a basket and carry him off. After this, he frequently 
brought the snake to the house to exhibit him, and still with his fangs 
entire, as I ascertained by personal inspection, but so tame that he 
handled him freely, and apparently without fear of danger. 

On my return to Trichinopoly, after an absence of some weeks, I 
inquired for my friend the snake-charmer, and learnt that he was dead, 
having been bitten by this identical snake. I afterwards had another 
snake charmed out of the same well, but took care to put him to death 
immediately. 

Asan instance of the extraordinary rapidity with which the venom of 
the cobra-capella acts upon the human frame, I must here mention an 
anecdote related to me by an officer in India. His regiment, a native 
one, were on the line of march one morning before daylight, when a 
sepoy of his company asked leave to “ fall out,” saying that he had run 
a thorn into his foot, and that it pained him so much as to make him 
feel faint. The poor fellow sat down by the roadside, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour, he was a corpse. The surgeon on examining the 
body, pronounced the wound in the foot, which the unfortunate man 
had mistaken for the prick of a thorn, to be the bite of a cobra-ca- 

ella. 
K April 22d.—While sitting at breakfast this morning, a messenger 
arrived with the welcome intelligence that the indefatigable Bussapa 
had marked down four tigers and two bears, and surrounded them in. a 
nullah within six miles of our camp. We immediately mounted old 
Anack, with a goodly supply of rockets and fireworks in the howdah, 
and proceeded to the place. 

On reaching the ground, we found the nullah closely guarded by 
some fifty well-armed Mahrattas, and learned that just before our 
arrival a fight had taken place between a tiger and one of the bears, 
who had made off to the hills with a broken head.» The others:had 
not moved, and we immediately commenced beating. ih 

The elephant was posted on a bank directly over the pass into one 
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of the deep ravines that divide the hills. This was the tigers’ path to 
and from their stronghold, and our position commanded it in every 
direction. 

After half an hour’s tedious suspense, the cry of the beaters came 
shrilly echoing up the ravine, and signals were made that the tigers 
were afoot. Every rustle was now watched with breathless anxiety— 
the heavy tread of some animal was heard approaching. 

The elephant trumpeted; and next moment, from under a tangled 
mass of creepers, appeared the grisly muzzle of an old bear, taking a 
precautionary peep before he ventured to expose his whole person. 
Fortunately for poor Bruin, there was nobler game at hand; a hearty 
malediction, for intruding himself when not wanted,.was the only re- 
ception he met with, and away he bundled, with most uncouth activity, 
down a precipitous bank, completely frightened out of his propriety 
by a view-holla from old Anack, that made the welkin ring. 

Before the bear was out of sight, a tigress, in all the pride of her 
striped beauty,’ was gliding by with the stealthy pace of a cat. Two 
balls were into her before she passed; but she neither winced nor 
staggered, and disappeared among the bushes without uttering a 

wl. 

By this time the rockets were doing their work at the other end of 
the ravine. A short angry roar came hoarsely on the breeze, that 
drove before it a sheet of flame from the ignited grass; and two tigers, 
with their tails erect, dashed passed us at full speed. Each shot was 
answered by a savage growl, and a hind-leg dangling after him, as the 
bushes closed over his shrinking form, showed that one of them was 
severely hit. The other escaped untouched, E and I having fired 
at the same tiger. 

Signals having been made that the fourth tiger had broken awa 
across country, we ordered the beaters to retire to places of safety, aod 
went in with the elephant to finish the wounded ones. Close to the. 
bush where she had disappeared, we found the first tigress stretched 
on her side, in a pool of blood, and quite dead: she was shot through 
the heart, and must have dropped just as we lost sight of her. 

A little further on, the growling of the wounded tiger guided us to 
a dense thicket of creepers, in which he was lying. Anack set to 
work in earnest, and tore away with his trunk the tangled mass, till he 
came upon the tiger’s lair. The crippled savage crawled out, grinning 
with rage, but too weak to charge, and was rolled over by a volley of 
four barrels. He, however, recovered himself, and, while we reloaded, 
crawled away to another small clump of bushes, where he lay watch- 
ing us, till we again went up tohim. Game to the last, he rushed out 
to meet us, and was shot dead directly under the elephant’s trunk. 
As it was near sunset, we thought it too late to follow up the two tigers 
that had broken away, and returned to the tents, well pleased with our 

day’s sport. 

In the evening a party of dancing-girls from the neighbouring pa- 
goda, came to exhibit before us. They were pretty graceful creatures, 
with antelope eyes, and well-turned limbs, richly dressed in silken 
robes, with a profusion of silver bangles encircling their slender ankles, 
and wreaths of wild jessamine twined among their dark hair. Their 
dancing, too, or rather their motion,—for the twining of their slender 
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figures, and the waving of their arms, could hardly be called dancing 


—were rather graceful; and the exhibition would have been pleasing 
enough, were it not that they accompanied their movements with a song, 
the shrill discordant notes of which were perfectly distracting, and 
made us soon glad to dismiss them. 

I have heard some shrill pipes enough among the lasses of my na- 
tive land, but never have I heard a voice so shrill, so piercing, or so 
unmusical, as that of an Indian Nautch-girl. Yet the nobles of the 
east will sit for hours together, listening with delight to their discor- 
dant notes ; and so depraved is their taste, that I never met witha 
single native who could appreciate European music. They acknow- 
ledge our superiority in most things, but declare that we are centuries 
behind them in the art of producing sweet sounds, 

April 23d.—E and I fell in with a sounder of hog this morne 
ing, on our way back from a neighbouring village, where he had been 
to transact some business, We fortunately had our hunters and spears 
with us, and soon collected a number of country-people to drive them 
out of a field of grain in which they had taken refuge. We let the 
sounder get well away, in hopes of a boar being left behind in the 
grain; but none appearing, we laid into the largest sow at a pace that 
soon brought us alongside of her. Challenger went well, and this 
being his first trial, pleases me much. He shows great speed, is per- 
fectly temperate, and turns well in a snaffle, which is a qualification of 
the utmost importance ina hog-hunter. I ought to have taken the first 
spear easily ; but, being a novice iri the use of the weapon, I missed 
my thrust, smashed my spear-head among the stones, nearly lost my 
seat, and was cut out by E—— on a much slower horse. 

We had hardly reached the tents, when we were met by a Peon, 
with the welcome intelligence of a large boar wallowing in a tank with- 
in half a mile of the tents. Spears and fresh horses were quickly pro- 
duced, and we had just mounted, when a horseman galloped up, and 
announced a tiger marked down in the opposite direction. We were 
now embarrassed with two much good news; but we speedily decided 
in favour of the tiger, and, in less than an hour, were seated on the 
back of our trusty friend Anack, and listening to the shouts of the 
beaters as they drove the tiger towards us. He came up boldly, and 
was almost abreast of us; when, unfortunately, the anenet trum- 
peted, and spoilt all. The tiger instantly turned and galloped back, 
at his best pace, to some impenetrable covert, and the flying shots we 
sent after him in his retreat only knocked up the gravel about his 
heels, without doing him any harm, Every attempt to burn him out, 
or force the elephant in, was equally unavailing, for the bushes were 
green, and the tangled thicket perfectly impenetrable ; and after ex- 

nding all our fireworks, we were obliged to give in and leave 
im. ht 

April 25th.—Fortune favoured us to-day, three tigers having been 
found by the merest chance, when it a more than 
that we must return empty handed. E—— and I rode out at dayli 
to reconnoitre the , where our people had been sent the day 
fore to look for tigers. We were holding a consultation with old Bus- 


sapa, who was quite in low spirits, having failed in a yp ing any 
fresh tracks ; sal be hed just decided on trying new ground, a 
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tigress, with two well-grown cubs, nearly as large as herself, came down 
from the hills, and quietly walked into a ravine within a few hundred 
yards of us. 

All was speedily arranged, the elephant posted in a good position, 
markers placed on every rising ground commanding the ravine, and 
the beaters drawn up ready to act. The signal was given. In went a 
flight of rockets, accompanied by the true shikar yell, and the tigress 
was afoot, trotting towards us. We let her come up within ten yards, 
and then, as she stood hesitating whether to charge or turn back upon 
the beaters, we gave her a volley that sent her down upon her ress. 2a 
She instantly rallied, and laid up in one of the strong coverts of the 
ravine. The two cubs galloped past together, roaring so loud that the 
elephant became alarmed, and wheeled round at the moment we were 
about to fire. This disconcerted our aim, and they escaped, one un- 
touched, and the other slightly wounded in the hind-quarter. The 
wounded cub crept, growling, into the first thick bush he reached, and 
was marked down by one of the look-out men, and there we left him to 
his meditations, while we disposed of the old tigress. Little search 
was required to find her; she came boldly forth to meet us, received our 
fire, and dashed at the elephant without flinching, although she was se- 
verely hit, and was obliged to climb a high bank toreach him, A ball 
between the eyes dropped her, when in the act of springing on the 
elephant, and she rolled into the nullal dead. 

A storm which had been gathering for hours among the hills, now 
rolled on in masses of clouds, black as night, and burst over our heads, 
with a peal of thunder that seemed to shake the earth to its centre. 
The rain descended in a deluge, such as can only be witnessed in the 
tropics ; and, in less than ten minutes, the dry channel of the nullah 
had become a foaming torrent, hurrying away the carcass of the dead 
tigress that, a few minutes before, had been trotting along its hot sandy 
bed. The whole face of the country was soon a sheet of water, and 
there was nothing for it but to gallop home before the nullahs became 
impassable. We reached our tents about sunset, more than half- 
drowned, after a splitting gallop of eight miles across country, during 
which I thought myself fortunate in only getting one fall. 

The tigress killed to-day was a savage devil, well known in this part 
of the country, and had destroyed a number of people lately. One of 
her victims was poor Bussapa’s son before mentioned. He had fired 
at and missed her, when she charged, pulled him down from the tree on 
which he was seated, and carried him off. 

Her death has occasioned great joy among the country-people, and 
no one glories in her fall more sincerely than old Bussapa. 

April 29th.—We left the village with the unpronounceable name 
three days ago, and have done nothing on the road, except frightening 
a bear, which beat us among the hills, 

This morning we found two bears asleep in one of the deep nullahs 
near the river, or rather they were found for us, and intelligence 
sent in, just as we were on the point of marching. They were 
easily started, and came up abreast of each other along a ledge on 
the face of a steep rock, E—— and I took one each, and they both 
dropped at the same moment. The largest, mortally wounded, 
never moved from the spot, but expired with a long yell, that was 
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returned by a hundred echoes. The other looked at ‘his fallen 
companion, and rose slowly, and before we could snatch up our 
guns, threw himself over the scarped rock, and rolled like an avalanche 
into the dark ravine. He reached the bottom just as the beaters ar. 
rived at the spot, and immediately charged one of them. But fortu- 
nately he was so much exhausted by his wounds, and the rapid descent 
he had made, that the man he attempted to seize was able, with the 
assistance of his companions, to beat him off without being bitten, or 
receiving any other injury than being spattered with blood. In the 
midst of the mélée a panther sprung up, and broke cover at a racing 
pace. We gave chase, but he beat us, and reached the hills un- 
touched; and on our return we found that the wounded bear had 
fought his way through the beaters and escaped. We never found him 
again. 

Gootul, April 31st.—A notorious old man-eating tigress, with four 
cubs, that has been the terror of the neighbourhood for some months 
back, was marked down this morning, and almost the whole popula- 
tion of the village turned out to assist in her destruction. As she had 
the character of extreme ferocity, unusual precautions were taken in 
beating her up, and volleys of blank cartridge, with flights of rockets, 
were thrown into every thick place, far in advance of the beaters. 

The tigress was soon afoot, and our assistant mahout, who was posted 
on & tree to look out, held up five fingers to telegraph, while he shook 
with agitation on beholding the whole royal family passing close under 
him. On reaching the edge of the cover where we were posted, the 
tigress left her cubs behind, walked out into the plain, and boldly 
looked the elephant in the face, laying her ears back, growling savagely, 
and curling up her whiskered lips with a look of indescribable ferocity. 
Every hair on her back stood erect, her long tail switched from side to 
side like that of an enraged cat, and her glowing eyes were fixed upon 
us with a ldok of fiendish malignity. I never saw a more perfect re- 
presentation of an incarnate devil; and I remained for some seconds, 
with my rifle poised, studying the magnificent picture which the seene 
presented, and feeling a sort of reluctance to put an end to it by firing 
the first shot. 

Every tree and rock was crowded with spectators, watching with 
anxious looks and beating hearts the issue of our contest with their 
deadly foe. The*wild yells of the beaters, the hissing of the rockets, 
and the rattle of firearms, had given place to an ominous silence, like 
that which proceeds the outbreak of a hurricane; and no sound was 
heard, save an occasional low deep growl, which might well be com- 
pared to distant thunder that heralds the appoaching tempest. The 
tigress, in the attitude I have described, and our noble elephant, with 
his trank carefully coiled up between his tusks, stood face to face, like 
two combatants who have just entered the lists, and scan each other 
with jealous looks before venturing to engage in mortal combat. 

The elephant took one step forward, and the tigress, uttering a 
hoarse growl, drew herself together as if about to spring. It:was now 
time to act; and the report of our rifles was an by an exulting 
shout from the spéctators, as the , hit in the point of the shoulder, 
rolled over, tearing up the with her claws in a fruitless 
effort to regain her footing. She at last succeeded in- 80, and 
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slunk back into cover, with one fore-leg dangling from the shoulder, 
This shot decided her fate ; and to prevent any accident occurring to 
mar the sport we anticipated when she was brought to close quarters 
we ordered the spectators and beaters to betake themselves to trees, 
where they would be fairly out of reach. 

Anack was now walked into the thicket, but we had hardly pro- 
ceeded twenty yards, when that harsh grating roar that makes the 
blood curdle, followed by a despairing shriek, gave us dread warning 
that some unfortunate beater had disregarded our caution, and fallen 
a victim to his temerity. A wild cry of rage and execration arose from 
the assembled multitude, many of whom, from their elevated positions, 
were enabled to witness the tragedy. But so far from being awed by 
the fate of their companion, it was with some difficulty that we pre- 
vented them from rushing in, sword in hand, and hewing the tiger to 
pieces: although they well knew, in so doing, many lives must have 
been sacrificed. 

Every exertion was now made to hurry the elephant to the spot. 
The mahout plied his iron goad, and the sagacious brute crashed his 
way through the tangled brushwood to the scene of blood. The 
tigress, enraged by the pain of her wounds, and roused to madness by 
the taste of blood, rushed out upon three legs, and charged the ele- 
phant with determined bravery. Our large friend with the trunk did 
not like it, and wheeling round with a scream of alarm, he shuffled off 
at his best trot, jolting the howdah to such a degree, that we found it 
impossible to fire, although the tigress was giving chase, open mouthed, 
and close at his haunches. 

The mahout at last succeeded in checking his pace to a certain 
degree, and just as the tigress was about to spring on his croup, I took 
a snap shot, and hit her. This made the savage old devil rather faint, 
and she lay down to recover her breath. After some trouble, we suc- 
ceeded in stopping the elephant, and coaxed him into returning to stand 
another charge. 

The tigress lay perfectly still till we were within ten yards, when 
she started up with a loud roar, and made at us more savagely than 
ever. She had hardly got upon her legs, however, when she was 
knocked over by a volley from four barrels, and completely doubled 
up. 

The elephant, whose nerves appeared to have been ‘shaken by the 
first charge, again turned tail. On returning after having reloaded, 
we found the tigress lying with her head between her paws, ready to 
receive us. We fired at her when in the act of springing on 
elephant’s trunk, and a lucky shot between the eyes rolled her over 
dead. 

The fall of this noted tigress was hailed with shouts of triumph by 
the amateurs who had watched the whole proceeding from their 
perches; and a poor little herd-boy, whose brother had been devoured 
a few days before by the tigress and her cubs, was the first to descend 
and exult over the prostrate man-eater. 

As the cubs were described as not being larger than a pointer-dog, 
we commenced a hunt after them on foot, armed with swords; but the 
little brutes had concealed themselves so effectually, that we could not 


find them. 
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The poor little herd-boy, whose brother had been killed, was twice 
before attacked by this same tigress; but a herd of fine large buffaloes 
which he tended, headed by a sagacious old bull, came at his call and 
drove her off. He was close to his brother when she seized him, and 
actually saw the tigress with her four cubs feeding off the body. Un- 
fortunately, on this occasion, the buffaloes were grazing at some dis- 
tance ; had they heard the boy’s cries, or seen the tigress, they would 
probably have charged and beaten her back, for they had been seen to 
attack her in a body several times when she ventured into the open 
plain; and the boy said he never feared a tiger as long as his cattle 
were near him. 

The natives begged to be allowed to carry home the tigress after 
their own fashion, and she was accordingly handed over to them to be 
dealt with as they saw fit. 

Having carefully singed off the whiskers, with various superstitious 
ceremonies, the body of the tigress, ornamented with garlands of 
flowers, was placed upright on a cart, drawn by eight bullocks, and in 
this state was dragged in procession through the village, preceded by a 
band of native musicians, and followed by a crowd of men, women, 
and children, exulting over the remains of their deadly foe, and 
invoking blessing on our heads for having rid them of her dreaded 
presence. 

Killing a tiger is at all times a satisfactory exploit. But the death 
of a brute like this, such a pest while living, and so game in her last 
moments, is indeed a glorious victory. Were it not for the melancholy 
fate of the unfortunate beater, I should say this is the most satisfactory 
day’s sport I have yet seen in India. An accident of this sort is 
always a sad damper to one’s feelings of triumph; but we have at 
least the satisfaction of thinking, that it was occasioned entirely by the 
poor fellow’s own_imprudence ; and that by ridding the country of this 
dreadful scourge, we have probably been the means of saving many 
human lives at the expense of one. 

In a later part of my journal, I find the following remarks upon the 
foolhardy courage displayed by natives in tiger-hunting, which, being 
a propos to the subject, may with propriety be introduced here. 

Natives, in beating for a tiger, become excited in proportion to the 
increase of their danger, rushing wildly through the jungle, as if run- 
ing a muck, and frequently throwing themselves into the very jaws of 
the infuriated animal, in spite of the utmost exertions on the part of 
the European sportsmen to restrain them. This resolute manner of 
going to work generally insures the death of the tiger. But too often, 
in the moment of victory, comes the heart-sickening intelligence that 
some unfortunate fellow is lying mangled beside‘him. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the determined bravery'of the natives on such an occasion ; death 
seems to have no terrors for them when a tiger is their game; not even 
the sight of their companion’s dreadful fate can daunt them; and they 
= actuated by some inspired feeling that renders them unconscious 
of. fear. oe, 

I never could account for this, and have often in vain sought to trace 
the cause why the man who has for ages submitted to a foreign yoke, 
who trembles at the frown of an — should possess courage 
21 
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enough, voluntarily, to face so fearful a death. There is something 
inexpressibly terrible in the charge of a tiger. Man appears so de- 
fenceless, so utterly helpless, opposed to the gigantic strength of the 
striped monster, who springs upon him with a force that crushes him 
like a worm in the dust. I can say, from sad experience, it is a sight, 
once seen, of which time can never obliterate the remembrance. Yet 
the timid Hindoo, as he is called, opposes his feeble frame, armed only 
with a sword and shield, to this most formidable of all animals. 

In the southern Mahratta country, I have known several instances 
of a body of men thus armed, rushing in upon a tiger, and cutting him 
to pieces; but I never knew one case unattended with a serious loss 
of human life. When firearms are used, it must be allowed by any 
one who has ever seen an Indian matchlock, that some determination 
is required to face a tiger, under any circumstances, with such a miser- 
able weapon. A matchlock is, without exception, the most awkward, 
ill-constructed engine, for throwing projectiles, that ever was invented. 
The barrel is from six to seven feet long, seldom quite straight, and 
enormously top-heavy ; the stock, disproportionately short, is furnished 
with a shallow pan to contain the priming, which is protected from wet 
by a sliding lid, plastered with cow-dung; and a rude trigger, con- 
nected with the cock, to which is attached a match of hempen-cord 
dipped in saltpetre, completes this primitive weapon. 

Thus armed, an European would be hopeless of doing execution. In 
the first place, the match must be lighted and the pan opened—it is 
quite a matter of chance whether or not the match ignites the damp 
priming—and if it does, there is no certainty of its communicating 
with the charge in the barrel, consisting of a handful of gunpowder, as 
coarse in the grain as bay-salt, pounded into a cake by means of an 
iron ramrod, jammed down with a piece of damp cow-dung, and sur- 
mounted by one or more bullets, not cast, but carved or hammered. 
Add to this, that the weapon has probably been loaded a month, and 
you will wonder, as I have often done, at any one hoping to make a 
successful shot with an Indian matchlock. A miss often proves fatal ; 
but the Hindoo, strong in faith, mutters a prayer over his long barrel, 
and fires at a tiger’s head as coolly as if he were aiming at a target. I 
quote the following ludicrous instance of sang froid on the part of a 
shikaree, during a lion hunt in Guzerat, as related by one of the party : 

‘**] was infinitely diverted with one of the vilage coolies who ac- 
companied us, his matchlock over his shoulder, the pan carefully closed 
with a bit of cloth, and a lump of burning cow-dung in his hand, with 
which to ignite his match if necessary. This worthy thus equipped, 
was literally poking his addled head into the very centre of the bush, 
said to contain the lion, and moreover, pulling the grass aside to admit 
of a better view. 

“«* What, in the name of Heaven, are you doing?’ exclaimed my 
companion. 

*«* Doing!’ replied the fellow, with evident surprise, and coolly blow- 
ing his fid of cow-dung, ‘ why looking for the lion, to be sure! Are 
not you looking for him?’ ” 

One other anecdote of foolhardy daring on the part of an European, 
and I have done with tigers for the present. 
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Some years ago a notorious tiger was marked into a thicket in 
Guzerat by the shikarees of a young officer, who was on that occasion 
on foot. He proposed that they should beat out the tiger, while he 
stood at one end of the jungle to shoot him as he broke cover. On 
this the shikarees tauntingly replied, ‘That he dared not enter the 
jungle, although he asked them to do so.’ Fired at this, the young 
Englishman exclaiming, ‘ That he would never bid another do what he 
feared to do himself,’ led the way into the dark thicket, followed by 
two natives. It was so interwoven with creepers, that they were obliged 
to crawl on their hands and knees; and in this awkward attitude they 
crept towards the tiger's lair, in almost total darkness,. The monster 
was upon them with a roar like thunder, before there was time to raise 
a rifle. Both the natives were struck dead on the spot, and the gallant, 
though imprudent young man fell, stunned by a blow that nearly frac- 
tured his skull, He was dragged out severely lacerated, but eventu- 
ally recovered. 








TO JOANNINA, 


A YOUNG MALTESE. 


By tue Mepicat Stupent, 


Arazia sparkles in thine eye, 

The sunny south illumes thy smile ; 
Sirocco-tainted is thy sigh, 

Thou daughter of the stony isle. 
A burning beauty dazzles in 

Thine every gesture word and glance ; 
Thy presence is a spell to win 

And hold the heart in helpless trance ; 
Thy kiss is rapture,—and to touch 

With pressure soft thy gentle hand, 
To feel beneath the glow of such 

Dark eyes the spirit all unmann’d, 
Were joy for which alone to live, 

Life could not sure be passed in vain ; 
Were bliss for which 1 well would give 

A world of toil an age of pain. 
Enchantress! though thy loveliness 

Its own bright clime in warmth may mock, 
I know thy heart is verdureless 

And arid as thy native rock : 
I know within thy form divine 

That sordid feelings only move ; 
Oh, what an anguish then is mine, 
In that I love thee—madly love! 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Cuap. XL. 


Ir was impossible for Major Allen Barnaby to watch the painful 
languor of movement with which his charming wife withdrew from his 
side without admiration. Long as he had been her husband, he really 
did admire her exceedingly. Nor was the feeling of that light and 
idle kind which leads to nothing. He felt all her claim upon his ready 
co-operation in the scheme she had sketched out, and instantly began 
his share of the work by seeking Tornorino, and explaining to him both 
the business he had to perform, and the reason for tt. 

This was not a sort of business on which the graceful Don was at 
all likely to be dull of comprehension, and the major left him, on see- 
ing his pale and trembling ‘‘ Barnaby” emerge again from the ladies’- 
cabin, quite satisfied with the ready acquiescence he expressed. In 
the next moment the attentive husband was by his pallid lady’s side, 
and having, according to order, laid her gently upon the sofa, he bustled 
off to seek his daughter. And now it was that the greatest difficulty 
arose. 

Patty, upon being assured that her mother was sea-sick, or lake-sick, 
and desired her assistance, burst forth in her usual style of free remon- 
gy upon the absurdity of supposing that she could do her any 
good, 

‘Lor, papa!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ how you do spoil her! I don’t be- 
lieve she’s any more sick than I am. Why, she eat like a wolf at 
breakfast. I do wish you would let me alone, papa. I want to stay 
here till Tornorino comes back; he said he was only going for a 
minute, and he'll think I am tumbled overboard, if he does not find me 
here.” 

It has been hinted before, that the major, from some little feeling of 
paternal weakness, did not wish that his daughter should be made fully 
acquainted with all the maneeuvrings to which he occasionally found 
himself compelled to have recourse, when his affectionate regard for the 
welfare of his family induced him to practise any trifling irregularity in 
his monetary transactions. It was this feeling which now embarrassed 
him. Patty, as every body knows, was a very quick, intelligent young 
woman, ard a very few words would have sufficed to make her com- 
prehend the whole business; but Major Allen Barnaby did not like to 
speak these few words. He knew, however, that the co-operation of his 
daughter, in the rather hazardous scheme now afoot, was absolutely 
necessary, and therefore, after looking at her with an air of perplexity 
for half a minute, he said, 

‘* Come, come, Patty, you must not only be a good girl, but a very 
particularly good girl just now, or we shall get intoa worse scrape than 
you think for, After you all left New York, I got among a set of 
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worthless chaps, which it is very difficult to help doing sometimes in a 
strange country, and we got quarreling, and, as ill-luck would have it, 
one of the fellows insisted upon it that I should fight a duel with him, 
which, I am sorry to say, ended fatally. I am sure I did not know it 
at the time, but I have been told since, that the United States govern- 
ment never forgives a man who kills another in a duel, and I am 
therefore now in the greatest possible danger of being taken up and 
executed.” 

‘*Lor, papa! How horrid!” exclaimed Patty, looking a little ter- 
rified ; * but what has all this to do with ma’s being sick ?” 

“‘ A great deal, my dear, as you will find, if you will but have pa- 
tience to listen to me,” he replied. ‘1 have discovered within this 
hour, Patty, that I am suspected by a man on board, and my only 
chance of saving myself, is by getting on shore disguised as a wo- 
man.” 

‘*Oh, goodness! What fun!” exclaimed Madame Tornorino, clap- 
ing her hands with an air of great hilarity. ‘‘ But lor, pa! they'll 
sure to find you out.” 

‘¢ T hope not, my dear,” said the major, gravely ; ‘‘ but this will de- 
pend entirely on the manner in which my family assist me.” 

“He then explained to her the mode in which he intended to pro- 
ceed, endeavouring to impress upon her mind the absolute necessity of 
silence and caution amongst them all, and the conversation ended at 
last by her saying in a whisper, but very earnestly, 

‘Well, pap, it shan’t be my fault if you are hanged, you may de- 
pend upon that.” 

Perfectly contented by this affectionate assurance, the major then 
dismissed her, and the subsequent scenes of the drama followed exactly 
in the order which Mrs. Allen Barnaby had laid down, and without 
any blundering whatever on the part of the dramatis persone, till the 
critical moment arrived when the major, with one arm resting on that 
of Tornorino, and the other raised in order to hold a pocket-handker- 
chief to his mouth, stepped forth with a languid air from the ladies’ 
cabin, and began his hazardous progress through the long saloon appro- 
priated to the gentlemen. 

Nothing could possibly be better than the arrangement of his dra- 
pery. The large shawl thrown over his shoulders completely disguised 
the outline of his person; and perhaps no man of his age, measuring 
five feet ten and a half, ever contrived to contract his limbs more skil- 
fully than did Major Allen Barnaby as he slowly moved onwards. It 
was probably the perfect success with which he enacted his wife’s atti- 
tude as he drooped his head a little on one side, while his feathers and 
flowing veil drooped also, that overset the gravity.of-Patty, which, till 
that moment, she had sustained admirably, but then, for one short mo- 
ment, she forgot herself, and exclaiming aloud, “ Oh! my goodness, 
how funny!” she clapped’ her hands in her usual joyous style, and 
laughed outright. 

The admirable presence of mind of the Don, however, prevented 
any fatal effects from this thoughtless sally. 

*‘ Der is noting to laugh, my lof, in de sickness,” he said, shaking 
his head very gravely, while the really suffering major uttered so sad 
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and womanly a sigh, that if any body had thought about them at all, 
it could only have been to deprecate the hard-hearted levity of the 
young woman, who could find amusement in her feeble mother’s suffer- 
ings. Fortunately, however, the two or three persons who were scattered 
through the long-room, were too much occupied by their own concerns 
to pay any attention to the group, and they made their way to the top 
of the stairs just as the first rush of the persons intending to land at 
Cleveland, was elbowing and shouldering its way across the plank. 
Either from the fear thata too close juxta-position with those who were 
jostling one another as they crossed, might betray him, or else from the 
wish to be perfectly consistent in the representation of his assumed 
character, the major held back for a moment, till a dozen or so of the 
most eager had passed the plank ; then, still preserving with admirable 
steadiness of demeanour, the timid face of a suffering woman, he too 
crossed it, Tornorino very carefully stepping backwards as he preceded 
him, and the penitent Patty following, looking as grave as a judge. 

In this manner they very safely reached the bank; but just as 
the delighted major felt his feet firmly planted on the sod, and while he 
was thinking that he might now venture to recover himself a little, and 
take, under shadow of the darkness, a tolerably vigorous step forward, 
he felt a somewhat heavy arm upon his shoulder, and fully expected 
in the next moment to see the long visage of Mr. Gabriel Monkton 
peering at him. 

“Can I be of any use to you, ladies ?” said a voice at his ear, which 
even at that moment of agitation he felt certain was not the voice of 
the dreaded Gabriel. ‘* You seem a little bewildered, I think, and if I 
can be of any service, you may command me.” 

These very obliging words, added by the same voice, which though cer- 
tainly not thatof Mr. Gabriel Monkton, did not appear to the major to 
be perfectly unknown, caused him to turn his head towards the speaker, 
and even to hazard the danger of rendering visible the}‘‘ peard under 
his muffler,” by raising his veil for the purpose of obtaining as good a 
view, as the waning light would permit, of the features of this cour- 
teous stranger, 

On turning his eyes in the direction from whence the voice came, he 
perceived a stout-looking country-wife sort of a body, with a shabby 
old bonnet pulled low over her face, a very worn-out shawl, a common 
cotton-gown pulled up through the pocket-holes, and a pair of fat, 
naked arms, with sleeves pushed up considerably above the elbow. 

The woman stepped back as soon as the major’s eye fell upon her, 
and addressing Patty, who followed close behind, said, 

** You are a very pretty young lady, upon my word. Would you 
like to have your fortune told, miss?” 

“* Miss! indeed !” cried the indignant married woman, who even in 
that moment of peril could not permit such a blunder to pass unno- 
ticed. ‘* What a fool of a woman you must be, to fancy I am an un- 
married girl! We don't want any of your help, you may depend upon 
that, so you may get away, and let us walk on by ourselves in peace and 
quiet.” 

‘Walk on in peace, my pretty dear, by all means,” said the wo- 
man; “ but don’t be so fond of quiet as to send off good com- 
pany. 
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Major Allen Barnaby, notwithstanding the very good reasons he had 
for wishing to advance beyond the reach of a recall from the steam- 
boat, nevertheless lingered on his way for the purpose of hearing the 
above dialogue, and when it had reached this point, he suddenly 
stopped, and having looked round him on all sides without perceiving 
any one pursuing, or appearing particularly to notice them, he cau- 
tiously pronounced the word ‘‘ Wife!” at no great distance from the 
ear of the female who had thus beset Patty. 

‘* It is not every wise child that knows its own mother,” said the 
voice of Mrs. Allen Barnaby, from beneath the humble weeds of the 
seeming stranger; “nevertheless, a runaway gentleman, it seems, may 
know his own wife.” 

‘** How could you be so stupid, Patty? However, this is no time to 
stand mumming and making fun,” continued my heroine, for she in- 
deed it was who had thus unceremoniously addressed the party. 
‘* Look along the road, major,” she added, applying herself to the ear 
of the tall lady who still rested on the arm of Don Tornorino. ‘‘ Look 
along the road, and you will see in what direction the danger lies. You 
and I must not go that way. Stop one minute, all of you, and I will 
tell you what must be done. You and J, Madame Feathers-and- 
lace, must just betake ourselves to the shelter of that particularly dark- 
looking corner yonder, between that barn-looking building and the trees, 
and there, I flatter myself, we may contrive both to hide ourselves till the 
steamboat is off again; and then, by the help of this basket and 
bundle, make ourselves, both of us, more fit to be seen. You, Torno- 
rino and Patty, must immediately run back and look after the luggage. 
Here is some silver for you to pay one of those porters there that are 
gallopping with their trucks down to the landing-place to look after a 
job. When you have got every thing on shore, five trunks, two port- 
manteaus, three hampers, and four carpet-bags, REMEMBER, when you 
have got it all together, take it to the first handsome-looking hotel you 
come to; there, look, Tornorino, it must be that house where, dark as 
itis getting, you can distinguish so many people before the door. Take 
all the things there, and as soon as we have heard the bell ring, and 
seen the boat fairly off, the major and I will come strolling up, as if we 
had but just that minute stepped on shore, and you and Patty had better 
be on the look out for us.” 

Even Patty seemed at this moment to feel that it was a master-spirit 
who thus rapidly dictated what was to be done, and with a greater de- 
gree of passive obedience than was at all usual to her, she quietly 
placed herself by her husband’s side, took hold of his offered arm, and 
without another word being spoken by any of the party, they divided, 
and marched off exactly as my ready -witted heroine had com- 
manded. 

The most intimate knowledge of the locality could not have enabled 
this admirable woman more judiciously to select a spot for arranging 
the attire of herself and her husband, than the one which she had thus 
instinctively chosen; no eye, no sound, no even imagined danger, oc- 
curred to scare or interrupt them, and several minutes before 8 Sp 
bell of the steamboat was heard, they were both of them attired in all 
respects exactly as they had been when they first stepped on board her. 
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The interval of waiting which followed was gratefully employed by 
the major in expressing to his charming wife a part, at least, of the 
admiration and tenderness which her admirable conduct had inspired. 
Nothing, in fact, could be more amiable than the manner in which these 
sentiments were uttered and received ; Major and Mrs. Allen Barnaby 
were indeed a perfect pattern couple. 

The signal for which they had waited having been at length heard, 
and sufficient time allowed for the little wharf near which they had to 
pass, to have recovered its usual tranquillity, the excellently-matched 
pair walked forth from the shelter of the lofty catalpa trees, beneath 
which they had repaired their toilets, and one taking the bag, and the 
other the basket, with the careless air with which active-minded tra- 
vellers do take bags and baskets on quitting steamboats, they sauntered, 
arm-in-arm, first to the wharf, and then from the wharf, with the aspect 
and manner of intelligent and curious strangers, desirous of looking 
about them, and seeing every thing that was to be seen. 

In this manner they approached the Washington’s Head hotel, at the 
door of which they found the grinning Patty, and her more sober-minded 
spouse, who both greeted them at the same moment; the former by 
er her hands, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Well done, ma and pa! If you 
ain’t too good ones !”’ 

The latter, by gently observing that, ‘‘ All de tings were com, and 
rooms bespeak.”’ 

Never had Mrs. Allen Barnaby walked up a room with more dignity 
than she now did that of the table d'héte of the Washington’s Head. 
It was nearly impossible at any time that she could pass unnoticed, so 
peculiarly striking were her person and demeanour, but it now was less 
possible than ever. The triumph of success, the pride of genius, and 
the consciousness of noble daring, brightened her eye, and rendered firm 
her step. Every eye in the room was fixed upon her. The observed 
major saw this, and trembled. But the same benignant destiny which 
had bestowed my heroine upon him as a wife, seemed to guard him at 
this happy moment from any accident which might render this bless- 
ing abortive; for not one of the passengers who had accompanied 
them from Buffalo was in the room, or even in the house. Of those who 
had landed, by far the greater number had returned on board, and of 
the rest, some had gone at once to their homes in the town of Cleve- 
land, and the rest to some of the other hotels. 

It was not immediately, however, that even our bold major ventured 
to look about him sufficiently to ascertain this important and very 
agreeable fact; but at length, as his modest glances reached further 
and further round the room, he felt delightedly convinced that so it 
was. Any thing more genial, more domestically sociable, more liberally 
cheering than this supper at the Washington’s Head, Cleveland, can 
scarcely be imagined. The major ordered champagne, the ladies de- 
clared it first-rate, and the Don, whose happy temperament never re- 
quired any thing for the enjoyment of perfect felicity but the absence 
of want of all kinds, and the presence of such good things as his taste 
particularly approved, was perfectly touching in his manner of partak- 
ing this repast; and when he said, as the last drop was drained from 
the second bottle into the glass of his august mother-in-law, 
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‘Ah, ma! one ittle drop more for my Patti!” it would have re- 
quired a much harder heart than that of the major to have withstood 
the hint. A third bottle of champagne was accordingly ordered, and 
when it had vanished, and not till then, my heroine and her fair 
daughter retreated for the night, leaving the major and his son-in-law 
to talk over the adventures of the last few days. 


Cuapr. XLI. 


Ir can surprise nobody to hear that Mrs, Allen Barnaby did not rise 
very early on the following morning. She really had exerted herself 
greatly through the eventful day which had been passed on board the 
steamboat, and even the very act of taking what she felt to be need- 
ful refreshment afterwards, contributed to the necessity of lengthened 
rest on the following morning. It was not, therefore, till past ten 
o'clock on that morning, that my heroine was seen majestically de- 
scending the stairs of the hotel, adorned with very considerable care 
and elegance, and with an expression of countenance perfectly radiant 
from the effect of the meditations in which she had indulged during 
the time she had employed in dressing. Her position was, in truth, at 
this moment such as could not fail to cheer the spirits of any woman 
possessed of such a mind as hers. No philosopher, whether ethical, 
moral, or military, could be more aware of the sinewy species of 
strength and power given by money, than was my heroine; and never 
had she felt so delightful an assurance of having money at her com- 
mand, as at that moment. The very stairs, as they creaked beneath 
her tread, seemed to do her homage, while the glances of a group of 
men stationed at the street door, which stood open immediately in 
front of her as she descended, caused her to remember that, consider- 
ing her size, she had a very well-formed foot, and thus, as in the case 
of the charming Musidora 


A sense 
Of self-approving beauty stole across 
Her busy thought, 


and completed the happiness of the moment. 

But, alas, for the short-lived felicity of mortals! Scarcely had the 
smile, suggested by the thought above alluded to, dimpled on her cheek, 
than her eye caught the countenance of her husband, which, equally 
to her surprise and displeasure, was no longer decked in grateful and 
affectionate jocosity, as she had reasonably hoped to meet it, but wore 
an aspect of uneasiness and gloom that seemed to speak of any thing 
rather than difficulties overcome and a heart at ease. 

‘‘ What's in the wind now ?” thought she, as she made the last step 
of the descent, and swung herself with a graceful sort of impetus 
round the final banister, in order to follow the direction in which her 
husband’s eye and the movement of his head seemed to marshal her. 

The moment the major perceived that she understood his signals, he 
walked rapidly on, and at the distance of some paces disappe 
within a door, through which she also passed the minute after, and 
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then, with equal surprise and alarm, saw him shut and bolt it behind 
her. 

** What on earth is the matter now, Major Allen Barnaby 2?” said 
she, knitting her brows and looking at least a dozen years older than 
she had done a few minutes before. ‘* You surely have not found 
time enough to get into another scrape ?” 

** You should say, my dear, that I have not found time enough to 
get out of an old one. How much or how little danger threatens me 
at this moment, I am really unable to say; but perhaps when I have 
told you exactly what I have heard, you may be able to give me better 
advice than I could give myself. You know, my dear, what a confi- 
dence I have in your judgment, and upon my honour I never wanted a 
little help more in my life, for hang me if I know which way to turn, 
or what to do,” 

‘Let me hear the worst at once,” she replied, with some slight 
movement of impatience; ‘(I dare say I shall find a way out of the 
scrape just as easily as you found your way into it.” 

‘“* Heaven grant you may, my dear, but I shall say you are a witch 
if youdo. The case is this: I got up this morning, while you were 
still fast asleep, and on coming down stairs I found a whole bevy of 
gentleman tipplers taking their morning dram at the bar. I threw a 
pretty sharp look amongst them to find out if any of our late fellow- 
passengers were of the set, and presently became perfectly certain that 
there was not one. Whereupon I drew near among the rest, and 
although, as you know well enough, 1am no great dram-drinker, [ 
called fora glass like the others, that I might see and hear a little what 
was going on. The first words which regaled my ears were these : ‘A 
pretty considerable queer spec old Gabriel Monkton seems after this 
go. Did you hear about it, colonel?’ The personage thus addressed 
was no other than our right worshipful landlord, and he replied with 
all the dignity of his military rank, and his distinguished office united, 
‘Hear of it? I expect Idid. Gabriel has promised me I don’t know 
how many votes if I will keepa sharp look out after the females. And 
that 1 promised, and that I'll do, provided I can be availed of what 
they are like and where they are lodged. The man himself, him what 
he suspects, you know, is still snug enough on board, he told me, but the 
women and another man belonging to them was to land last night, on 
account of our glorious lake disagreeing with their English stomachs. 
If it wasn’t for Gabriel's telling me the man was still aboard, and that 
the women had but one man with them, I should be apt to suspect that 
we had got the very identical set in the house at this moment.’ Now, 
wife, what do you say to that, by way of a pleasant hint? And how, 
in the d—I’s name are we to steer clear through such a confounded set 
of breakers as it is easy to see ahead 2” 

‘*You have not told me all, as yet, major,” said my heroine 
anxiously ; ‘‘ you have not told me if any of the party took particular 
notice of you ?” 

‘* Not the least in the world,” he replied. ‘‘ Half-a-dozen of them 
began immediately to talk together, and having paid my fip’ for my 
glass to a young urchin who was acting as deputy to his father at the 
bar, 1 suffered three or four fresh stragglers to push on before me to 
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listen to the long-winded colonel’s history of all that was known or 
suspected about myself, and quietly withdrew from the infernal set 
without appearing to attract the least attention from any one. Now 
then, wife, that is all and every thing I have got to tell you; andI 
shall be very happy, in my turn, to listen to any thing and every thing 
you may wish to say upon it, by way of commentary.” 

It was at least two minutes before Mrs. Allen Barnaby answered this 
appeal, but so eloquently meditative was her countenance that the 
major, notwithstanding the urgent necessity he felt there was for imme- 
diate action, betrayed no symptom of impatience, but waited in perfect 
silence till his charming oracle spoke. 

‘‘ This is just about the worst job we have had, major,” she said at 
length, ‘‘ for as sure as you stand there, we shall have a regular hue and 
cry after us throughout the country; and as it is not possible to stir an 
inch without being examined by every man, woman, and child you meet, 
as if you were before, a court of justice, it will certainly be no easy 
matter to keep clear of discovery. However, it won’t do, Donny, to 
stand still in despair, and ery ‘ All’s over!’ We are neither of us fit 
for that sort of pitiful work. Faint heart, they say, never won fair 
lady, and I am sure faint heart never saved bold gentleman. Do you 
remember, my dear, the sort of dress and demeanour which your lively 
fancy induced you to assume when you were first introduced to my re- 
lations, the Huberts, at Brighton ?” 

“‘ Oh yes, perfectly,” replied the major, briskly. ‘I thought it ad- 
visable to be in the saint line then, in order to assimilate myself to the 
character of the former Mr. O’ Donagough.” 

‘‘ Exactly, so, my dear,” said his wife ; ‘‘ but though you remember 
this, I am sure you do not remember (for it was impossible you could 
judge of it) the inconceivable alteration which this dress and manner 
made in your appearance. It is impossible any disguise could be more 
complete. What I should propose, therefore, is, that you resume this 
for the time we remain in the country. For let rumours be circu- 
lated about you either from New Orleans, Big-Gang Bank, Philadel- 
phia, New York, or this nasty, hateful lake Erie, this disguise would 
completely baffle them all, for in neither of these places, my dear, did 
you think proper to appear at all in the likeness of a saint. And be- 
sides, you know, there is not a country in the whole world where it would 
be likely to answer better in every respect; for while we were at the 
Springs I heard a dozen different histories at the very least, all showing 
the extraordinary respect and veneration in which the travelling evan- 
gelical preachers are held. They told me that if a new dancing-girl 
and a new preacher appeared in a town at the same time, it was always 
a very close run contest between them, and generally ended by all the 
gentlemen following the dancer, and all the ladies the preacher. Now 
this would do for you exactly, Donny, because none of your little tricks 
have been played off upon the ladies, and therefore none of them, go 
where we may, will be likely to find you out.” 

‘‘ But surely, my dear, you don’t expect me actually to set up for a 
preacher ?” cried the major, looking a good deal alarmed. == 

‘‘And pray why not, Major Allen Barnaby?” replied his high- 
spirited wife, ‘‘ what in the world should prevent you ? 
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‘The not having your universal and commanding genius, Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby,” he rejoined, adding, very gravely, ‘I have not the 
slightest objection to shave close, moustache, favoris, and all, if you 
advise it, and I shall not wonder if, in fact, it were to prove the very 
best thing I could possibly do. But as to mounting a pulpit, I must 
confess that I do not feel a call for it. Iam convinced that I should 
stand staring at the congregation like a fool, without being able to say 
a word,” 

“‘ Nonsense, major! When did you ever find it difficult to palaver ? 
You are the very man for it. We will just contrive, if we can, that 
you shall hear some high-flying preacher once, and when you see how 
it is done, you will find it easy enough to set off in the same style, 
I'll be bound for you.” 

‘“Well then, set about it, my Barnaby! You are a wonder of a 
woman, and I believe you could make me do any thing in the world 
that you took it into your head to command. Just say when I must 
shave, and where I must go, and what I must preach, and you shall 
find me a perfect pattern of obedience.” 

“You area perfect pattern of wisdom, Donny, I will say that for 
you. A wise man, when he is sinking, always holds fast, I take it, to 
what he thinks is most likely to float, and that vou do this, my good 
major, I believe nobody will deny, and for that very reason, my dear, 
you will always find me ready and willing to hold out a helping hand 
to save you.” 

‘Upon my soul, I have found it so, and I should more than once 
have been puzzled to know what to do without you, there is no deny- 
ing it. Now then, I presume you mean to be off from this place di- 
rectly. There’s a boat goes by to Sandusky at eleven this morning, 
and another at nine in the evening, but of course the first will suit us 
best.” 

**Do you really think so, major,” said my heroine, looking in his 
face with an eye that laughed very saucily. 

“If you do, I must confess that I do think you want a little of my 
assistance.” 

** What do you mean 2” said the major, slightly frowning, but at the 
same time firmly resolved to preserve his good-humour, let his lady 
say what she would, ‘‘ what can you mean by saying that ?” 

‘‘IT mean, Major Allen Barnaby,” replied his wife with mock 
solemnity, ‘‘ that if it be your will and pleasure to decide upon this 
mode of proceeding, the chances are about a thousand to one in favour 
of our being followed to Sandusky as suspicious characters.” 

“T have no doubt of it, Mrs. Allen Barnaby,” replied the persecuted 
gentleman, rather tartly, ‘‘ my own [opinion is that the chances are 
about two thousand to half a one, in favour of the agreeable catas- 
trophe to which you allude.” 

‘¢ Then why risk it, my love?” said his wife, hanging her head senti- 
mentally, and speaking with great tenderness of accent. 

“* And how avoid it?” he returned precisely with the same attitude 
and tone. 

“* Wait one instant, and I will tell you,” said his wife, placing her fin- 
ger on her forehead, and closing her eyes, to give her thoughts uninter- 
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rupted range within. Having remained thus alone as it were for half a 
moment, she said, ‘‘ in this way you must avoid it. Let us both imme- 
diately return to our room, you mounting the stuirs first, and I behind 
you. No particular notice has been directed your way, as yet. All 
was bustle and confusion when we came in last night, the waiters had 
just time enough to bring us all we called for, and, as it seemed, no 
more, for, if you remember, there was not one of them that remained 
in the room a moment after the] wine, or whatever it was, had been 
set down. This morning, by your account, there was no more leisure 
for curious examination, than there was last night, so that I flatter my- 
self that you and your whiskers are not as yet much known by sight 
among them. Having reached our room, Donny, we will lock the. 
door, and then I will shear you as close as a May-day lamb, in which. 
operation your razor shall assist my scissors. And then, Major Allen 
Barnaby, I will open the smallest of the three great trunks, and prove 
to you that if I do upon some occasions expend a great deal in dress, 
with a view to the honour and respectability of my family, there are 
others when the most thoughtful economy in this respect*is the rule of 
my actions. Do you remember, my dear, the black and gray suit in 
which you dined at the house of my nephew, General Hubert, at 
Brighton ?” 

“ Yes, perfectly,”’ replied the major, smiling, ‘‘ but it is considerably 
more than a year ago that I last saw it, and it is quite beyond hope that 
you should have it here.” 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby laid her hand upon the bolt of the door to with- 
draw it, saying, 

‘«Come up stairs with me, major, and you shall see. But cough a 
little as you pass by the bar, and hold your handkerchief to your face. 
We must not, just for the present, display your magnificent mous- 
tachios.” 

Thus instructed, fand displaying in all ways the most exemplary 
obedience, the major left the little room in which the above conversation 
had passed, mounted the stairs, and, closely followed by his lady, entered 
the apartment in which they had passed the night, and in which Tornorino 
had seen their voluminous luggage carefully lodged. Having reached 
this sanctuary, and cautiously secured its door, not a moment was lost 
by either in performing the business they had in hand; and while she 
drew forth a complete suit of very evangelical-looking attire, complete 
even to the white cravat, and gray and black shot-silk waistcoat, he set 
to work upon his forest-like face, and hewed and mowed away till he 
was as well shaven and shorn as any reasonable Christian could desire. 
In the finishing this rather laborious work, she not only found time to 
assist him, but, as she did so, enlightened him as to what was next to be 
done, as follows : 

‘¢ Now then, Donny, with that dress yonder, carefully put on, and 
your low-crowned hat, upon this nice gray head, I will defy all the 
Gabriel Monktons in Yankee-land to identify you. So far so good. 
But now listen to the rest. I suspect, by the way I have seen the ser- 
vant girls coming and going, that there is a back stairs at the end of 
the long passage just outside our door. While you are dressing, I'll 
just have a peep as to that matter. If I am right, we know of course 
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that it will open to the back of the house, because the passage runs 
straight through it. As soon as you get down stairs don’t look in a 
bustle, but move quietly on, like a patient saint, as you are, to find 
your way out of the back-door. This done, you may easily, of course, 
regain the street, and then make for the Franklin hotel, which you heard 
them say at the wharf was on the other side of the landing-place. 
When you get there, order breakfast for yourself and dinner for some 
friends, who are amusing themselves by looking about, and tell them 
that your party are going on to Sandusky by the nine o'clock boat. 
Meantime we will breakfast here, and announce that we are going off 
by the eleven o'clock boat, and just as it comes in sight I will have all 
the luggage taken down to the wharf. I will pay the bill, and tell the 
people that I expect you will meet us on board, but that if you happen 
to come in after we have left the house, they must send you after us in 
all haste. All this being provided for, the rest follows without diffi- 
culty. When we get down to the wharf at eleven o’clock, we shall of 
course have the dreadful disappointment of finding no Major Allen 
Barnaby there; whereupon I shall order the porter to set down the 
baggage and leave it, and if he, or any of the clamorous waiters, in- 
vite us to turn back again, I shall pay them handsomely, but decline 
the invitation, stating as my reason, that I prefer being near the land- 
ing-place. And then the Franklin hotel porters will of course offer 
their services, and ere mid-day, my dear, I shall, I doubt not, be 
safely reunited, not to Major Allen Barnaby, but to the Reverend 
Mr. O’Donagough.” 

‘‘ Excellent, perfect, and worthy of yourself!” exclaimed the ma- 
jor. ‘* But the leather labels bearing our names at full length on the 
boxes?” 

‘* They will be all lost, my dear, before we get to the Franklin 
hotel.” 

No single circumstance of this admirably arranged or went wrong. 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby had exactly time enough for all she had to do 
before the eleven o’clock boat was announced. Tornorino and Patty 
were made to be perfectly au fait of the scheme; the bill, though a 
high one, was paid without a murmur, and the only recollection of the 
party that remained at the Washington hotel was, that they were a set 
of English spendthrifts, who drank champagne unaccountable, but 
made no bones about paying for it. 
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THE WIDOWS’ ALMSHOUSE. 
No. IV. 


THE CHAPLAIN. 


Qui veut battre un chien trouve assez de batons. 
RocHEFOUCAULT. 


Cuap. I. 


‘* Come, old fellow, ‘ floor your Falernian,’ as we used to say in our 
college days, when we were wont to mistake slang for wit,” said m 
friend Jonathan, as we sat awaiting a summons to tea from his excel- 
oF lady. ‘*Come, quaff your Laffitte, and we will try one bottle 
re) sm, 

‘* Seltzer or soda, if you like, but no more wine for me,” I replied, 
in a tone meant to be very firm and unflinching. 

‘Yes, just one bottle of an exceedingly nice light red wine, which 
you have not yet tasted. I must insist on your trying my moulin-au- 
vent. It is a wine but seldom met with in England, and there is not a 
headach in a hogshead of it. Plenty of flavour but no fire—bouquet 
without brandy.” 

“Oh! well,” said I, “if you insist upon it—” 

Jonathan smiled and rang the bell ere] could finish my sentence. 

‘I wish,” said he, as he passed his capacious glass slowly across 
his face to catch the bouquet ‘of the moulin-au-vent, “I wish I was 
chancellor of the exchequer for six months.” 

‘* What alteration in measures would you properss I inquired. 

“None in measures. A pint should still be a pint, and a quart, a 
quart—but both imperial. I would restore the taxes on playing-cards 
and almanacs, and put a new tax on walking-sticks, umbrellas, para- 
sols and pianofortes, in order to admit the light wines of the continent 
at an ad valorem duty. Why should we be obliged to heat our brains 
and feverize our blood with the strong, fiery, tartarized, brandied 
ducts of Spain and Portugal, at five shillings per bottle, when we 
might cheer our hearts, without injury to our health, with the high 
flavoured but innocent wines of France and Germany? I suspect that 
France is called la belle because she ‘ bears away the bell’ from all 
other countries in the cheapness and delicate flavour of her wines. 
But that’s a bad pun, Never mind. All I mean to say is, that the 

Society for the Suppression of Vice would have nothing to do but walk 
about with its hands in its trousers pockets if vin ordinaire at one 
shilling per bottle could be obtained at our cabarets, instead of glasses 
of ‘warm with’ or ‘ cold without.’ How a hod-man would’ relish a 
glass of hock, eh? after skicoment, VE and down a ladder for three 
hours in a broiling sun! Now he must be contented with heavy, 
heady porter, or burn his liver to cinders with spirituous liquors and 
compounds.” ‘ 

«« But consider,” said I, “the ruin you would cause, and the outcry 
you would raise. Physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, chemists and 
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druggists would petition the house to save them from destruction. 
Othello’s occupation in the blue-pill and black-dose line would be 
gone. We should live for ever; then what would the undertakers do? 
Sextons would no longer make their 3002. per annum in the metro- 
polis, parish clerks would perish for want of fees, and cemetery com- 


panies would be at a discount.” 
“ A consummation devoutly to be wished for,” said Jonathan. ‘ Let 


us drink to their annihilation. 

‘‘Then,” I continued, ‘‘ consider the injury done to the makers and 
sellers of cider and perry, the importers of logwood chips, the cultiva- 
tors of the only English aboriginal fruit, the sloe, are they to starve ?” 

‘* Ay, better starve than poison half the country,” said Mr. Stern- 

st. 

‘‘And what is to become of the race of wine-merchants, brandy- 
merchants, gin-spinners, distillers, and—” 

‘Let them ‘rot and rot,’ as Jaques says, a plague on all their 
houses. I mean public-houses,” replied my friend, pouring down 
an over-filled bumper of his moulin-au-vent, as if he were swallowing 
a dozen public-houses with it. 

‘** But our own ordinaire—our pure British malt liquor,” said I, 
‘our real ‘ John Barleycorn’—you would not crush him in your new 
Tariff?” 

“Far from it. If I were chancellor of the exchequer I would 
abolish the malt tax at once, and a greater boon could not be conferred 
on the greater portion of our countrymen. Every family would have 
its own tap, and the wives and children of our labourers would have 
an opportunity of tasting something stronger and better than water or 
slushy tea. The men would not be found to seek the alehouse, and 
selfishly enjoy themselves on the trash sold under the name of brewer’s 
beer, to the injury of their health, and the detriment of their wives 
and children. Mind, I don’t blame the brewers. I believe that, in the 
country especially, they brew and send out good wholesome beer, but 
it is sadly adulterated before it is retailed to their customers. If the 
malt tax were repealed the farmer would get a good price for his barley, 
the poor man would be able to wet and convert into malt enough for 
his family. Even the poor pigs would get fat on the grains, and an 
immense expense would besaved in collecting the tax, and in keeping 
a phalanx of fellows about the country to watch the malt-makers, lest 
re should defraud the revenue. But I am not chancellor of the ex- 
chequer.” 

As Jonathan Sternpost concluded this harangue he filled again and 
drank *‘ success to agriculture,” which I, of course, seconded with 
due honours. He then fidgetted about in his chair, aimed a ‘‘ heavy 
blow and a great discouragement” at a knob of coal, and put down the 
poker with the air of a man about to do something desperate. 

# ag and coffee is ready,” said the butler, opening the door very 
gently. 

‘Is ready. Can't you?—but it does not matter, Chambers, I will 
not take tea or coffee although they és ready. Bring another bottle of 
the same wine, and tell your mistress not to wait.” 

Chambers vanished. ‘ 

“I do hate the very name of tea,” said my worthy but excited 
friend ; “1 never enter a cottage now but I find the poor woman and 
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her children preparing a nauseous mess of what they call tea—a com- 

—_ of birch-broom choppings and copperas, for which they pay 
fty per cent more than their betters do for a better article. What 

good does itdothem? None, There is no nourishment init. One 

‘wow of good home-brewed untaxed malt-tea would be worth a hogs- 
ead of the nastiness, I have not patience—” 

“That,” said I, ‘ is indisputable.” 

“‘I have not patience to—but here comes the wine. I know you 
prefer it to the trash called tea. Chambers, an anchovy on toast ; not 
your nasty paste smeared upon the bread, but a genuine, unsophisti- 
cated fish out of the barrel.” 

Chambers vanished, as was his wont, without a remark. 

‘* Tam afraid,” said I, ‘* Mrs. Sternpost will think me not only a rude, 
but very naughty man, for deserting: her drawing-room, and encou- 
raging you in ‘ flooring the Falernian.’ But I will assist you in finish- 
ing this one bottle of this very delicious wine, eating an anchovy, or a 
series of anchovies, and even in smoking a cigar with a little very 
weak whiskey-toddy, upon one condition.” 

‘‘ Name it,” said Jonathan, delighted. 

‘*That you fulfil your promise of giving me a full, true, and parti- 
cular account of the birth, parentage, and education,—the life and 
adventures of Mr. Lauderly.” 

** Agreed. It shall be’done.” 

Chambers entered with the relishing toast, and when, in accordance 
with his master’s orders, he had brewed and produced a large jug of 
toddy, and placed the chamber candles ready to our hands, for fear of 
accidents, his master bidding him good night in kindly accents, thus re- 
counted 


THE CHAPLAIN’S TALE. 
Cuap. II. 


On the coast of Somersetshire, and not far from Devonshire, stands 
a small village which, being blessed with a little bay capable of shelter- 
ing a few vessels of 100 tons burden,‘ dignified with the title of a 
seaport town. I shall call it Riverhead. 

In its centre stands a small irregular building called the market- 
house, because no market is held there. It used to be a most conve- 
nient spot for the little boys to play at marbles and peg-top, because 
they were protected from the rain, and had nice large red tiles to re- 
ceive their taws, allies, and tops; when, however, they had pegged the 
tiles to pieces, the high-constable thought it high time to enclose the 
building with sparredjand barred gates to prevent the floor being in- 
jured. In a square inclosing this neither useful nor ornamental 
building were the residences of the principal inhabitants. The lawyer's 
was, of course, the most conspicuous, not only from being the largest, 
and from the pleasing contrast its —— door and shutters afforded 
to the bright red bricks of which the mansion was built, but also from 
the brilliancy of the large brass plate on the pea-green door, which 
informed the inhabitants of Riverhead in particular, and the world in 
general, that its occupier was an attorney and solicitor. 

This dwelling was bounded - - south by the one of the two 
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public-houses which was called the inn; on the north by the brewer's 
residence, which served as a frontage to the brewery, with its malt- 
houses and store-cellars. Next came ‘‘the shop,” in which many 
trades were amalgamated ; then a series of smaller buildings, occupied 
by butchers, bakers, ironmongers, and artisans, all upon a very small 
scale, and serving as foils to the long, low-fronted and lath-and-plaster 
edifice whose face was nearly covered with a board, which, in gigantic 
letters, proclaimed to every one that it was Miss Straightback’s ‘ semi- 
nary for young ladies.” It was called by the young men and the 
naughty little boys of Riverhead the blind house, because the sensitive 
and sensible mistress always kept her blinds closely drawn down to pre- 
vent the world from looking into, and her pupils from looking out of, the 
‘* establishment.” 

From this square a broad and well-kept road, with a wide raised 
causeway by its side, led down to the lower town, or quay, which was 
about one quarter of a mile from the upper town. Here stood the 
other public-house, the Lord Nelson, and some twenty cottages, occu- 
pied by those whose business was on the mighty deep—either as 
fishermen, pilots, or smugglers, or all these concentrated into one. 
This lower town was built immediately below a mighty cliff, which 
seemed about to fall upon and crush those who sought shelter at its 
base. Upon the summit of this cliff stood the church, a fine gothic 
structure, which seemed to have been placed on its lofty site for a 
double purpose—as a land-mark to sailors, and to prevent all persons 
worshipping within its walls who were not blessed with strong legs and 
good lungs. In spite of an ingenious zig-zag path the bill, or Tor, as 
it was called, was almost unclimbable. About midway between the 
lower town and the church stood the parsonage. This was a judicious 
situation, as the rector had only half the work of his congregation to 
perform in reaching the scene of his eloquence, and, of consequence, 
his lungs were only half as much exhausted as those of his auditors in 
climbing to the summit. Then what an advantage it was to have his 
parishioners under his eye, and to know that he was always looked up 
to by them. 

Below this parsonage, and nearly at the foot of the zig-zag path, 
stood a small but very neat cottage, covered with vines, myrtles, and 
jasmines, and surrounded by a garden filled with flowers and ever- 
greens. The little ever-open green gate, which let one into the nar- 
row gravel walk, leading to the cottage, bore in white letters the name 
of Lauderly, and modestly announced that he was a surgeon and 
apothecary, without the aid and assistance of a bottle of blue, red, or 
green liquid. 

Mr. Lauderly had been a surgeon in the army, or, more strictly 
speaking, an assistant-surgeon, for he had not arrived at the higher 
honour before peace put an end to his occupation altogether. With 
his scanty half-pay he might have been starved—he was half-starved— 
had he not heard that the aged general-practitioner of Riverhead re- 
quired an assistant. He stood for the situation, and was elected to it 
to the great disappointment of a numerous body of brother medical 
officers who were candidates for it. When his predecessor followed 
his deceased patients to his last long home his assistant succeeded to 
his practice. He took to the furniture, gallipots, and other implements 
of the trade at a valuation. 
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Lauderly got all the practice of the place because there was no one 
to oppose him within a circle of many miles; but the nurses intimated 
to him that the ladies would feel more comfortable and confident 
under his care if he were a married instead of a single man. 

He meditated on this intimation, and upon consulting his books he 
thought that. with rigid economy, and by keeping his one pony on two 
feeds a-day instead of four, he might be able to maintain a wife, pro- 
vided she were very industrious, and could be taught to compound 
galenicals, He resolved to look about him. He did so; but the cir- 
cumspection—I use the word in its strictest sense—was not satisfactory. 
The lawyer, the brewer, and the rector had daughters, but all of them 
were, by education and habits, more fitted for handling pianos than pill- 
boxes, and for dancing than dispensing medicines, He felt, too, that if 
he was caught out in aspiring to their fair hands, their respected and 
respectable parents would dispense with his services, and set up a rival 
in the place—not a rival in his affections, but a real rival in his business, 
a crushed all ambitious thoughts of a connection with law, hops, and 

Ivinity. 

Having exhausted the resources of the town families, he extended 
his views to the surrounding country. Without wasting a thought on 
the family of the squire, which he knew was an impregnable fortress 
to a poor apothecary meditating an attack matrimonial, he turned his 
mind’s eye on the dwellings of sundry farmers who lived in comfort 
and respectability in the vicinity, Amongst all his female farmer- 
patients, however, he could not select one who, he — would be 
silly enough to exchange the comforts of a dairy for the discomforts of 
a surgery, and eke out an existence on cold shoulders of mutton in- 
stead of revelling in clotted cream and custards. Moreover, Lauderly 
could not make up his mind to marry a half-educated person who would 
not be a companion to him when his business permitted him to enjoy a 
few hours in his humble home. 

Whilst Lauderly was hesitating between remaining a bachelor, or 
going on an expedition into some unknown region—like Coelebs—in 
search of a wife, his meditations were interrupted by the servant at the 
seminary for young ladies, who came to beg his immediate attendance 
on Miss Straightback’s English teacher, who, as she said, “* had been 
long suffering from the low moloncholics, and was then kicking the 
very stockings off her feet in a violent fit of revulsions.” 

As Lauderly hurried into the town, he amused his thoughts by won- 
dering what sort of a place the inside of the ** blind house” was. No 
male inhabitant of Riverhead had ever been allowed to penetrate the 
shrine of Miss Straightback. The place was a mystery;to allsaving one 
little back parlour in which she received her pupils’ friends when they 
came on a visit to their children, or to pay their bills. Even the 
whitewashing and painting of the interior, during the holidays, was 
done by herself and her female servants, and the tradesmen were never 
admitted further than the back courtyard, where a shed was erected 
for their accommodation, while the cautious lady—who was always 
talking of *‘ the awful“responsibility of a guardian of feminine youth” — 
bargained with them and inspected their commodities. 

« But surely,” some one may say, “‘ surely the apothecary had been 


admitted into this mysterious dwelling.” ; 
No such thing. Miss Straightback had never been ill herself, and- 
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was determined that her domestics and pupils should never be ill. 
Diet and regimen, with periodical doses of Glaubers or Epsoms, and 
plenty of fresh air and exercise on the sea-sands, she knew to be worth 
the whole contents of an apothecary’s shop. 


Early to bed and early to rise, 


After dinner sit awhile, 
After supper walk a mile— 


Take physic and be sick— 


she thought far more valuable apothegms than any that are to be found 
in the most erudite treatises of the members of the College of Phy- 
sicians. 

Lauderly, preceded by the Abigail bearing a lantern—for it was 
night, and Riverhead boasted not of gas, or even oil-lamps—arrived, 
without stumbling above five times over all sorts of abominations 
strewed in his path, at “ the Establishment.” 

He was admitted by the agency of the pass-key and shown into the 
arlour. Here he was shortly joined by Miss Straightback, who puton . 
er spectacles, and by the aid of the one dip candle in a brass candle- 

stick, surveyed the ex-assistant military surgeon without saying one 
word, or replying to his low bow, and respectful ** Good evening, ma- 
dam,” except by a courtesy so descending, if not condescending, that 
Lauderly thought she was made like a jointed telescope, and could 
slide down within her own case. 

Lauderly felt a little indignant at the prolonged scrutiny, and felt, 
moreover, as if all the blood of his lower person had been pumped up 
into his face ; but that might have been from the pressure of his black 
stock, or the too-close-fittingness of his blue surtout. 

As Miss did not seem inclined to open the negotiation, the surgeon 
thought it but proper to do so himself, and when he politely requested 
to see the suffering teacher, the Principal shook her head very myste- 
riously and saying, 

**Too young—too good-looking by half,” marched out of the room, 
taking the dip-candle with her, and leaving the surgeon in the dark— 
literally and metaphorically. 

A few minutes elapsed, and Abigail, the maid, entered with dip 
number two, and after assuring Lauderly that every means had been 
resorted to to convey the English teacher from her room to the parlour, 
begged of him to follow her up stairs, and not to turn his eyes right or 
left, if any of the young ladies sniggled as he passed. 

“ They never sees no male critters here, and they'll stare at ’e, as if 
"e was a sceptre”—meaning a spectre, we presume. 

Lauderly certainly heard several sounds of suppressed laughter, 
slight coughings, and violent sneezings, and he could not help turning 
to the spots whence these sounds seemed to proceed; nor could he 
help seeing glimpses of several very pretty, laughing, merry faces, at 
the half-opened doors of the bed-rooms, in the gallery through which 
he was being conducted. He even felt his coat-tail gently tugged, 
and a paper pellet hit him on the face, but the advice of the Abigail was 
still in his ears, and he walked on as sedately and demurely as if he 
should not have liked to have a game at romps with the mischievous 
little laughing elves around him. 
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At length—the length of the gallery being traversed—he came to a 
door, which the Abigail gently opened, and he was shown into a miser- 
able little half-furnished apartment, in which were three beds, intended 
for the English teacher and two little governess pupils. It had an air 
of discomfort, such as is seldom seen out of a country boarding-school, 
ora London cheap lodging-house. On one of the beds lay the form 
of a fair young girl, apparently of some twenty or three-and-twenty 
years of age. On either side of her was a stout young lady, who was 
exerting all her strength to restrain-the convulsive efforts of the sufferer 
by lying on one of her arms. 

Miss Straightback stood at the foot of the bed instructing the box- 
maid, a powerful, bony-framed woman, by nods and signs how to pre- 
vent the legs of the invalid from throwing off the bed-clothes by sitting 
on her knees. 

Lauderly at once saw what ailed the patient, and cutting off a por- 
tion of the Abigail’s apron-string, lighted it at the candle, and passed 
it backwards and forwards under the teacher's nostrils as it smouldered 
away. 

At first the patient struggled to avoid the application, but after 
awhile a few heavy sobs were succeeded by deep sighs, and the teacher 
opened her eyes. After persevering in the use of this homely stimu- 
lant until he saw that consciousness} had returned, and all convul- 
sive efforts had! ceased, the surgeon begged that he might be left 
alone with his patient. 

This Miss Straightback most positively refused. ‘‘ It was indecent 
in the extreme—it might ruin Riverhead establishment for young 
ladies, if it were known that the English teacher was left alone with a 
man, and that man an unmarried man and a militaire.” 

Lauderly knowing that no other medical man could be obtained, was 
as positive as the school-lady, and having told her that she would be 
responsible if ‘any thing fatal was the result of her over-delicacy, suc- 
ceeded in getting her, her maids, and the two governess-pupils out of 
the room. 

For two hours did Miss Straightback walk up and down the long 
gallery, wondering what the doctor could be about with his patient. 
She knocked once or twice, but Mr. Lauderly, on opening the door, 
merely put his finger to his lip, signifying, ‘‘ Silence, madam!” and 
closed it again in her face. Only once did he speak to her, and that 
was to order two eggs to be beaten up in a large glass of sherry, with 
a little white sugar. 

“‘ Eggs, sherry, and white sugar, for an. English teacher!” It was 
monstrous! but they were furnished. re 

Miss Straightback would have administered the unwonted dose her- 
self, had not Lauderly taken it of her, and bowed her out of the room. 
For one hour more did she pace the gallery. She heard voices in con- 

versation, but though she took off her shoes and crept on tiptoe to the 
keyhole, she could not distinguish a word that was said. 

At last the surgeon left, saying he would send some medicine imme- 
diately, and see his patient in the morning, : 

‘Poor girl,” said Lauderly, as he sat in his , after de- 
spatching a draught by his only assistant—the stable-boy. “ Poor 
girl! I pity her—yet it is but the old story—an orphan daughter of a 
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clergyman, suffering under the usz.al clerical complaint, a large family 
and a small income. Death comes, and away goes every means of 
support—to relieve her mother and help her little brothers and sisters, 
she seeks a situation as teacher in a school—much better have been 
a nursemaid, a housemaid, or even a scullery-maid. What sufferings, 
insults, and ill-treatment has she not revealed to me this night? It is 
too bad by —.” 

“She is very pretty—very delicate—looks consumptive, but that 
may be merely the result of little food and much work. I think she 
would make an admirable wife.” ' 

As Lauderly came to this conclusion, he fancied Julia Manning— 
for that was the young lady’s name—in the chair opposite to him, 
mending one of his stockings, and smiling sweetly between the stitches. 
It was a very homely fancy, but it seemed to please him. He 
lighted a cigar, mixed a tumbler of toddy, and as the one went out and 
the other went in, he said aloud, 

‘¢ Twill,” and went to bed. 

Lauderly did as he said he would. He proposed to Julia Manning, 
and in due time was accepted and married. 

Mrs. Lauderly on the day of her marriage was presented with a 
handsome white lion, with red eyes, worked in worsted by her old em- 
ployer’s own hands, as a hearth-rug, upon the express understanding 
that she was never to reveal the mysteries of the “ blind house,” and to 
instruct her husband to recommend pupils to her school. 

Poor Julia accepted the rug, and promised every thing that was re- 
quired of her. She was goo happy to refuse any thing, for she was no 
longer a teacher in a school. 

Publicity has lately been given to the sufferings of the milliner’s girls 
in the great metropolis. Facts have come to light in their melancholy 
lives which must fill every feeling heart with horror and dismay. Eighteen 
—ay, twenty hours’ work, day after day, in close, badly ventilated, 
cheerless rooms. Disease approaching unseen— or, if seen, unnoticed 
by the cruel employers, until the victim of finery and inconsiderate 
luxury, is turned out and sent home to her friends, if she have any, to 
perish before their eyes. 

It isa heart-rending picture, but we doubt whether the poor milliner, 
hard as is her fate, does not pass many happier hours than the school- 
teacher in an ill-regulated ‘* Establishment.” The former can talk 
and laugh with her companions as she plies her needle, but the latter 
must always be not only smileless herself, but the cause of smilelessness 
in others. From morn till night she must watch her little charges— 
repress every joyous feeling in herself, and every joyous sign, however 
innocent, in them. She must bear with all their ill-humours, put up 
with all their stupidity; be looked upon and treated as a spy on all 
their actions; be tormented by her pupils, and slighted—if not ill- 
treated—overworked, and underfed by her employer. 

The reader may exclaim, “‘ The Picture is overdrawn !” 

I deny it. Would that evidence of facts—facts stronger than I have 
alluded to, could be brought before the public; the cry of “‘ Shame— 
shame!” would he heard in every part of the country. There are 
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Cuap. Ill. 


Lauperty and his wife were very happy. Time seemed to fly with 
hasty wing over their heads; yet they wished him to fly faster, that the 
period might arrive the sooner that would make them parents and so 
endear them more closely to each other by giving them an additional 
tie to bind their hearts. 

The much wished for period arrived. A male child was born, and 
Lauderly, as he embraced his wife and shed tears of joy at knowing 
that she was safe, felt that he was truly blessed—truly happy. A very 
few days, however, passed, and where was his happiness ?—blighted— 
withered—gone. 

The child sickened, and though the father exerted all his skill, and 
the mother watched and watched, until her eyes grew dim with watch- 
ing, his skill and her tender care availed not. Death was not to be re- 
pulsed! He crushed his little victim, and as the grave closed over its 
remains the parents felt the severity of the blow; but they murmured 
not. They wept in each other's arms, and then sinking on their knees, 
side by side, they prayed that their grief might not cause their hearts to 
rebel against the decree of Him who had given and taken away their 
infant almost at one and the same moment. 

A second and a third time were their hopes blighted. Sorrow and 
disappointment made the tender frame of the childless mother still 
more tender. Her body wasted away daily, and a continued cough 
rendered her days burdensome and her nights sleepless, Lauderly 
saw, but could not check, the progress of that fearful malady—con- 
sumption. 

It did its work slowly but surely. Ere she was again a mother, 
Julia Lauderly was a corpse; the child, however, was saved, though 
born after the mother’s death, and the father vowed a vow that if t 
little Posthumus—for so he called his boy—should be spared to him, 
he would bring him up to the service of the church, 

In order that no human means might be left untried for the preser- 
vation of his infant, Lauderly selected, from amongst his country pa- 
tients, a strong healthy woman as a nurse, and watched with anxious 
eye and beating heart the result of the experiment. | 

It proved successful: the child grew and throve, and as soon as it 
could walk alone and lisp the name of father, he removed it to his own 
home and placed it under the care of an elderly lady—our old friend, 
Miss Straightback, who, I am sorry to say, lost all her pupils, and 
with them her means of support, in consequence of a forward young 
lady having escaped from the back drawing-room window, and run 
away from ‘‘the Establishment” with a lieutenant in the coast-guard 
service. Less out of pity for her sad situation, than a belief that she 
would do her duty to his child, Lauderly had solicited her to reside 
with him as governess and housekeeper. She consented, but reluct- 
antly; it was such an “ awful responsibility” to live in the same 
house with “a man.” When once this fearful idea had lost its terrors, 
she became happy and cheerful, and performed her duties with zeal, 
and need I add ’—discretion. ; | 
The ‘‘ Seminary for Young Ladies” stood unoccupied for some 
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years. No lady had courage enough to open a school in a house 
which bore so bad a character, and had such accommodating drawing- 
room windows. The blinds were closely down for nearly seven sea- 
sons; at the end of that period they were drawn up—the house was 
converted into ‘‘ Riverhead Grammar-scho ol.” 

The squire, in his will, had left a noble sum of money to endow a 
school for the benefit of the town and neighbourhood ; not only was a 
liberal salary assigned to the master, but a fund was provided in aid of 
the maintenance of four scholars at the University. 

To this school little Posthumus was sent at eight years of age, and 
from nine in the morning until five in the evening, kept his kind friend, 
Miss Straightback, in a state of violent agitation. She passed the te- 
dious hours until school was over, in imagining all sorts of naughtiness 
that she feared would be instilled into the mind of her innocent charge, 
by the rude, unfeeling little wretches, who thought nothing of rumpling 
his neatly plaited frill, and inking his immaculate nankeens. She 
saw treason in tops, rebellion in hoops, and the worst of vices, in her 
opinion, uncleanness in football and cricket. She feared that her reign 
was over, her despotism at a discount. 

Her fears, however, were groundless. Posthumus, young as he was 
was yet old enough to understand the views which his father enter- 
tained for him. They had been explained to him too frequently not 
to have made a deep impression on his mind; without being dull and 
miserable, the boy was sedate and studious. 

The hours that his schoolfellows devoted to play or idleness, he 
employed in reviewing the lessons of the morning, or in walking and 
talking with his father or his governess, He was laughed at, and called 
by all manner of funny names, but he merely smiled when he was 
called a “‘spooney” or a ‘‘ muff,” and put up with kicks and cuffs 
most stoically. All thought him a little coward, and told him so; but 
he convinced a big bully to the contrary, by knocking out a few of his 
front teeth, and leaving him a discoloured eye for having spoken dis- 
respectfully of his father. This had the effect of freeing him from 
open taunts and practical jokes for the future. 

His career as a scholar was so successful, that he was elected first 
exhibitioner, and sent to college with testimonials so very favourable 
that the tutors were predis to show him that attention and regard 
which his conduct in the University secured to him in after years. 

When he had taken his degree—a creditable one, both in classics 
and mathematics—the master of Riverhead Grammar-school offered 
him the situation of assistant to himself. 

The offer was gladly accepted, as it would not only afford him suffi- 
cient a without further taxing his father’s scantily filled purse, 
but enable him to enjoy the society of that kind and much-loved 

nt. 

iia of age to be ordained, he obtained the curacy of an adjoining 
village, the duties of which he could easily perform without inter- 
ference'with his pursuits in the school. His conduct was so satisfac- 
tory that when the principal retired from his mastership, the trustees of 
the school offered the situation to Posthumus. He gladly accepted it, 
and by his father’s assistance was enabled to purchase the furniture 
and necessaries for carrying on the business of the school. 
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Mr. Lauderly, as if the end of his existence had been attained in the 
establishment of his son for life, as he thought, died shortly afterwards. 
He bequeathed what little money he had managed to scrape together iu 
his ill-paid arduous profession, to his son, excepting a legacy to his 
friend, Miss Straightback, who, although now far advanced in years, 
was still active and capable of superintending the domestic affairs of 
her nurseling, whom she loved with almost a mother’s fondness. With 
what pride would she speak of ‘‘ her boy, the head-master of River- 
head Grammar-school !” 

She was not selfish in her love. She intimated to her charge the 
propriety of placing a lady at the head of the establishment as his 
wife. Mammas, she said, and truly said, would fnever believe that 
small-tooth-combing and such other necessary but unpleasant duties, 
were properly performed unless there was a Mrs. Head-master to in- 
spect those operations, and preside over the physicings at ‘‘ spring and 
fall,” which were then deemed indispensable. 

Posthumus yielded a ready assent to this proposition, and married 
the sister of a friend with whom he had been very intimate at college. 
She was poor; that mattered not. He was comparatively rich. She 
was very amiable—rather interesting than beautiful—but too meek, 
too retiring for the duties that devolved on her; that mattered not, 
her husband thought, as she had a most efficient deputy in his former 
nurse. 

For twelvemonths all was happiness and prosperity at the school. 
Posthumus was much liked by the boys, who gave him but little trouble 
and annoyance. They vented their fun and spite on the ushers. His 
fatherly care and judicious management of his pupils were so well 
known and appreciated, that his house was full ; and so it would have 
been had it been twice as large as it was. His wife did the duties of 
the reception-room so well, that the parents were satisfied that she was 
a most efficient person in her situation ; and as she was eee cee 
to their sons, furnishing them with little delicacies, and shielding 
from punishment when she could do so conscientiously, the boys did 
not fail to confirm their parents in their belief of her efficiency. 

The first interruption which Posthumus experienced to his 
and happiness, arose from the ioss of his friend Miss Straightback. In 
her zeal for the cleanliness of her pupils, she over-scrubbed herself and 
them on a damp, cheerless day. The result was a violentcold. Fever 
ensued. The medical successor of Mr. Lauderly was called in; but 
he could not prevail on his patient to submit to his orders. * She 
would not lie in bed—she could not, when she was wanted in twenty 
places at once ; besides, it was small-tooth-combing day, and that was 
a day above all others marked with chalk in her weekly calendar. The 
following day was rice-pudding day, and she always made them her- 
self.” Every day, in short, brought its peculiar duties with it, and to 
those duties Miss Straightback was resolved to attend as long as she 
was able. 

She did so; and when she crawled to bed ‘on the fifth night from 
her first attack, she felt that she should not rise from it again. She 
sent a message to “‘ her boy,” and when Posthumus her sum- 
mons, she begged the servant to leave the room, and him to 
give her a small box from beneath the bed. She it, and took 
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out a small yellow-canvass bag, and placed it in his hands, telling him 
that it contained the savings of a long life of servitude, which she had 

ut by for him. She then clasped his hand, begged of him to give 
bes one kiss, and, praying to her maker to bless him, turned on her 
side, and never spoke again. The bag held about seventy golden 
guineas. 

Scarcely had the severe grief of Mr. and Mrs. Lauderly, for the 
loss of so valuable a person, subsided, when another and far more 
serious evil befel them. 

Mrs. Lauderly was daily expecting to become a mother. Her 
health, naturally delicate, had suffered greatly for some weeks, and 

or Posthumus was alarmed on her account, although the medical at- 
tendant had assured him that his alarm was groundless; and that after 
the birth of the infant, she would be quite well again. Filled with 
these fears and anxieties, his duties became burthensome to him, and, 
for the first time in his life, he wished he were any thing but a school- 
master. Irksome as they were, however, his duti¢s must be attended 
to. He went into school, and had scarcely taken his seat, and sum- 
moned the sixth form to their lessons, when the head usher reported to 
him that one of the boarders complained of being unwell. He hinted 
at the same time that, in his opinion, the iliness was put on in conse- 
quence of an inability or unwillingness, on the part of the invalid, to 
say his morning’s task,—that he was shamming, in short, or pretending 
to be ill, and wishing to commute a flogging for a black dose, or some 
equally nauseous draught. 

Posthumus summoned the boy before him. He examined his 
tongue and his pulse; and finding that the former was a little furred, 
and the latter rather rapid, he, in spite of the insinuations of his 
usher, ordered him to the sick room, and sent for the doctor to exa- 
mine bim. 

: The apothecary’s report went far to confirm the views of the usher ; 
e said, 

‘**The boy’s stomach was slightly deranged, but that he believed if 
the lesson had been learnt, no complaint would have been heard. An 
emetic and a little subsequent physicing, would set all to rights 
again.” 

Of course Posthumus felt no further anxiety on the subject, and as 
the stairs which led to the sick-room—the hospital as the boys called it 
—were steep and rather dangerous to mount, he would not permit his 
wife, circumstanced as she was, to climb them merely to see a boy who 
was shamming ill to shirk his lessons. Mrs. Lauderly contented her- 
self, therefore, with making him a little nice arrowroot or sago, or 
some other equally innocent, but enticing food, and sent it up to 


The usher visited the boy when the others retired for the night, and 
reported that he was very much better, and wished for some supper. 
The dose of arrowroot was again administered, and one of the ushers 
was ordered to sleep in his room. 

In the morning the boy came into school and said his lessons. After 
breakfast he again complained, and was again ordered to the sick- 
room, and visited by the apothecary, who again reported that nothing 
serious was the matter with him. To the question of the master, 
“ Should he send for his friends?” the doctor replied with a smile, and 
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eneens more than a smile, “ That such a proceeding would be abe 
surd.”’ 

Of course, Posthumus was satisfied, and did not send for the 
friends. The result proved that both the doctor and he were wrong. 

In the course of the afternoon a servant told Mrs, Lauderly, that 
she really believed that the poor boy was more seriously ill than the 
doctor gave him credit for. He was hot and restless—fell into frequent 
short slumbers, in which he talked of his home, his pony, and his 
rabbits; he woke frightened, and seemed unconscious of his where- 
abouts. He spoke to her as if to his brothers and sisters, and frightened 
the poor woman by calling her by several very rude names that he had 
acquired from the boys of the town. 

Mrs. Lauderly would have gone up to his room, but the maid would 
not allow her until she had summoned her husband from the school- 
room. He obeyed her summons, and went to visit the patient, who 
talked as rationally as ever to him, and said he was better. Posthumus 
thought that his servant was blessed with strong inventive faculties, 
and had been indulging in the result of them on this occasion. Never- 
theless, to ‘‘make assurance doubly sure,” he sent for the boy’s 
brother, who was staying with a family in the neighbourhood, and bade 
him see the little sufferer in the presence of the apothecary. He 
did so, and left him satisfied that nothing serious was the matter. 

Mary, the maid, was very indignant that her word should be doubted. 
She said she hoped the boy would die, and then they would know that 
she had spoken the truth. Her hopes were confirmed, for when the 
doctor came to see him before he retired for the night, he found him in 
such a state as to alarm him, accustomed as he was to such scenes. 
He communicated his fears to Posthumus, who immediately sent for 
the child’s brother, and begged him to take a chaise and bring over 
his parents, who dwelt a few miles off, as speedily as he could. 

The young man complied with his wishes, but returned without his 
father and mother, who had that very afternoon set off on a visit to see 
some relatives at a distance. 

Not long after the chaise had returned, the poor boy died in his bro- 
ther’sarms. Poor Mrs. Lauderly, when she heard of hisdeath, which was 
judiciously announced to her by the triumphing Mary, was greatly 
shocked. The thought of what the sufferings of the poor little fellow’s 
mother would be when she heard of the loss of him—her youngest, her 
darling child, brought on a violent fit of crying, which ended in hyste- 
rics. When Posthumus returned to the parlour after seeing’that all 
was properly done to the corpse, he found his wife struggling violently 
in the arms of Mary, who, strong as she was, could scarcely hold her 
on the sofa, and prevent her falling to the ground. 

Posthumus was frightened at the sight, and his grief for the loss of 
his little pupil was superseded by fears for his wife's life. He thrust 
Mary aside, and bid her fetch the doctor, while he held the struggling 
sufferer. Mary soon returned with him, for he had not left the 
He applied the usual remedies, and relieved the hysterics, but ordered 
her to be put into bed immediately. In about an hour's time Posthu- 
mus was told that his hopes of being a father were destroyed, and that 
his wife was seriously ill. ; 

In the midst of his grief for the disappointment he had met with, 
and for his wife's illness, Posthumus had to arrange matters for hig 
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pupil's funeral, and the removal of the body to his parents, who were 
not yet returned to their home, and were still unconscious of their loss. 
In this he was assisted by the child’s brother, who, with tearful eyes, 
thanked him again and again for his kindness to the deceased, and ex- 
pressed the regret he felt at the serious illness of Mrs. Lauderly, brought 
on, as it had been, by his brother’s death. 

This was consolatory to the master, as he felt assured that all things 
would be properly explained to the parents as soon as they returned— 
a feeling that was confirmed by a letter from the brother, announcing 
his safe arrival at home with the corpse, and repeating the expressions 
of his gratitude for the attentions conferred on the child, and his regret 
for the consequences of his death. 

Posthumus was in daily expectation of receiving a letter from the 
child’s parents, to inquire after the health of his wife, and to thank 
them both for their care and attention in the sudden and fatal illness 
of theirson. After the lapse of a fortnight, the expected letter came, 
Posthumus opened it, and, to his surprise and dismay, found that it 
contained charges of the grossest cruelty and neglect, founded on the 
representation of the child’s brother—of him who had expressed him- 
self so gratefully both by word and by letter, for the attentions be- 
stowed on the little sufferer. 

He was accused of having turned a deaf ear to the child’s com- 

laints, of keeping him in school and to his lessons when he was 
aelag; and of supplying him with improper food during his illness, and 
of neglecting to call in medical aid until it was too late. 

Mrs. Lauderly was also grossly attacked for displaying a want of 
feeling in not having once visited the sick-room, though she knew the 
boy was dying, and for having sent him a lot of messes instead of sup- 
plying him with food’suitable to his situation. The letter ended with an 
order to him to send in his bill immediately, and a threat that his in- 
famous neglect, which had caused the boy's death, should be published 
to the world. 

Who can describe Lauderly’s feelings at the receipt of this unjusti- 
fiably cruel letter? He sat brooding over it for some time, wondering 
by what means his conduct in the business had been so shamefully 
misrepresented. His grief was great, but it was overcome by his in- 
dignation. He knew that the mother of the child was weak in mind 
and in health, and that she doated on this her youngest, with alla 
mother’s love; but he could not imagine that her husband, who was a 
sensible, strong-minded man, could be induced to give credit to stories 
of neglect and cruelty, in one for whom he had professed to entertain 
a high opinion and a sincere regard. 

He suppressed his indignation, however, and wrote a calm, straight- 
forward letter in answer, explaining every circumstance as it occurred, 
and quoted largely from the brother's letter, to prove that he had, at 
one time, been fully satisfied with every thing that had been done for 
the deceased. He inclosed in this a note from the medical gentleman 
who had attended the child, in which he described the case fully, and 
the plans that had been pursued in it. He exonerated Mr. and Mrs. 
Lauderly from all blame whatever; and said, that if any blame at- 
tached to any one, it was to himself, for that he had been called in at 
an early stage of the illness, and in time to save the child, had it been 


the pleasure of the giver of life to spare the boy to his parents. 
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These letters produced an answer more cruel and insulting than the 
former epistle. The accusations it contained were so serious, and the 
language in which they were worded was so gross, that the apothecary 
was resolved to bring an action against the party for defamation of 
character, and advised Posthumus to do the same. 

Posthumus not only declined doing so himself, but succeeded, by 
alleging the sufferings of the parents at their sudden and great loss, in 
excuse for their unwarranted severity, in inducing the apothecary to 
lay aside all thoughts of bringing the action he meditated. He laid the 
correspondence before the trustees of the school, who not only exone- 
rated him from all blame, but applauded him for the course which he 
had pursued. 

Mrs. Lauderly was still very ill, and Posthumus took care that she 
should not even suspect that her conduct had been called in question. 
Mary, however, who had received a couple of guineas “‘ for doing what 
her mistress ought to have done,” could not resist telling of her good 
luck, and talking of the horrid stories that were circulated in the town 
and neighbourhood. As such stories seldom lose any thing when re- 
peated, Mary left her mistress with the pleasing impression on her 
mind, that the little world of Riverhead believed her to be a cruel, hard- 
hearted woman, and a murderess of one of the children entrusted to 
her care. 

The result was an increase of fever, and an aggravation of all the 
worst symptoms of her case. It was doubtful, indeed, whether she 
would survive the blow. Mary was sorry jfor the mischief she had 
done, and being afraid she should be turned out of her situation for 
her folly, wisely resigned it, and then proclaimed to the world that, 
‘* Her missus was sich a woman it was impossible to live with her.” 

Posthumus, while thus agreeably situated, received several notices 
from the parents of his pupils, that they should remove their sons 
at the end of the quarter, and place them where a little attention and 
kindness would be shown to them in case they should be unwell, and 
where the mistress of the establishment would not be too proud and 
hard-hearted to visit the sick-room of a dying child. 

He received, in short, so many insults, and heard so many exag- 
gerated accounts of his neglect and cruelty, that he was resolved to 
resign a situation that had become hateful to him. He did so; and 
although the trustees and many of his friends did all they could to 
induce him to remain, he left Riverhead, and took a curacy in the 
parish in which Mrs. Wrightly’s school was situated. , 

There his wife, after lingering some months, died, and left him a 
heart-broken, but uncomplaining mourner. 8 

In his grief he received many kindnesses from his parishioners; but 
from none did he receive greater or more valuable favours than from 
the poor widow, Mrs. Wrightly. When, therefore, that lady had built 

and endowed her almshouses, and found it necessary to have a resi- 
dent chaplain, is it to be wondered at that she selected for the office 
a man whose sorrows had made a deep impression on her heart, and 
whose unaffected piety and purity of mind were so well known to her ? 
Mutual esteem and respect for each other’s character’Jed to an union of 
the hands of those whose hearts had long been joined together. Under 
these circumstances it was that Mrs. Wrightly became Mrs. Laue 


derly. 
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MUSIC FOR THE BILLION! 


A LECTURE DELIVERED 


BY POLYPHEMUS POLYPIPE, PROFESSOR OF THE’ 
PANDZANS: 


If “ifs and ans were pots and pans,” what a brilliant world this would be. But, 
“ifs and ans” are not “ pots and pans,” therefore this is not a brilliant world. 
QvuoD ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM ! 


Anp why is this not a brilliant world? Because my lecture has not 
hitherto enlightened it. This lecture, gentlemen, which a barrel-organ 
of great eminence has declared to be an ‘ out-an’-out”’affair—probably, 
because it is delivered in an Inn. 

But it is,"perhaps, well for you that such has hitherto been the case— 
that you have not been, until now, subject to the dominant influence of 
such an unapproachable galaxy of mental astralization—that you have 
not been burnt up to a cinder by such a blaze of talent. However, 
Allah Akbar!—God is great and Mahomet is his prophet! Lost 
sheep, though you doubtless are, your mutton is not as yet reduced 
to hashes. 

I seek not to influence your minds by mighty anticipations. I de- 
spise such a course. I treat it with the same contempt that I treated 
the vile insinuations of those base-minded individuals—individuals I 
call them—who have accused me of participation in the late incendiary 
attempts upon the Thames. Gentlemen, I never did set the Thames 
on fire; and I can patriotically put my hand upon my heart, and ho- 
nestly declare that I never will! I have written to the Home Secretary 
to assure him of this fact. 

Modesty—often, alas! carried to a painful degree—is one of the dis- 
tinguished attributes of the profession to which I have the honour to 
belong. This god-like adjunct will prevent my dilating, at this mo- 
ment, on my own many excellences, Oh, gentlemen, if you only knew 
one half of them, they would make you (sneeze), 

(** Our reporter” did not catch the exact word uttered by the learned 
gentleman; but as the professor sneezed—why shouldn't the perfect 
tense of this verb be snoze, as well as freeze—froze ? though some 
writers give the perfect of the verb freeze, as friz; e.g. “ First it 
blew, then it snew (much better than snowed), and then it friz horrid” 
—but, as we were about to observe, when interrupted by our little or- 
thographical exodus, the professor sneezed, or snoze, just at this point 
of his lecture ; and “ our reporter” booked it in the same way he had 
been in the habit of giving the (cheers) (hears) (criesof Oh! oh! No! 
no!) &c., in similar cases. The learned gentleman ended by saying, 
that he would now commence.) 

Once upon a time there existed a set of men called Phonaskoi, of 
whom mention is thus made in the “ Dictionnaire de Musique.” 

** The ancients,” says that work, ‘‘ and especially the oe had 
& custom—when they appeared in public as singers or as orators—of 
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having near them a person whose business it was to signal whenever 
they pitched their voice too high, or whenever it became indistinct, or 
was losing its clearness. This human voice-barometer was called a 
Phonask. It is well known that the Emperor Nero never spoke or 
sang in public without his melody-meter at his elbow, who had orders, 
if on any occasion, the usual signal—a nudge, or pinch, or some 
such manipulating process—should fail in correcting the error, to— 
(what do you think now)—to unceremoniously stop the mouth of the 
autocrat of the Romans with a wet Towel!!!" 

And a capital way, too, gentlemen. It’s only a pity that the wet 
towel tribe exist no longer. How invaluable would they be at amateur 
concerts (I always feel an all-over-ish-ness whenever I pronounce those 
two words), at soirées musicales (two more horrid words), Houses of 
Commons and debating societies in general, Did I say they existed no 
Jonger? They still live! The Phonaskoi of the present day are as 
rife as in the days of old—they are the wet blankets of society ! 

(Here the professor expressed a fervent hope that no gentleman— 
“as was a gentleman”—had come there with any wet towels in his 
pocket, or any malignant intentions in his mind. Upon which the 
whole assembly rose ‘fas one man,” and disclaimed—upon their indi- 
vidual and collective honour—any idea of phonascally burking the 
learned lecturer. The professor’s fears were calmed, and he proceeded 
to the—) 


DEFINITION OF MUSIC! OR, WHAT MUSIC 18, AND WIIAT IT ISN'T. 


Aristotle tells us that ‘‘ music is an ineffable art, the key to which 
the Gods have reserved to themselves.” Fortunately for our sublunary 
pleasure, the said key was not one of ‘* Bramah’s patent;” since, we 
have had in our time and before it, a few adventurous individuals who, 
not having the wholesome fear of an Olympian Central Criminal 
Court before their eyes, have burglariously picked the lock, and distri- 
buted a little of the harmonic property of their godships among man- 
kind. Haydn, Mozart—cum multis latronibus aliis—to wit. 

According to Jean Jacques Rousseau, ‘‘ music is the art of combin- 
ing sounds in a manner pleasing to the ear.” But whose ear? Does 
the assassin who is scratching horrid discords out of a miserable violin 
(doing violins to one’s feelings) in a ‘* second-pair back,” next room to 
an innocent and peaceable citizen who never injured him or his‘n—call 
that music? He pleads J. J. Rousseau in his defence, says it’s pleas- 
ing to his ear: ergo, it is music! Well, gentlemen, the argument is 
very strong. 

Another author informs us that ‘‘ music is the speaking of the sensi- 
tive mind, as speech is the language of the intellectual soul.” Ve 
sublime! Only one fault about it—the author should have defined his 
definition. 

M. Hector Berlioz says, that “it is the art of moving by sounds, 
men endued with intelligence; and, by a special organization, using 
that intelligence as an auxiliary of speech.” A slight powdering over 
with a sort of rhetorical Scotch snuff, about this also. ‘The style of 
some writers resembles a bright light placed between the eye and 
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the thing to be looked at. The light shows itself and hides the 
object.” 

My own opinion is, that music is an art—not exactly an “ art-union,” 
for their is little union in it as a profession—but an art, invented by a 
merciful Providence, to put bread (and hard bread it is) into the 
mouths of an unfortunate set of animals like myself, who would be fit 
for nothing else; and that those are indubitably the cleverest of the lot 
who pocket the most coppers. 

And now that I’ve told you what music és, I'll tell you what it isn’t. 
It isn’t, nowadays, a profession to live by, for any man who has got a 
corporeal organization, or a digestive structure, above that of the Living 
Skeleton or Bernard Cavanagh! That’s one thing that it isn’t. Music 
is not—listen, young ladies—an unsparing and unmeaning use of 
apoggiaturas, of trills,{and turns, and twinings,—sending fyour voice 
grating up, heaven knows where, till every body wonders where it has 
gone to, and whether it will get back in a week or a fortnight, or 
whether it’ll ever get back at all; and whether it would be bad man- 
ners to leave before it does come back, and if so, what is one to do for 
victuals all that time. Music does not consist in running round and 
round the notes, like an echo spinning up the spiral staircase of the 
Monument. Young ladies, I'll tell you one thing that music isn’t—it 
isn’t meant to be made a corkscrew of! Young gentlemen—the 
sumphing out of ‘* Lovely Night,” ‘ All is Lost,” or any other of the 
“much admired airs,” which matrimonially designing mammas assure 
you that you are so “ up” in, and which you sing so beautifully—out of 
tune, out of time, and with an audience out of patience, is mot music 
—it is an infliction. I shall say no more to you at present, as I intend 
speaking more fully, ‘* touching your soul’s welfare,” when I come to 
the subject of amateurs. 

There are a great many other things that music is not. The miaul- 
ing on the pantiles does not exactly come under the definition of 
Rousseau, as ‘‘ pleasing to the ear.” The squall of one’s little ‘‘ olive 
branch,” the voice of a scold (oh, happy deaf Dean Swift), and the 
knell of departing coin, as it rings mournfully upon your ear, ere it is 
consigned to that tomb of all the Capulets—a creditor’s pocket, are 
among some of the items of what musicis not! That I may not fatigue 
you, | will proceed to speak of 


ITS EARLY PROFESSORS! 


Adam was, in all probability,, the first man who tried his hand at 
singing. Indeed, a learned German Professor, Vogler, gravely proves 
that it could not have been otherwise. ‘«It is evident,” says he, 
*“‘that the sighing of the breeze among the trees, the rippling of the 
brooks, the melody of the little birds, the plaintive note of the night- 
ingale, and the merry chirp of the cock-robin, must all have taught our 
common progenitor his first lesson in music; and as each gave forth its 
treble twee-twee, or progressively bass-er burr, the incipient thought of 
a diatonic scale must have been engendered.” 

Adam’s barytone must have been very effective in this universal con- 


cert ! 
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No, no, Abbe Vogler. From a brighter source sprang Adam's har- 
mony. Why should he learn from bird or beast what myriads of 
glory-shrouded seraphims were ever pouring in upon his inmost soul ? 
Had he need of other instructor in the divine art, when the angels at 
Heaven's gate were singing hymns of eternal praise—making earth 
vocal with harmony and with songs of undying sweetness ? 

Jubal is said to have been the first who struck a lyre. There have 
been so many liars to strike since those days, that we have not now 
Jubals enough to do the duty. 

Among the Jews, from the most primitive era, music and dancing 
formed a part of religious worship. Singing the Lord’s praise, and 
‘* praising his Name in the dance,” are equally enjoined by the psalmist 
(psalm 149); and David danced before the ark when it was returned to 
him after a long absence. In the books of Exodus, Samuel, Judges, 
and the Psalms, there are many passages that prove that dancing and 
music were in use as a means of expressing public or private joy. So- 
lomon, the son of David, as Josephus relates, on the occasion of the 
opening of the Temple, gave a concert composed of forty thousand 
harps, as many shawms, a hundred thousand silver trumpets, and two 
hundred thousand singers: altogether, rouR HUNDRED and EIGHTY 
THOUSAND musicians!!! These were ancient Concerts! Beat that, 
my royal and noble directors. 

The Greeks, who were of a more romantic turn, and more easily 
excited, had music and dances at an earlier period than the Romans, 
whose disposition.was rather of the phlegmatic and deliberate order. The 
former, originally, gave a very wide sense to the term ‘‘ music.” They 
applied the word not only to the art of exciting any of the senses by 
means of sound, but to poetry, dancing, rhetoric, grammar, philoso- 
phy, and to all those arts and sciences which the Romans comprised 
under the designation of the ‘* humanities.” (So says Lichten- 
thal), 

Fancy a “musician” (according to the above definition), hopping 
from a philosophical disquisition to a caper, from the corn-laws to the 
cornet-a-piston, from the baton of the field-marshal to the baton du di- 
recteur, blowing up a flotilla, and blowing first flute at a Musard concert 
with the same breath. Nowadays, alas! we ‘‘ sutors” of the profes- 
sion find it quite difficult enough to get ‘‘ usque crepidam” without 
trying to go “ ultra.” 


USES AND POWER OF THE ART. 


We read that Amphion built superb palaces and entire cities by the 
simple sound of his lyre—and not at all improbable! Have we not 
our modern ‘Amphions ?—to wit—Signor Amphion Rubini, Signor 
Amphion Paganini, et signor-es prioree: which means, lots of other 
signors before them / 

Orpheus 
With his lute made trees, 

And the mountain-tops that freeze, 
Bow themselves when he did sing. 


Moreover, by the power of his wg) he overcame the watchfulness of 
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a Cerberus, and the terrors of a Tartarus. He is not by any means 
the only instance of a man—for the sake of his wife—going to the 
dogs first, and to the devil afterwards. 

Yet, we have had men of modern days who have done as much as 
Orpheus. He may have drawn after him rocks and forests by the 
power of his voice, but our Orphei have drawn cabs after them by the 
attraction of theirs. 

One night, L—— G--—, H— Cl——, and another, were walk- 
ing home from Covent Garden, just about the time when the small 
hours were growing into large ones, when they remarked a cab hard 
up for a fare, crawling after them—Cabby, whenever he imagined he 
had caught the attention of one or other of the three, putting in his in- 
terrogative for hire. 

** I'll teaze that fellow a bit,” said G. 

Whereupon he began singing or rather humming the words of a 
chorus, the source and pathos of which every one will immediately re- 
cognise :— 

Hi, tiddle dum, tiddle dum de day. 


Now, the first was word uttered loudly, like a call or hail—thus, 


Hi! 
then, sotto voce, 
Tiddle dum, tiddle dum de day.” 
Again, 
Hi! 
then, sotto voce once more, 
Tiddle dum, tiddle dum de day. 


Cab, hearing the well known sound—the Hi .’—so stereotyped by 
Jong usage on his mind, was alongside in a crack of his whip. 

‘* Want a cab, sirs ?” 

This inquiry was of course not heard by the trio, who were intently 
engaged in taking stormy firsts, seconds, and thirds in three different 
songs, ** Lovely night”"—*‘* I have a silent sorrow here,”’ and ‘‘ Nix, 
my dolly pals.” 

The inquiry was affectionately repeated by the son of Nimshi, till, 
wearied out, he fell again into the rear. 

He had scarcely taken up his position, when the same hail sum- 
moned him once more. 


Hi! tiddle dum, tiddle dum de day! 


Up flew Cabby again. 

** Want a cab, gen’elmen?—Cab, sir?—Take you very cheap, 
gen’elmen !” 

Same result. Notaword could Cabby get out of the three. The 
bass of ‘* Nix, my dolly,” was coquetting with the treble of the other 
gentlemen’s ‘Silent sorrow,” and the ‘* Lovely night,” being very 
drunk—alas, for lovely nights that take to such pernicious ways—was 
staring ‘‘ consumedly” at a particular gas-lamp, and screeching out a 
mighty alto. 

The poor man, who with his horse, did duty as audience to this 
soiree and trimmings, could make nothing of them, but did not, never- 
theless, like to give it up as a bad job. 
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Three times was the trick practised, and a third time did Cabby 
(thinking, perhaps, there was luck in odd numbers) make a dash for 
a fare. By that, they had drawn him all the way down to Curzon- 
street, May Fair, and there—wished him good night. 

Did Orpheus everj perform such a feat? Drawing woods and for- 
rests (there being no commissioners in those days) was a fool to it; 
and we may doubt if the lute-player ever drew even a cheque, a 
truck, oran inference. Drawing !—pshaw!—I would back a common 
blister against him any day. 

France has been designated by one of its early and wittiest writers 
—Champfort—as une monarchie absolue, temperée par des chansons. 
In England, we are fast approaching the period when our “ Singing 
for the Million,” is to have a like power in moderating the absoluteness 
of Whig or Tory rule. In France, a mercurial people have, in all 
times, consoled themselves for the oppressions of power by ridiculing, 
through the medium of song, the peculiarities—personal or political— 
of their oppressors; thus passing rapidly from the sense of suffering 
to the perception of the ridiculous. In England, there will, shortly, 
be nothing left for us but to do the same; or, in other words, instead 
of ‘* grin and bear it,” as we have hitherto done, we must sing and 
bear it, that’s all. 

Much ridicule has been sought to be thrown on the * Singing for 
the Million,” because men never contemplated the grave office that 
singing is to take, and has taken as a political agent. 

It is related of Cardinal Mazarin, minister of Louis XIV., that after 
having passed some rather oppressive financial measures, he asked a 
person— 

“« Eh bien, que dit le peuple des nouveaux edits 2?” 

The answer was, ‘* Monsiegneur, le peuple chante !” 

‘Tl paiera, donc !” rejoined the wily Italian. 

What a powerful engine, then, will the “ Singing for the Million” 
become in the hands of Sir Robert Mazarin Peel ; since if he can but 
make le peuple chante—‘‘il paeira/”’ In France, we are told, tout 

finit par des chansons: in like manner, this singing will be the finish- 
ing of ue / 

(Here the professor paused once more. He begged emphatically— 
most emphatically—to state that one gentleman had, for some time 
past, been blowing his nose in G sharp; another, sneezing in A flat ; 
while a third was, even then, snoring in Q natural, with a dominant 
sixth, in the shape of a grunt. ’Pon his reputation, he could not stand 
it, and most sincerely hoped that during the remainder of the lecture, 
the gentlemen, generally, would do him the favour to sneeze, snore, 
grunt, and blow their nasabilities in unison.) 


ARTISTS! IN THEIR ORDER AND CLASSIFICATION. 


However gorgeously yellow may be the flap topped boots, however 
elegantly wavy may be the plumed cap, however sumptuous the be- 
spangled silk tunic, and fleshly imitative tights of the troubadour of 
the present day—on the stage; there is cause to doubt that he was 
in reality, quite the jaunty, jimmy, well-fed, and white-gloved gentle- 
man that fiction has delighted to picture him. 
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About the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, musicians were a set 
of poor devils (for that matter, by the way, one might fancy this either 
of the aforesaid centuries), who were obliged to join the arts of poetry 
and music with the professions of buffoon, juggler, rope-dancer, and 
posture-master : that is to say, forced at a pinch to open their mouths 
to emit a harmony, or to pull out a bushel of gulped shavings; swal- 
low hard words, or swallow a sword; execute a chant d’amours, or a 
frightful grimace ; receive kicks or coppers; and mount up to A, or 
mount a ladder to be hanged, according to the surly will and pleasure 
of some mighty baron whose favour they sought to gain, and whose 
favour, when gained, might extend to the muuificence of a bone in the 
kitchen, and a shake-down in the stable. In some countries, and in 
certain times, musicians were excommunicated en masse. In others, 
the powers of the time being were not content with this spiritual ban. 
In Sweden, for instance, a little before the reign of Gustavus Vasa, 
there existed a law which not only banished all musicians from the 
kingdom, but allowed them to be killed wherever they were met. The 
following is taken literally from Archenholz’s Histoire de Gustave 
Vasa, vol. i., p. 113. 

‘* This assassination was considered as a very good joke” (capital fun! 
The poor musicians must have died with laughing.) ‘‘ The murderer 
was Only bound to give the heir of the murdered musician a pair of 
new shoes, a pair of gloves, and a THREE-YEAR OLD CALF! ! And 
this miserable indemnity even, was a little illusory and contingent ; 
seeing that the heir had no right and title to it, till after he had been 
subjected to a curious and doubtful proof. The calf’s tail was greased, 
and the animal was led to the top of a high hill; the heir then took 
this tail into his hands, while the murderer lashed the calf with a whi 
and endeavoured to make him take flight down the hill. Ifthe heir 
could hold him, the animal belonged to him; but if the tail slipped 
through his fingers, he lost his rights, and was exposed to the raillery 
of the assembly.” 

Alas, for the poor musicians! Their airs and heirs “were alike 
treated with contumely, and themselves with barbarity. ‘* Come weal, 
come woe,” they might have hoped for an inheritance in tail of an- 
other kind—but no;—no alternative was offered them : the woe came 


first, and the wead after. 


THE STREET MUSICIAN. 


Look at the wretched object whose shoeless feet are plashing in the 
wet and mire; whose greasy tattered dress—dabbled with rain—barely 
conceals a discoloured skin, pinched up with the effects of disease, 
intemperance, and exposure to the bitter blast. Look at this misery- 
stricken being, stretching his iron throat, and— 


Singing beside the public way, 
Accompanied— instead of violin, 
Flute, or piano, chiming in— 

By rumbling cab, and omnibus, and dray, 

A van with iron bars to play staccato 

Or engine oblig 
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alas, unheeded, unremunerated—save, perhaps, by a copper or two 
glancing brightly upon his dimmed vision, about as often as the sun 
breaks through a November fog. 

Shall I trace this man from his beginning as an able mechanic? 
Follow him to that aditum orci—the gin-palace—to get any where 
from home, and from the just reproaches of a wife and family whom 
he is ruining? Indolence and apathy become the consequence of 
forestalled wages; more intemperance and utter recklessness are the 
result of getting discharged from his employment. The tears, prayers, 
and entreaties of the wife are met with brutality—the trifle she can 
earn, snatched away by him, and devilishly squandered before her 
eyes. Credit gone, friends disgusted, no character wherewith to obtain 
other employment; no bread, and what is worse to him, no drink. 
Misery — unalloyed, unmitigable misery becomes their portion. 
Hungry, thirsty—what is to be done? They must sing through the 
streets. 

How strange that matchless music should be the dernier_resér¢ of all 
who have lost their fitness for any thing else. 

Of a rather higher grade in the scale of ambulant musicians, are the 
glee-singers, who, with their hands in their pockets, stroll from street to 
street, looking up at every window, to which, if a momentary curiosity 
should draw the occupier, a most profound and obsequious bow is made 
—generally by the falsetto of the party, who is, most frequently, the 
leader. It cannot be said that these men are remarkable for any pecu- 
liar characteristics, save an unctuous dirtiness of person, and an ex- 
treme shabby gentility of appearance, together with an intense and 
superabundant vanity which prompts them to wink at all servant-maids 
at bedroom windows, and urges them to take the flattering unction to 
their souls, that they are achieving most Cesarian-like conquests. Nor 
can more be said of the sundry and manifold instrumentalists whose 
nature is peripatetic, and whose most striking features may be set down 
as noise, dirt, beer, tobacco, and other recklessness of time, tune, or 
the healthy preservation of the tympana of, their auditory. By the play- 
ing of a few bars, Tyrtceus gained battles; and Joshua overthrew the 
walls of Jericho by a vigorous attack of trumpets. Of what vital 
service to the country would it not have been to have cleared poor mu- 
sically-deluded England of these ‘hosts of puffers of reedy clarionets, 
eructators of French-horns, and blasters of trumpets, and have shipped 
the whole lot to Affghanistan, China, or any other seat of war. If we 
keep them at home, there will not be a four-walled house safe from 
these Joshuas ! 

The blind man, who plays the clarionet through his nose, is still about 
town, exhibiting to crowded and delighted audiences of little unwashed 
boys, and sauntering nurse-maids with no coppers in their pockets, 
and uneleanly-nosed “olive branches” in their arms. He is open to 
engagements for evening parties, at one shilling the hour with “ heavy” 
@ discretion—that is, his own discretion, which, it is said, is of rather 
an illimitable cast. 

No small portion of the harmony of the highways and byways is 
absorbed by the organ. There is the common organ, with its grinder 
standing behind it, at such an angle, that you imagine minute 
that he must topple back and be crushed under the weight of his own 
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melody. There is the little tinkling pianoforte organ, stuck upon a 
long stick, and with its red-silk, puckered up face, seeming to blush at 
its own temerity, in daring to utter such nasty little tin-kettle sounds 
in presence of its more sonorous brethren, Then there is the organ 
with a glass-case at the top, in which you see the figures of sundry 
lords and ladies, and marshals in uniform, and generals in ditto, and 
kings and queens, all waltzing round and round, without ever once 
making a false step, or treading down each other’s shoes, or bumping up 
against one another, and then begging ten thousand pardons only to do 
the same the next round, or without appearing at all out of breath, and 
notin the least fatigued. It is really quite delightful to see them, and 
makes one wish that one could meet with an evening party in real life 
where the waltzers were conducted in so very orderly amanner. Then 
mark the courage and presence of mind of the lady figures—regular hero- 
ines; they don’t shriek a bit, nor do they faint, they don’t even stop or 
turn round, or take the slightest notice of the regiment of horse-soldiers 
that walks through the ball-room, as if the troopers were on their march 
down Regent-street to relieve at the Horse-Guards, It is reported in 
the highest circles, and upon the authority of certain persons, whose 
unerring information may always be relied on, that this “ wrinkle” will 
be adopted at the ensuing balls given at a certain palace by an exalted 
personage ! 

Ihave not yet spoken of the grand orchestral organ, with its two 
lamps and its four wheels, and its drum, and cymbals, and its trumpets, 
and the man standing erect to grind it, and its other man who goes 
round with the large tin tobacco-box, into which he first puts a few six- 

ences and fourpenny bits, merely to show that you may do the same— 
if you like. This class of instrument seems to have worked an entire 
revolution in the public mind. On its first appearance, some three or four 
years ago, it produced a complete organic disease—a sort of organo- 
mania; people turned up their noses at the other poor men standing in 
perilous positions at an angle of forty-five degrees—romantic bon- 
net-builders went into hysterics with sheer delight—skittish young 
ladies could scream nothing but “ All is Lost,” forgetting (perhaps un- 
able) to add with Henri IV. of France, hors l'honneur—young gentle- 
men could do nothing but ride upon counters, a yard-measure for a 
whip, and sing the “ Postillon de Longjumeau”—some admired how 
nicely the drums and cymbals came in—others declared what an im- 
provement the trumpets were—and then the novel dignity of its going 
about on a carriage with four wheels, together with the two lamps, so 
necessary in London streets, where the English have not, of course, ar- 
rived at the refinement of gas, as the French have in Paris! 

Organs were invented (so we are assured) about the beginning of the 
reign of Napoleon. Can any thinking mind doubt the use that the 
emperor intended to make of them? From some curious papers in my 
possession relating to this subject, and which I obtained’in Paris from 
a seller of pommes-de-terre cuites, who was ignorantly and lavishly 
dispensing them to his customers with his greasy edibles,—from these 
documents, it is clear “ as mud in a wine-glass,” that the much talked- 
of flotilla, prepared at Boulogne, was to be filled with organ-boys and 
their instruments (of torture) like another Spanish Armada ;—that these 
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boys were to land on this coast, and all to commence playing the hun- 
dredth psalm ; that we were thus to be driven melancholy mad—or that 
those who were not, would be sure to rush from their hearths, and 
altars, and from the infliction, to emigrate to the North Pole; and that 
thus, England, the land of tae noble and the free, whose flags have 
braved, &c. all the efforts of asphalte contractors, was to become the 
easy prey of French bayonets. Even now, in the alarming increase of 
organs in this country, at the present day, I can see the workings of 
the master-mind and guiding hand of Thiers and his war party. Let 
those in power look to this ere it be too late. Let the Lord Mayor 
order Police Constable Sniggs, Q., 124, to bring before him the first 
organ-boy he can catch hold of, then let him be put to the peine forte 
et dure, or put him to the torture of an amateur concert, and we shall 
soon wring the secret of his mission out of him. My word for it— 
there’s something at the bottom of these boys and their organs ! 

Look, too, at the long tail of inflictions that the spread of organism 
brings with it and drags after it, Three or four hundred organs cast 
loose upon the world five or six times that number of tunes; these 
tunes are caught up by an infinity of butcher-boys, baker’s-boys, shop- 
boys, pot-boys, errand-boys—by every sort of boys—to be ‘said or 
sung,” or whistled, under your window, at the front of your house, or 
at the back of your house, down your area for the delectation of your 
cook, or up at your garret for the comfort of your nursery-maid. Thus 
is the calamity disseminated like the yellow fever, and no board of 
health to stop it. Thereafter you feel the disease creeping into the 
very penetralia of your domestic retirement, ‘‘ Jump Jim Crow” as- 
cends with the savour of your cooking dinner from the kitchen below. 
** Meet me by Moonlight” comes down with an adagio of infantine 
squalls, from the regions above; and your housemaid is making the 
beds and filling the water-jugs with an appropriate accompaniment 
implying, that it was “In the box of a stone-jug I was born, tol de 

ay.” 

If Napoleon invented organs, he ought to have been sent to a worse 
place than St. Helena! That’s my opinion. 





PARTY SPIRIT. 


“Way did you not dine,” said a Lord to a Wit, 
“ With the Whigs, you political sinner ?” 
“ Why, really I meant, but had doubts how the Pit 


Of my stomach would bear a Fox Dinner.” ve 
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ELLISTONIANA. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 


No. IV. 


THE SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER; OR, THE DOMESTIC DRAMA. 


Tnuoven the greater part of the anecdotes related of Elliston had 
their birth in moments of occasional indulgence, or grew out of the 
necessity which so often occurred in his chequered career, of exerting 
his matchless powers to amuse an audience, in circumstances of 
emergency and dilemma, it must not be inferred that quite as many 
could not be recorded, detailing acts of liberality, kindness, and disin- 
terestedness! but unfortunately, that which is amiable, is but too sel- 
dom amusing, and the relation of good actions does not always furnish 
good anecdotes. Nevertheless, as it is the true spirit of Mawworm-ism 
to denounce as gross and sinful, all that may move the rigidity of its 
muscles, and as some individuals may be weak and gratuitous enough 
to question the quality of Ana, purely humorous, a virtuous anecdote, 
the veracity, of which it is presumed, no one will dare to impugn, shall 
be recounted. 

If the great lessee occasionally practised on the credulity of the pub- 
lic, it was in him almost excusable, he had not only sacrificed in its 
service the hard earnings of years of unremitted exertion in the exer- 
cise of his rare talents, but had also expended a very respectable 
private propeity, or, as he delighted to term it, “a princely fortune !” 
and if he sometimes indulged over much, all experience has shown, 
that excitement and exertion, such as those which he nightly went 
through, are not to be sustained by mere teetotalers’ fare. But to the 
anecdote. 

Occupied one morning during his lesseeship of Drury Lane, in his 
penetralia, at Stratford-place, his studies were interrupted by the an- 
nouncement that a stranger, a young lady, earnestly solicited the favour 
of a short interview. To a man of Elliston’s natural gallantry, the 
sex and youth of the applicant insured an instant admittance. 

She could scarcely have seen eighteen summers, and was exquisitely 
beautiful; but it was evident to the most cursory observer, that “ sor- 
row her young brow had shaded.” Her form, though graceful, was 
fragile, and her deportment, though possessed, was subdued; her 
scanty and somewhat homely attire, while it evidenced much taste, 
and was worn with even an air of elegance, bore traces of necessity 
and privation that could not be hidden. 

‘* To what am I to attribute the honour of this visit 2” said the actor, 
much prepossessed with his visiter’s appearance, and gallantly handing 
her a chair. 

‘TI come unknown and unpatronized, sir,” said the fair stranger, 
timidly, ‘‘ to solicit an engagement in your theatre ; I am not ambitious 
—the most trifling remuneration would more than meet my expecta- 
tions. I have been liberally educated, and may be pardoned, observing, 
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that in the accomplishments of music and dancing, I am considered to 
be more than commonly proficient.” 

Here the fair girl blushed deeply. 

‘*Aha! an engagement!” cried Elliston, charmed with her manner; 
‘‘but have you well considered what it is you ask, my dear young 
lady? The stage is an arduous arena, only to be trodden with success 
by the gifted few. I, myself, did not at once achieve perfection in 
it!” 

‘‘T am aware of its difficulties, sir,” said the young lady, modestly ; 
*‘ but I have studied, and I had hoped—” 

‘* Well, well, what is your line, tragedy or comedy ?”’ 

‘¢ Both, sir,” said the applieant, casting down her = ty 

*« Juvenile, of course,” remarked Elliston. “Good; you must give 
us a taste of your quality. You are doubtless up in Juliet ?” 

_“T have committed that character, with some others, to memory, 
sir.” 

‘* Then we'll have a love scene at once.” 

The poor girl trembled. The actor noticed her agitation. 

‘“* Do not be alarmed,” said he, ‘‘ there shall be no audience. I am 
aware of what it is to play before me / but we will do away with all 
that, I will be your Romeo. The world has given me some credit, I 
flatter myself, for my performance of that character. Yes, yes, come, 
we will have the garden-scene. You must suppose this chair the bal- 
cony; you can lean over it. If it were night, I would light my shaded 
lamp here for the moon, the ground-glass would do capitally, Come, 
we will begin at once; I will give you the cue. 


But soft! What light through yonder window breaks ? 
It is the east, and Juliet is the sun! &c. &c.” 


After some hesitation, and much embarrassment on the young lady’s 
part, the scene was gone through; but though poor Judiet’s reading of 
her part was highly intellectual, and fraught with sensibility and deli- 
cacy, it was easy to perceive there was a want of physical power, an 
innate timidity that would have rendered the chance of success in 
public more than doubtful. Elliston of course discovered this, and re- 
solved to try her in comedy. She had mentioned Beatrice as one of 
the parts with which she was acquainted. 

- ‘ Benedict is reckoned by Mrs. E. and the public, to be one of 
my most happy efforts, I believe,” said Elliston, and.immediately pro- 
ceeded to try over a few passages of Shakspeare’s charming comedy, 
but the brilliant flashes of wit of the wayward Beatrice were cl 

with a tender sadness by the fair candidate, that marred much of their 
effect, and proved so infectious, that even Elliston felt its influence, 
and never perhaps acquitted himself with less gaiety. It was, indeed, 
‘* Much Ado about Nothing” with both of them. 

‘Your reading is highly sensible and replete with feeling,” said 
Elliston ; “ but allow me to ask, my dear young lady, without offence, 
what can possibly be your motive for wishing to go upon the stage ?” 

The would-be heroine in vain attempted to answer him. After two 
or three strong efforts, she burst into a flood of tears. 

‘I will not distress you,” said Elliston, deeply moved; “* compose 
yourself, we will speak of this no further now; me your address, 
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and though I am at present perfectly overwhelmed by the multitudinous 

claims | have upon my attention, I pledge you my honour, that within 

two or three days at farthest, you shall hear from me, we will then see 

what can be done. You say a few shillings per week would satisfy 
ou?” 

. “The smallest sum would be most grateful, sir.” 

‘Well, weil, when so fair a petitioner humbly showeth, the Lord 
Chamberlain, Byron, the committee, the press, and the public, must 
remain in abeyance.” 

The young lady gave her address, Miss * * *, No. —, * * * 
Buildings, and with a profusion of thanks retired, agitated by hope and 
fear, but still greatly reassured by Elliston’s kind manner, 

From a few inquiries which he caused on her departure to be imme- 
diately made, the great lessee soon learnt that the fair applicant was 
the daughter of a gentleman, who had once been an officer of some 
rank in the army, but who, from experiencing a heavy loss at play, 
had been reduced to sell his commission ; subsequently attacked by 
severe indisposition, he had fallen into great exigence, and only owed 
existence to the tender cares of the motherless young creature, whose 
object in applying for an engagement, was doubtless with the view to 
her father’s continued support. On obtaining this information, our 
manager lost no time in appointing a second interview with the fair 
votary, which was punctually attended. 

‘*] have been considering, my dear young lady, since we last met,” 
said Elliston, thoughtfully, after the usual salutations, ‘* the subject of 
your wishes. I confess | cannot exactly see you at the moment as a 
tragedian. You will pardon me, but you appear to me to want the 
terrible grandeur, the sublime majesty of a Siddons; nor would you 
seem to possess the pathetic force and intense depth of an O'Neil. 
Again in comedy, my perception is alike ata loss. I cannot fancy in 
you the joyousness of a Jordan, the sprightliness of a Duncan, or even 
the rich ripeness of a Mellon; ‘but in the domestic drama,” and here 
he resumed his natural manner, ‘ in the domestic drama, I think, you 
are eminently qualified to interest, if not positively to shine.” 

The poor girl’s eyes glistened with a purer, brighter water than dia- 
rn ever boasted, at these cheering words, but emotion kept her 
silent 

‘* Yes,” continued Elliston, his voice becoming more softened, “ it is 
the domestic drama to which I should desire to confine you, and there 
is one part I wish you to play, you have rehearsed it frequently, I 
know ; and | should say, are perfect in it—it is that of ‘* The Soldier's 
Daughter.” 

The poor girl was all amazement ; she, however, sought no explana- 
tion, but expressing her thanks in the warmest terms her feelings 
would permit, she falteringly ventured to ask when her engagement 
would commence. 

‘* This very instant,” said Elliston, gently taking her hand. 

“ And when am I to make my appearance, sir?” 

*¢ Tonight.” 

“ In public, sir?” 

‘« No, in private !” 

‘Private! At what house, sir?” asked the astonished girl. 
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“At No.—, * * * Buildings!’ answered Elliston, with a tender 
impressiveness of manner that had its full effect. ‘* Yes, my dear 
young lady, be not surprised, it is in private, where hitherto you have 
so ably performed, that I wish you still to act, continue to support the 
character you so admirably have sustained. Heavily burdened as my 
treasury is, and it is heavily burdened, most heavily”—here he gave a 
very natural] sigh—* you may send to it every Saturday with confi- 
dence, a guinea will be waiting for you; it is a small sum doubtless, 
but it is only provisional till something better can be done for you. I 
have spoken to a lady, Mrs, Elliston, who has promised her patronage. 
Under her auspices, some path more genial to your talents than that 
which you had selected, shali soon be opened for you. All truth and 
nature as you are, the mimic scene is no scene for you--enough, that 
you must tread the bustling stage of life! Not a word,” perceiving 
the amazed young lady was vainly endeavouring to give utterance to 
her feelings. ‘*The world has been too apt to call me a thoughtless, 
rattling fellow; some persons have even doubted my competency to 
play the drama of Shakspeare! Leigh Hunt, it is true, thinks well 
of me in tragedy; but in our little domestic drama of this morning, 
whatever may be their opinion in other respects, I would fain hope, 
every one will allow that I have, for once, proved myself a tolerable 
good actor, and that is all I care for.” 

Who that ever knew or heard of Mrs. Elliston, does not know that 
she was as amiable and generous, as she was accomplished and grace- 
ful, and had a mind that fully corresponded with the perfection of her 

rson. She earnestly and willingly seconded the intentions of her 
talented husband. 

Nobly did the duteous daughter continue to perform the filial part 
which Elliston so generously had secured to her in the domestic drama 
of private life, and well was she rewarded. In a very short time the dis- 
criminating sympathy of Mrs. Elliston, installed Miss * * * in a 
lucrative situation, which she long filled with pleasure, and profit 
to herself and her protectress, and to the entire satisfaction of the 
warm-hearted, though eccentric comedian. 


THE DEVIL AMONG THE BAILIFFS! 


GENERALLY liberal and confiding, or as some have said, profuse and 
thoughtless, Elliston, like most men engaged in a variety of specula- 
tions, ample as his resources were, was not without occasional visits 
from those shoulder knots of society, John Doe and Richard Roe. Not : 
always being in a situation to tell the sheriffs’ officers, in the. words of 
Barnwell, that he was ready, his presence of mind was frequently called 
into requisition toescape from them. Many whimsical scenes were, in 
the early part of his career, the consequence of this necessity. In 
later days, an understanding was mutually entered into between the 
comedian and these gentry, by which much annoyance was avoided on 
either side. One anecdote of his collision with these * horrible 
monsters, hated of gods and men,” is too amusing to be passed 


over. | 
At the outset of the comedian’s career in London, during his first 


engagement at Drury Lane, he took a benefit towards the close of the 
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season at that theatre, and amongst other novelties, announced that 
the entertainments would conclude with the grand serious pantomime of 
**Don Juan,” in which he was, for the first time, to sustain Palmer’s 
ere character of the Hero, a part he was eminently qualified to 

As it was well known the house would be a bumper, all who had any 
pecuniary claims on the beneficiaire, were on the gui vive. Amongst 
others, a close cutting tailor, who had a small demand of some 602. 
for improved habits, vests, and unmentionables, thought this would be 
a favourable opportunity to bring his account to aclose. He conse- 
quently transferred to Ratford, the well-known sheriff’s officer of Carey- 
street, the task of looking after Elliston’s person, by instructing his 
attorney to issue out a writ to have the actor's ‘¢ body brought to answer 
him before our Sovereign Lord the King, at Westminster,” on a certain 
day therein named. 

The house, as expected, was on the night in question completely 
crowded. Elliston was in high spirits. The comedy went off delight- 
fully, and all was expectation for the afterpiece. At length the cur- 
tain drew up for the representation of the “ Spanish Libertine’s Adven- 
tures.” Never had the amorous gallant been personated more perfectly. 
Elliston’s mute eloquence of look and action were irresistibly seduc- 
tive. It was during one of the most impassioned of the Gay Don’s 
scenes, that the performer’s attention was attracted by loud bursts of 
laughter from one part of the audience, and a volley of angry yells from 
the other. Looking about to ascertain what had caused this ebullition, 
he perceived on the O.P. side of the stage, that it proceeded from a 
thick-set, coarse-looking person, his chin half-buried in a pudding of 
a neckcloth, who, with a very bludgeon-like looking stick in his hand, 
and a vulgar grin on his broad rubicund face, was nodding and,winking 
most familiarly to him at the wing. It was this person’s having for 
& moment appeared in sight of the audience that occasioned the 
laughter and disapprobation alluded to. 

Looking more attentively, for he at first doubted the evidence of his 
senses, Elliston soon recognised the unwelcome form of Ratford—at that 
time one of the principal ** body-borrowers”’ of the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, and who, in the bustle of the benefit had contrived unno- 
ticed to get admission for himself and follower behind the scenes, in 
order more securely to entrap his man, and nail, if possible, the debt 
and costs out of the proceeds of the benefit. 

Instinctively shrinking from any contact with this inauspicious person, 
the actor resolved not to make his eai¢ when he left the stage, at that 
side, though his part required him to do so, but to go off on the P. S. 
Turning for that purpose, what was his horror and astonishment at 
ewer | there another equally unwelcome person, Hulland, Ratford’s 

ther-in-law and follower, and afterwards his partner, grinning and 
smirking at him with equal satisfaction and good will on that side. 
Between these two fires Elliston resolved to brave the first. 

“How do you do, Muster Elliston,” said Ratford, tapping the 
comedian on [the shoulder, as he subsequently came off, and cordially 
shaking his hand—a voluntary act on the part of this worthy, but 
generally an involuntary one in most of those with whom he had 

i 


any dealings. 
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“* Glad to meet you, got a small bit of a tickler for you,” here he 
whispered confidentially into the annoyed actor’s ear. ‘ Only a trifle, 
merely a cool sixty—Tomkins, the tailor—I have got a rattler outside 
—never mind taking off your finery here—my drawing-room is wery 
snug—lI’ve some capital madery—ve'll make every thing comfortable, 
or, perhaps you'll down with the dibs—stump the Stephen—but then 
there’s the office to be searched, so you must pass the darkey vith us, 
—Mrs. Ratford vill be delighted—charming ooman, and wery fond of 
all you actor chaps.” 

Disconcerted for a moment, but speedily recovering his presence of 
mind, Elliston replied, he should be very happy to accept Ratford’s 
invitation. 

** But my good fellow,” said he, “‘ are you not aware that the royal 
domestics are privileged, that you cannot arrest any one of his majes- 
ty’s servants while in the performance of their duty ; forinstance now, 
you would not arrest the king’s coachman while driving one of the 
state-carriages, would you ?” 

‘‘ Sartainly not, Muster Elliston,” said Ratford; ‘‘ but what’s that 
got to do vith my lumbering 0’ you ?” 

“‘ Every thing in the world,” said Elliston. ‘If you cannot arrest 
the king’s coachman while driving the royal coach, how can you think 
of arresting any other of his majesty’s servants while conducting a royal 
stage. Look at the top of this bill—do you not see ‘ Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane.—This evening His Majesty's Servants will perform,’ &c. 
&c. Now, I am one of his majesty’s servants; I am this evening per- 
forming and conducting a royal stage; how then can you arrest 
me ?”"* 

‘« That’s rather a stopper, sartainly,” replied Ratford, struck all of 
a heap by the force of the argument; ‘‘ but howsendeavour ve'll make 
every thing agreeable. You von’t be performing by and by, and then 
in course you von’t be one of his majesty’s servants, and then I grabs 

ou ; so perwiding you gives your honour as a gemmen, not to tip us 
the double by the back vay here, vile you are on the stage, nor tries to 
cut your stick here by the front over the lamps and the fiddlers, vy, as 
Bob Hulland is ready to vait on you, on von side here, and I’m in at- 
tendance on the t’other, ve’ll not make our caption till arter the per- 
formance ; sO you may go on vith your little nonsense, and every thing 
in the vorid shall be made quvite pleasant, and that’s vot I calls equ- 
vitable I should think.” 

It was nolens volens. 

‘* Agreed !” answered Elliston, “ I pledge my honour to the 
ment—the honour of Robert William Elliston. Let the performance 
finish without molestation, and if then you think you can safely take 
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me, why so be it; I will not resist, great Rusty—but, by the lord, I 
think you'll find yourself in the wrong box!” 

Ratford was content to risk this, and the performance proceeded 
leasantly enough till toward the conclusion, both the catchpoles 
ighly enjoying it, and impudently making very free with the figur- 

antes by sundry winks and pinches as they came off, much to their 
indignation. 

The last scene but one of “* Don Juan,” is that in which the libertine 
gives a grand banquet to his ladies in his palace, having previously 
invited the statue of the murdered commandant tosup with him. This 
especially elicited the approbation of the two bailiffs; but what was 
their surprise and alarm, when the statue of the commandant appeared, 
and in turn invited the Don to sup with him, to see, as the Don 
accepted the invitation, and the statue seized him by the hand, both 
of them suddenly disappear through a trap—or in other words, vanish 
from sight into the ** lower regions,” beneath the stage. 

‘* Done, by jingo!” cried Ratford, rushing on in great consterna- 
tion. 

*« Stop—stop—no bolting !”" cried Hulland, also rushing on, on the 
other side, totally forgetting audience and every thing else in the sur- 
prise of the moment, 

A tempest of hisses, cat-calls, and loud cries of ‘* Off—off!” mani- 
fested the astonishment and indignation of the audience at their strange 
appearance. The traditionary apparition of the thirteenth devil in the 
same piece some years since at the Duke's Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, could not have caused greater confusion. 

The ladies and Scaramouch ran shrieking off, and the prompter’s 
whistle changing the scene to the INFERNAL REGIONS, ‘‘ a shower of real 
fire,” incidental to the piece, immediately descended on the heads of 
the terrified bailiffs. 

They would fain have flown, but their retreat was cut off on 
either side by a group of devils with their liquipodium torches, the 
flames of which, as no doubt had been preconcerted, they flashed in 
the faces of Ratford and his companion, while they were by no means 
sparing of applying their pitchforks to the bailiff’s ribs. The gong 
sounded, the thunder rolled, the hail-box was rattled, and the wind 
barrel turned. Chased completely round the stage, the affrighted myr- 
midons of the executive began to think that all Erebus had really broken 
loose, all was noise, confusion, sulphur, and astonishment. 

At length the curtain was let down to quiet the yells of the audience 
—the foot and side lights were suddenly turned off, and the bailiffs left 
on the stage amidst smoke and darkness—the devils, &c., retiring to 
their dressing-rooms to reassume their mortal habiliments. 

It would have been well for Ratford and Hulland if their purgatory 
had ended here, but the scene-shifters having smelt out what sort of 
customers the intruders wore, began very busily to exercise their voca- 
tion, and while one of them drove the poor bailiffs one way, by running 
the side of a house against them, another sent them back again by 
making them come in contact with half a forest—all through accident 
of course—and when they got clear of these, a fiery dragon, which 
suddenly descended on their heads from the flies, all but made them 
stretch their length on the boards. : 
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Bruised, bumped, and confounded, it was some time ere they could 
find their way out of the theatre, and sneak off in the hackney-coach 
they had provided for their prey, who, meantime, coolly*regaining his 
dressing-room, made his way through the boxes, and proceeded, with 
a noble lord, to enjoy a splendid banquet to which he had been|invited, 
most ungallantly neglecting the company of Mrs. Ratford, and leaving 
her husband and his follower, minus their man. Nonsuiting for that 
time at least, poor Tomkins, the tailor, who, as he remarked, thought it 
but a bad return for having before so very often suited him. 


THE ASS’S HEAD. 


THERE was a spice of waggery in spite of his mimic dignity in almost 
all that Elliston said or did; his enjoyment of humour was so genuine 
and relishing that he could not avoid having a fling even at his best 
friend, if an opportunity presented itself, but it was always in perfect 
good nature, his sarcasm was without bitterness, his raillery without 
malevolence ; like a true comedian, his only object seemed to be to 
create a laugh, and such was his general sly drollery, that even those 
who were the objects fof his laughter could not always avoid laughing 
with him. 

Of this love of fun, a short correspondence which took place with a 
brother comedian and manager on the subject of borrowing an ass’s 
head for a representation of the Stratford jubilee, will furnish a plea- 
sant specimen. 

In the spring of 1831, when producing a little piece at the Surrey 
theatre, called “ Shakspeare’s Festival,” in which a representation of 
the Shakspearian pageant of that year at Stratford-upon-Avon was to 
be introduced— 

Robert William found he had no ass’s head for Bottom, the weaver, 
to put on in the tableau vivant illustrative of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream’;” he therefore applied to the friend alluded to, then holding 
the reins of government at Covent Garden, to borrow one from the 
well-stocked property-room of that theatre, the following was his letter 
for this purpose. 

“ Royal Surrey Theatre, 
“ April 18, 1831. 
‘“‘ My dear Charles, 
“ We are getting up a representation of the Stratford Jubilee, and in 


the course of the pageant find ourselves at _a loss foram ass’s head in 


the tableau vivant of the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” We abso- 
lutely have not such a thing as an ass’s head in the whole establishment 
of the Surrey Theatre—Price, from whom we might readily procure one, 
is out of town, and the Haymarket will not part with theirs. In this 
nonplus, it has struck me that you must have more than one ass’s head 
in Covent Garden, and can, without any loss to yourself, spare us one ; 
do, therefore, my good fellow, oblige us by return per bearer with our 
deficiency, and I shall ever ‘Remember that your grace was boun- 
tifal !” 

The very head and front of my request, 

Hath this extent, no more. 

“ Yours very truly, 
‘“Ropert Wittiam Extiston.” 

April.—vVOL. LXVII. NO. CCLXVIII, 20 
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Whether his correspondent knew that Robert William was not very 
punctual in returning articles borrowed, or whether the receiver ap- 
pointed by the Court of Chancery to take care of the property belong- 
ing to Covent Garden extended his cognizance to the stage-properties, 
and had laid his injunction against the management parting with any 
of their asinine adjuncts is doubtful, but whatever cause might dictate 
it, the sovereign of the Surrey received the following answer. 


“ Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
“ April 20, 1831. 
“* My dear Robert, ‘a 
‘* It is very true that we have more than one ass’s head in the Covent 
Garden property-room, and I know of no person whom I would more 
readily assist with one than yourself; but the fact is, my dear Elliston, 
that the affairs of the theatre are now in Chancery, and we do not feel 
ourselves authorized to trust any of our materiel out of our possession 
for ever so short a period, the more especially when we know not how 
soon we may have occasion for it ourselves. Your property-man, 
however, is at perfect liberty to take a pattern of our asses’ heads when- 
ever he chooses, the admeasurement from the specimens we have of the 
depth of our craniums, and the length of our ears (which have been 
so much admired) may perhaps assist him. 
“ Regretting much that I cannot consistently with my duty to myself 
and the other proprietors comply more fully with your request, 
«“* Believe me, 
*« My dear Elliston, 
‘* Yours, &c.”” 


One less good humoured than Elliston, might have taken umbrage 
at this rather Midas-like refusal; but not so he, he kept his temper, 
and contented himself by taking his revenge in the following caustic 
rejoinder. 

“ Royal Surrey Theatre, 
“ April 21, 1831. 
‘* My dear Fellow, 

‘*T have received yours, in which you tell me you have got your 
asses’ heads in Chancery; this I am not surprised at, I only wonder 
such was not the case long before. I readily conceive you can ill 
spare them and would feel at a loss without them. 

‘I thank you for the offer to let my property-man (who, by the by, 
is one of the best in England) take a copy from your specimens, and 
have spoken to him upon the subject; he is acquainted with the capa- 
bilities of your heads, but says they are by no means dong enough for 
the Surrey stage ; he thinks also, they are too shallow, and too thick 
for our audiences; we have therefore determined to dismiss Bottom 
from our pageant in toto. 

“ By the by, we have an excellent fool’s cap and bells in our stock, 
for which we have no occasion, they are very much at your service 
whenever you may require them—verbum sap. 

‘** Yours very cordially, 
* Ropert WiLi1aM ELtiston.” 
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It is almost needless to say there was no reply to this letter—it was 
suffered to close the correspondence. 

A doggrel version of this anecdote was circulated at the time it 
occurred, but the narrator has long since forgotten it. 


A DISCERNING AUDIENCE. 


As must have been evident, in the course of these anecdotes, no 
actor ever possessed a greater command over an audience than did 
Elliston; for this he was indebted, amongst other things, to the general 
favour in which he was held by the public, a prepossessing person, 
winning voice, great goodnature, admirable presence of mind, and, if 
it must be said, extreme effrontery. He usually gained his ends by a 
skilful admixture of wheedling and authority, or, as he pompously 
termed it, in his Latinity of Paul’s School, the suaviter in modo and 
Jortiter in re, together with a plentiful application of Sam Slick’s 
‘* soft sawder.” 

It is astonishing how complacently we appropriate to ourselves, in- 
dividually, any compliment that may be paid us en masse—who ever 
formed one of an assemblage addressed as ‘‘ an enlightened and discern- 
ing audience,” or a “‘ spirited and generous British public,” that did 
not immediately take credit to himself for being both enlightened and 
discerning, and rest perfectly content that he was alike spirited and 
generous, though perhaps unable to penetrate the mystery of a mouse- 
trap, and perfectly guiltless of ever parting with a penny, for which he 
had not previously ‘‘ value received.” 

The servant-girls and shop-boys in the gallery, when addressed as 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” by some good-looking personage in silk 
smalls and pumps, feel quite assured for the time that they really 
are ladies and gentiemen. No where is the consequence of the multi- 
tude exhibited so strongly as in the gallery of a theatre—there, the 
costermonger and the mechanic are indeed gods ! and on the strength 
of their sixpence, assert their fancied rights and prerogatives with an 
independence that rebels against all control, yet largely open to flat- 
tery, they are, for this very reason, easily to be cajoled. 

No one knew all this better than Elliston, for he had much general 
knowledge of human nature, and no one availed himself ofsuch know- 
ledge more unsparingly—not a season of his theatrical life that did 
not furnish many instances of the gullibility of a “ Discerning audience ;” 
one illustration of these remarks may be acceptable. 

The ‘ Discerning audience,” in this instance, had congregated at 
the Surrey Theatre, during Elliston’s last management there, at the 
time that clever little performer, Master Burke, as he was then termed, 
was in his zenith. The anecdote is somewhat akin to that entitled 
“Humbug,” given in a previous number, in which Elliston satisfac- 
torily accounted for the non-appearance of Cartes; but as showing 
the different modes by which he gained his ends, and how skilfully he 
could practice on the gullible points of a ‘‘ Discerning audience,” it is 
here related. : 

It was in the latter part of the year 1827, Little Burke had, through 


Elliston’s judicious management, eres the popular star of the Sur- 
20 
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rey—and with some justice, for his precocity was among the least of 
his merits—he was an excellent musician, and displayed a comic ta- 
lent far beyond his years. Notwithstanding, there was great reason to 
believe, that like the negro’s pig, ‘* though wery little, him was dam 
old !” 

Ever willing to take fortune at its swell, the adroit manager having 
an opportunity of working double tides, in addition to profiting by the 
* Little Wonder’s” performances at the Surrey, farmed him out to ap- 
pear for a short time at the Pavilion. From the distance between 
them, the audiences of the two theatres were equally innocent that 
there was any participation in their source of enjoyment. By.a mu- 
tual arrangement between both houses, it was so contrived that the 
juvenile prodigy appeared during the first of the evening at the Pavi- 
lion, and wound up bis night’s performances by making his bow to the 
half-price at the Surrey. This arrangement did capitally, till one 
evening, by a mishap, the ‘Little Wonder” and Harry Kemble, 
who accompanied him to assist him in his performances, were detained 
considerably longer than usual, while the first piece at the Surrey hap- 
pened that evening to be much shorter than usual. 

The fiddlers sent in to amuse the audience, by harping as usual too 
long upon the same string, only increased the general impatience in- 
stead of allaying it. Full three-quarters of an hour had passed since 
the finish of the first piece, and ‘‘ Douglas,” which was to follow it, 
and in which little Burke was to appear, had not commenced ; the au- 
dience became outrageous, and the usual indescribable volley of hisses, 
cat-calls, stamping, and yelling, by which they generally manifest 
their desire for any thing, increased to a perfect tempest. 

An hour had now passed without any signs of either little Burke or 
Harry Kemble. A disposition for riot beginning to manifest itself, it 
was necessary something should be done. Elliston had been sent for 
by Fairbrother, the prompter. 

‘*[ will soon settle them,” said he, on hearing the cause of the dis- 
turbance; ‘* no doubt the boy will soon arrive, ring up the curtain, they 
only want me to speak to them !"’ 

The curtain was accordingly rung up, and Elliston made his appear- 
ance with his usual prepossessing bow. In an instant the tempest was 
hushed; his was the genius to ride on the whirlwind, and command the 
storm; his voice was oil upon the angry waves. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, in his blandest manner, directing 
his first attention to the gallery, that portion of the house that ap- 
peared to be the most vociferous, ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen—” 

A round of applause, and noisy cries of ‘* Silence, down, down, 
order, bravo,” &c., testified the gallery’s sense of his just estimation of 
them. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,” continued the manager, “ what is your 

leasure ?” 

« € Douglas !’‘ Douglas!’ little Burke !”" was the unanimous response 
from all parts of the house. 

‘“*T will give you ‘ Douglas,’ you shail have little Burke; but I must 
intreat your indulgence for a short time. Trusting to the generous 
sympathy of a discerning audience, I have lent our little prodigy and 
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Harry Kemble to serve a great cause—the cause of charity”—(ap- 
plause). ‘A distressed family—reduced by misfortune—free benefit 
—you all have families—you all may be reduced by misfortune—and 
should, all of you, have free benefits!”—(Loud cheering), ‘‘I know 
you, you are like myself, ever ready to succour the widow and the 
orphan ; we all love charity—need I say more ?” 

‘* No, no; bravo Elliston,” resounded from every side. 

‘‘ No doubt some accident has detained our absentees, but messengers 
have been despatched in every direction, and their return may instantly 
be looked for, when they shall immediately have the honour of appear- 
ingbefore you, In this crisis, I throw myself on the consideration and 
liberality of a generous British public !” 

Loud applause. 

‘* My talented company will do the best to amuse you until their re- 
turn. I have the first hornpipe-dancers in the world; and for comic 
songs, what can equal your favourite, ‘The good old days of Adam 
and Eve?’ Mr.Vale has verses and voice enough for a whole evening ; 
shall he delight you again ?” 

“Yes! yes! and bravo!” was the general cry. 

Elliston became affected, put his hand to his heart, declared nothing 
could exceed the gratification he felt at appearing before such an en- 
lightened and discerning audience; that he never would forsake them ; 
that they should have a hornpipe and comic song the instant the per- 
formers could be got ready. He then retired amidst the discerning 
audience’s most unbounded applause. 

Two or three hornpipes were then danced, and ‘‘ Adam and Eve’ 
was repeated several times, until at length little Burke and Harry 
Kemble rushed in almost breathless from the Pavilion; they had 
been detained by a sudden and unavoidable change in the entertain- 
ments. ‘‘ Douglas” was then commenced. The ‘Little Wonder” and his 
companion expected nothing better than to be received with a shower 
of hisses when they appeared, for having kept the audience waiting. 
What was their surprise at being greeted, thanks to Elliston, with 
three rounds of applause. It was the same every time they reappeared ; 
not being in the secret, they were not a little amazed, and Kemble 
could not avoid hazarding some conjectures on the cause of this un- 
usual approbation of the audience. 

‘‘ Do not inquire too curiously, my good fellow,” said_ Elliston, who 
happened to overhear him; ‘ between ourselves, you are a confounded 
bad actor, friend Harry; but charity, charity, my boy, charity covers a 
multitude of sins, and now you have it!” 
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THE AERIAL STEAM-CARRIAGE. 


Or late years we have become so accustomed to witness new 
achievements of science, and es ecially of mechanical science, that 
events of this kind, each of which would have furnished wonder 
enough for a common century, pass only as matters to make up the 
news of the day. It was but in the boyhood of our fathers that 
steam was harnessed to our universal ieadecrr, and the tamed 
giant made to drain our mines and whirl about our mills, and now 
we look on it asa thing of course, going on to devise new engines 
for him to propel, and new mountains for him to remove, just as 
though it were all a light and common matter. Next he was made 
to beat the vexed ocean into obedience ; for a day or two it was a 
wonder, but now we step on board the Atlantic or the Indian 
steamer and dine, and chat, and sleep at pleasure, thinking of 
nothing about the leviathan which hurries us along, except per- 
haps the ceaseless monotony of his strokes. Then we set him to copy 
our thoughts, and str: lightway every morning teems with debates 
and tidings, and the countless solicitations of industry or need mul- 
tiphied, like the Calmue’s prayers, by his restless re ‘volutions. Next 
we yoke him to our cars, and ihe eashiered and wondering horse is 
left tar behind. 

Whirled thus about from miracle to miracle, our curiosity dee: ays. 
W hat in other days would be sanguine hope or straining curiosity, 
is now but a common-place looking out for something new: and the 
month, or almost the day, which has not its successful egression on 
nature's remaining powers, is perhaps the greatest wonder of the 
times. 

It is possible then that Mr. Henson and his aerial carriage may in 
one respect have ** fallen on evil days;” and yet it must be accounted 
hereafter one of the strange characteristics of the : age, and the surest 
measure of our satiety of marvels, if any hopeful attempt to subdue 
an entire and almost untrodden realm of nature meet not with the 
active sympathies and ardent aspirations of this enterprizing age. 
Encumbered as we are with the spoils of science, we have yet, 
we hope, unsatisfied ambition caves to anticipate with some exalt. 
ation the conquest of the air, and to help with head and purse, if 
not with heart and hand, when it is proposed to carry through the 
regions of unobstructed space the intercourse which is the life-blood 
of human hap piness and improvement. Perhaps our sated faculties 
cannot afford an excitement like that which followed Montgolfier’s 


noble and successful daring, but we shall at least be ready with the 
quiet and effective approb: ition which in prospect of good dividends 
will furnish ‘“‘ the sinews of war. 

For say what we will, we lain business-like question will take 
precedence of the heroics, ‘Can it be done?” is the first and 
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universal question. To this essential interrogatory the following 
account of the machine must stand for a reply: = we entreat our 
readers to lay aside as much as possible of the repugnance often felt 
for mechanical descriptions, if 1t be only to recompense our endea- 
vour to rid the subject of obscurity. 

Let us begin then by imagining first a thin, light, strong ex- 
panse of framework, not less than one hundred and fifty feet long, 
and thirty fect wide, and covered with silk or linen. This stands 
instead of wings, although it has none of their vibratory motion; it 
is jointless and rigid from end to end. In advancing through the 
air, one of its long sides goes foremost. Attached to the middle of 
the hinder side is a tail fifty feet long, on either side of which, and 
carried by the main frame or wings, is a set of six vanes or pro- 

llers, like the sails of a wind mill, and twenty feet in diameter ; 
emesis the tail is a small rudder, and across the wings, at their 
middle, is a small vertical web, which tends to prevent lateral rock- 
ing. Immediately beneath the middle of the wings are suspended 
the car and the steam-engine : for the construction of the latter in- 
genuity has been highly taxed, but successfully employed, in pro- 

ucing the necessary power in combination with most extraordinary 
lightness; its occupation is to actuate vanes or propellets. 

To render the rest of our description intelligible, we must now 
advert to the precise difficulty which has hitherto foiled all similar 
attempts. Men have tried often and again to raise themselves in the 
air with wings moved by their own muscular force: always and of 
necessity they have failed. Whoever has tried to raise himself b 
grasping a rope with his hands, will readily believe that the muscles 
of the arms are by no means equal to the task; for there can be at 
best no gain in beating the air instead of lifting by a rope. Again, 
we have only to ascend the Monument, or St. Paul's, to be satisfied 
that the legs are quite incompetent to the necessary effort; and even 
these trials lay out of the account the necessary continuance of the 
exertion, for which our limbs are entirely unfit. 

Of inanimate sources of power, the steam-engine is the only one 
which is not by its nature inapplicable to the purpose: and to that 
attaches with even greater force the objection which renders living 

wer useless;—it is hopelessly heavy in proportion to its effect. 
N. or does Mr. Henson’s sates effort to reduce the weight of the 
steam-engine bring it within the essential conditions of utility if the 
ordinary mode of dealing with the subject were not to be aban- 
doned. 

But that ordinary mode ney assumes that it is necessary to 
carry in the machine the means of producing all the power required 
to raise and sustain it. It is in dispensing with this necessity, and 
thus reducing very greatly the amount of machinery to be carried, 
that the chief, but not the only peculiarity of Mr. n’s inven- 
tion lies; and it is by this co yy WO ed a path which seems 
destined to lead to the accomplishment of this long sought object. 
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The device by which Mr. Henson has gained so great an addi- 
tional likelihood of success, applies, not to the construction of the 
machine, but to the manner of using it. The carriage, loaded and 
prepared for flight, starts from the top of an inclined plane, in 
descending which, it acquires the velocity necessary for its further 
flight. The mode in which that velocity sustains it in the air is 
readily understood: the machine advances with its front edge a little 
raised, so that its under surface impinges obliquely on the air: that 
impact is accompanied by a resistance of the air, which is sufficient 
to oe the descent of the machine; just as the wind striking the 
sails of a windmill obliquely presented to it, has power enough to 
propel them with all the machinery they set in motion. 

So far, then, it seems that the velocity gained in descending the 
inclined plane, is that by which the machine proceeds and is sus- 
tained, and, but for hindering forces, would proceed for ever ; for 
it is a mechanical axiom, verified by all the results of art and 
science, that if hindering forces could be taken away, a body once 
set in motion would move for ever. But this motion through the 
air, though of itself’ it generates the perpendicular resistance of that 
fluid by which the machine is sustained as to elevation, generates 
also at the same time a resistance in the forward direction by which 
in no long time the motion itself would be destroyed, and the 
machine brought to the ground. Now it is to repair this decay 
of speed, to restore every instant the velocity lost in that instant, that 
thesmall steam-engine embarked in themachine is alone wanted, and 
it is easy to see that the power required for this effect must be very 
much less than that which would be necessary to litt and to start 
the machine; the entire amount of which power, it has hitherto 
been supposed, the machine itself must carry. 

The great novelty, then, of Mr. Henson’s aérial carriage, and 
the very important advance its inventor has made towards success 
in this oft-defeated enterprise, is the separation of the starting from 
the maintaining power. Although this is no novelty in abstract 
science it produces all the effect of a most important invention in 
its application to this purpose; and itis no slight ground for be- 
lieving that Mr. Henson will eventually succeed, to find that his 
chief novelty accords so exactly with established science: as far as 
this device is concerned there is nothing whatever which can raise 
a doubt. : 

Familiar, however, as this principle may be to those in any de- 
gree accustomed to mechanics, its importance in this extraordinary 
design requires that it should be carefully illustrated. The weight 
of a clock is never able to set the clock in motion; but when the 
pendulum has been made to swing by being drawn out of the per- 
vendicular, the weight amply suffices to keep up its motion. 
Nor would even the weight be needed but for the resistance 
of the air and the friction and stiffness of the wary a Pe 
which the motion of the pendulum is registered and indicated: 
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these destroy a minute part of the pendulum’s motion at every vi- 
bration, which destroyed part it is the office of the weight to restore. 
The pendulum really moves by virtue of the force first exerted in 
drawing it from the perpendicular: the weight prevents the decay 
of that force. Now just this takes place with Mr. Seances machine: 
it is set in motion by its descent down the inclined plane; it is kept 
in motion by the steam-engine it carries. 

In nature the same process may be observed. A crow in rising 
from the ground is under the necessity of making very strenuous 
efforts with his wings to lift himseif: while doing so + acquires 
horizontal velocity, and as soon as that velocity is sufficient to brin 
the resistance of the air to act on his sloping front and wings wit 
effect enough to sustain him, he satabell with comparatively easy 
beats ; after a time we may sce the same bird quietly sailing round 
and round in the air, scarcely moving his wings at all. Many of 
our readers must have asked themselves how a bird with merely 
outstretched wings is kept from falling? They will now readily see 
that it is by virtue of its original velocity, maintained and perhaps 
augmented in former parts of the flight. 

But further it will be observed that it is horizontal velocit 
which is required, and that is gained by Mr. Henson in distond 
ing an inclined plane. Now just this device is often employed by 
large birds in starting from an eminence: instead of incurring the 
creat labour we have noticed in the case of the crow, the feathered 
voyager makes first a curve downwards, the velocity gained in 
which, with subsequent and easy augmentations, is that which 
keeps up his flight. It is not often that a new contrivance in art 
has so exact a prototype in nature. 

The steam engine invented by Mr. Henson to meet the especial ne- 
cessities of his aérial carriage, is distinguished by its extreme lightness 
in comparison with its power. ‘This 1s effected, in great part, by re- 
ducing the necessary weight of water. The boiler mainly consists 
of a considerable number of inverted cones, presenting their blunted 
points and much of their surface to the fire. The amount of sur- 
face acted on by radiating heat is about 50 square feet, and about 
as much more is exposed to the heat of communication. Com- 
paring the boiler with those of locomotive engines, it is e 
to furnish a quantity of steam equivalent to t sepa of twenty 
horses, if used with considerable expansion. e steam is con- 
densed in a number of pipes of small diameter, which are e 
to the strong current of air produced by the flight: this mode of 
condensation has been found remarkably effective. All unneces- 
sary weight of parts has been avoided, and indeed no part has been 
retained whose services are not essential. The result is, that a 
twenty-horse engine is kept in efficient action with but twenty 
gallons of water, and its entire weight is but about 600lbs. 

The weight of the whole machine, and its load, is estimated at 
3000jlbs: the area of the sustaining surfaces will be about 4500 
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square fect. The load will, therefore, be about two-thirds of a pound 
to each square foot, which is less by one-third than that of many 
birds. 

The most important question which remains to be decided refers 
to the competency of the steam-engine ; and here unhappily me- 
chanical science and experimental facts alike fail to give us the 
needful information. 

As far as probabilities can be collected from observations on the 
flight of birds, they warrant a strong expectation of Mr. Henson’s 
success. If, however, his engine should be found to need: rein- 
forcement, it is said there are available inventions recently matured, 
whose combined application will much more than double its power. 
Nor can it be doubted that, cleared as the subject now is of its 
mysteries and chief difficulties, the attention of our engineers will 
be strongly drawn to the subject, and the inventive energies of this 
aaljenk age speedily bring the machine to perfection. 

One of the most remarkable as it is one of the most cheering 
considerations connected with this subject is the fact, that those 
improvements in locomotion are ever first committed by Providence 
to that part of the human family which is at the time best fitted to 
use them for the general benefit;—best fitted, we mean, not so 
much by the extent and firmness of their political relations, or the 
energy of their enterprise, or the magnitude of their capital, though 
these are far from indifferent, as by the moral temperament which 
they will bring to their entrusted employment. Savages, who 
Without restraint of conscience might desolate with grim delight the 
enlarged circle put within their reach are not invested with these new 

wers! nor even when the unwonted device is placed before their 
eyes have they the means, the energy or the intellect to use it with 
effect at all to be compared with that of its employment with more 
advanced’ communities; invention and its senile seem nearly dor- 
mant, except for the purposes to which it can be applied by the 
most enlightened portions of the race. And if so in all past time, 
may we hope to discover in the circumstances attending this new 
and un eled enterprise, traces of the same great design, and may 
we not ox suppose that so long as the new art, should it come 
into practical use, shall require the appliances of capital, of cultivated 
skill, of tried integrity, and of the most exact and elaborate science, 
so long it will be mainly in the hands of that section of the wide 
earth’s inhabitants who are most likely to use its astounding capa- 
bilities in the spirit of justice and goukiail to all. 
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SHORT RIDES IN AN AUTHOR'S OMNIBUS, 


OLD AGE, 


“‘ Vespastan, the Roman Emperor, was so tired during the process of 
his triumphal procession, that he often reproached himself that, being 
an old man, he was engaged in such an empty and tedious show. And 
Charles V., in his declining age, preferred the shade of a cloister be- 
fore the splendour of the Empire. But old age is attended with 
other and vicious inclinations. Old men are usually querulous, im- 
patient, discontented, suspicious, vainly fearful of contempt or want : 
and from thence, or some other secret cause, are covetous and sordid 
in sparing, against all the rules of reason and religion. Covetousness 
is styled by the apostle, the root of all evil; and as the root in winter 
retains the sap, when the branches have Jost their leaves and verdure, 
so in old age (the winter of life), covetousness preserves its vigour, 
wher other vices are fallen off. Usually, the nearer men approach to 
the earth, they are more earthly-minded; and, which is strange to 
amazement, at the sunset of life are providing for a long day.”—Dr. 
Bate’s Works, p. 339—published in 1723, 

That 


The tree of deepest root is found, 
Least willing still to quit the ground, 


and that the veritable earth-clinging arbor vite is man, has been ob- 
served in all ages. Not less general and just has been the remark 
that old age is usually querulous, impatient, and discontented ; but it 
is, indeed, strange to amazement, unless upon the principle of a living 
dog being better than a dead lion, that this grumbling animal should 
cling to existence with the greatest tenacity when it would seem to 
possess the least attractions, Either the alleged wretchedness of life 
must be false, or the life-loving graybeards who assert it must prefer 
the endurance of misery to the escape from it. Man is the only 
animal that knows ke is to die; yet would he hardly wish to exchange 
the knowledge which is pain, for the ignorance which would be compa- 
rative bliss—so irrational does his reason make him ! 
} As to our becoming more attached to riches the nearer we are to 
their final surrender, may it not be that at the close of life we love 
them better because we are often left with little else to love? Avarice 
is naturally ‘‘ an old gentlemanly vice ;’’ one easy to be explained, and 
not difficult to be excused. The accumulation of wealth is an ever- 
present sense of increasing power when all other influence is passing 
away from us; it is a pursuit when we have outlived all our previous 
occupations and interests; it procures us homage and respect when, 
having worn out our other claims to distinction, we might perhaps be 
considered worth nothing, were we not known to be worth money. In 
some cases it may be valued as the sole remaining good, a feeling that 
may enhance our appreciation of life itself. 

‘‘You have an incurable disease,” said a chaplain to a poorhouse 
patient. ‘ You are old, friendless, and penniless; why, then, do you 
attach so much importance to life ?” 
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‘« Because it is the only thing left to me,” was the reply. 

Young tells us that “ all men think all men mortal but themselves ;” 
equally true is it that we all love life in our own persons, and all think 
the weakness truly ridiculous in others. 

Like the generality of kings and conquerors, Frederick the Great had 
a most philosophic indifference to death—in others. In one of his 
battles, a battalion of veterans having taken to their heels, he galloped 


after them, bawling out, 
“Why do you run away, you old blackguards? Do you want to 


live for ever ?”’ 
FAS EST ET AB HOSTE DOCERI. 


As all good Christians, towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
looked upon the heathen of every nation as their natural enemies, 
they might have done well to realize our motto, by taking a lesson of 
toleration from the celebrated Tamerlane, whose opinion upon the sub- 
ject of religious belief is thus recorded in ‘ Knolles’s History of the 
Turks,” published in 1638, p. 211. 

* Disliking of no man for his religion whatsoever, so as he did wor- 
ship but one only God, creator of Heaven and Earth, and of all that 
therein is, he was of himself of opinion that God in essence one, and 
in himself immutable, without change or diversity, yet for the mani- 
testing of his omnipotency and power, as he had created in the world 
sundry kinds of people, much differing both in nature, manners, and 
condition, and yet all framed to the image of himself, so was he also 
contented to be of them diversly served, according to the diversity of 
their natures and manners, so that they worship none other gods but 
him alone, the creator and maker of all things, which was the cause 
that he suffered the use of all religions within the countries subject to 
his obedience, were they not mere atheists, idolaters, or worshippers of 
strange and vain gods,” 

The writer of these notices, several years ago, embodied nearly the 
same thought in verse, without dreaming that he was committing a 


plagiarism upon Tamerlane the Tartar. 


“ Man, like the other plants of earth, 
Takes form and colour from his birth, 
Each, doubtless, at his first creation, 
Adapted to his destined station ; 
And since, in various countries, each 
Prays in a different form of speech, 
Why may not God delight to view 
Variety of worship too, 

All to one glorious source address’d, 
Altho’ in different forms express’d ? 


The vast orchestra of the earth, 
Millions of instruments displays ; 
But when its countless sounds go forth 
To bymn the same creator’s praise, 
The mighty chorus swells on high, 

In one accepted harmony. 


The gems of soul that God hath set 
In frames of silver, gold, and jet, 
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Tinged by their meet of clay, 
May shed a varicolour’d ray ; 

Yet, like the rainbow’s motley dies, 
Unite and mingle in the skies.” 


DUPLICATE POETS.” 


Ir is a remarkable fact, and one perhaps not very generally known, 
that there have been three poets of the respective names of Walter 
Scott, Samuel Rogers, and James Grahame, before the excellent au- 
thors of ‘* Marmion,” ‘*The Pleasures of Memory,” and ‘‘ The Sab- 
bath.” Specimens of their published works may be found in Mr. 
Southey’s ‘* Later English Poets ;” and they all three existed (we can- 
not say flourished) between the latter part of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—the very dark ages of English poetry. Walter 
Scott was the author of the ‘* History of the Right Honourable Name 
of Scott,” often quoted by his greater clansman, Sir Walter; but his 
verses are very humble. 

Mr. Samuel Rogers was a parson, and published in 1782, two 
volumes of ordinary familiar epistles; but they trod very closely, in 
point of time only, upon our venerable contemporary’s first work, the 
‘* Epistle to a Friend.” 

Mr. James Grahame the first, was a Scotchman, like the author of 
‘¢ The Sabbath,” and being such, his whole works are preserved in Dr. 
Anderson’s collection of the poets; but, although the following 
be not a fair specimen of them, we may venture to say that they will 
never be read again. The poet supposes it to be debated in Heaven 
how to reward the distinguished virtue of Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 


“ Shall he at once our happy mansions tread, 
From life’s low cares and flesh’s fetters freed ? 
Or rather with some kindred spirit know 
All that can be conceived of heaven below ? 
’Tis tix’d ; and who shall question Heaven’s award ? 
Be Miss Dinwiddie his divine reward.” , 

It is certainly singular that Nature should have ‘‘ tried her ’prentice 
hand” on these three dull Walter Scotts, Samuel Rogerses, and James 
Grahames, before she could at last turn out such poets as our dear Sir 
Walter; our venerable friend, the Right Samuel Rogers; and the tov- 
little-known, but original poet, James Grahame. We may be pretty 
sure that Nature has now broken these moulds of names; at least 
they have been conjured with; and a good conjurer never repeats a 
successful trick. 


* For this curious article we are indebted to the “Common Place Book” of a 
literary friend. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.* 


Tunis is the commencement of an important national work. Still, 
it is, to a certain degree, complete in itself—its general plan being to 
record the History of the House of Commons, in the lives of its 
Speakers, and other distinguished members. Nor could a better plan 
be perhaps devised ; certainly none so likely to afford that entertainment 
which is nowadays so essential to the success even of a work of utility’; 
for the age is Utilitarian in name alone, and exhibits as strong a craving 
after amusement and excitement as it did when the word and the thing 
were equally unknown. 

It is singular how many persons have played a distinguished part in 
the House of Commons, whose names are scarcely known even to the 
general student of our country’s history: a fact which is noticed by 
the author of this work, and has doubtless formed one of his reasons 
for entering upon his important undertaking, and there cannot be a 
more conclusive or legitimate one. ‘‘The name of Powle,” says Mr. 
Townsend in his preface, ‘‘to whom belonged the peculiar honour of 
presiding over the Convention, sounds almost strangely in our ears; 
Sir John Trevor is chiefly remembered by the erroneous statement of 
Granger, that he put the question to the vote on his own ime 
of the violent declaimer, Foley; the scheming Lyttleton; the ‘one 
Smith’ who occupied the chair of the first Parliament of Great Britain 
—scarcely more than a few empty titles and dates are recorded.” 
Again—* The venerable trimmer, Serjeant Maitland; the ‘gentle 
Somers,” who redeemed his learned brothers from the charge, too com- 
mon in that age, of universal corruption; the tainted learning of 
Lawyer and Williams; the stout-hearted Price, who rescued by his 
eloquence so fair a portion of the principality from the prodigal gifts 
of King William; the black-letter Jacobite, Sir Bartholomew Shower ; 
the impetuous Leechmere ; the much-quizzed Sir Joseph Jekyll, that 
good old neutral member ‘ who never changed his politics or wig,’ ” 
&c. &c. 

It is the amusing and most valuable office of Mr. Townsend’s work, 
to tell us ‘‘ all about” these people, and a host of others of more re- 
cent date. In like manner, as he says, ‘‘ The History of the House 
itself is not less concealed from popular gaze, locked up, as it were, 
in its voluminous Journals, State Trials, Parliamentary Debates, and 
Precedents of Hatsell.” 

These treasures it is the business of this work to unlock, collate, and 
so sift and weed of their superfluous parts, as to allow of their being 
presented to the reader in a succinct and consistent form ; and the 





* History of the House of Commons, from the Conventional Parliament of 1688, 
to the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. By W. C. Townsend, Esq., M.A., Re- 
corder of Macclesfield. Vol I. 
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present volume comprises an era commencing with the Convention of 
1688, and ending with the death of George I. in 1727. This era is by 
no means a favourable one as compared with those which are to follow 
it; but still the result is a volume crowded with matter of import as well 
as entertainment; and there can be little doubt that its success will com- 
mand a oy fulfilment of the entire plan, which, so far as may be 
judged of by what is here accomplished, will be comprised in two 
more volumes. 





HARGRAVE; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF 
FASHION.* 


Is the second title of this new production of Mrs. Trollope’s prolific 
pen, a touch of that satire which (to speak paradoxically), is as much 
the forte as it is the foible of this distinguished writer? Does she 
desire the world to understand by it that the construction and 
constitution of ‘‘ fashionable” life are such, that the cynosure of fash- 
ionable eyes—the idol of the aristocratic world—the head and front 
of all that is commanding in station, captivating in manner, and con- 
summate in taste and social tact,—does she mean to inculcate that 
such is the falsehood and hollowness of the principle on which fashion- 
able society is based, that aman may be all this, and yet at the same 
time be living in the commission of the most monstrous and atrocious 
crimes ?—nay, that such crimes may, for years together, have been the 
sole means of maintaining such a position? Yet if Mrs. Trollope do 
not tell her ‘* Adventures of a Man of Fashion” with some such moral 
view as this, what is the secret of her choice of such a subject? and 
for a work, too, on which she has evidently put forth her very best 
powers, and has, in fact, shown herself not inferior to the most popular 
writer of his class in that department of composition which he has 
most cultivated—the romance of the actual life of the day. 

However these questions may be answered, certain it is that Mrs. 
Trollope has, on the present occasion, chosen a subject, and adopted 
a style of treating it, that, while they show her talents in an entirely 
new light, make a more distinct and direct appeal to mere popular fa- 
vour than is to be found in any one of her previous works; and we 
have little doubt that the result will be a still more extended circula- 
tion than she has yet attained. Nor has she made any sacrifice to ob- 
tain this object ; on the contrary, we do not recollect any one of her 
works on which she appears to have bestowed more skill on the con- 
struction of the plot, more care on the development of the characters 
and the action, and more finish on the graces of mere style. 

Still Mrs. Trollope has laid herself open to a charge to which no po- 
pular writer of our day has hitherto been less liable—that of employ- 
ing illegitimate and melodramatic sources of interest. Yet if such a 
charge were made in the present instance, it would be as unjust as that 
inferred in the disapprobation of the Roman actor who had a live pig 


* Hargrave; or, the Adventures of a Man of Fashion. By Mrs. Trollope. 
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concealed under his cloak. The truth is, that the conduct and bearing 
of Hargrave, and their results on the sentiments and opinions of the 
world in which he moves, are too natural to pass for such in the esti- 
mation of ordinary observers—or rather people in general do not od- 
serve actual facts at all, but take their impressions of what is natural 
from books or stage representations, and the consequence is, that the 
details of fictitious narratives, if they would seem true, must be exag- 
erated into falsehood. 

That the ‘* Adventures of a Man of Fashion” should comprise a 
tissue of the most atrocious crimes, perpetrated almost in the open face 
of day; the perpetrator assisting, with a smooth brow and a smiling 
lip, to canvass and discuss with his fashionable confreres, and even 
with his own relatives and children, the circumstances under which 
those crimes have been committed, the probable motives and means of 
their perpetration, &c. ; and this for months and years together, with- 
out the smallest suspicion attaching to him in any quarter, or the 
smallest evidence of his guilt being apparent even to the reader 
of the narrative until it suits the objects of the author to make it so: 
all this will, to many, seem incredible and out of nature. But in this 
it is that the skill, as well as the boldness of the writer, are shown in 
the present instance; for it is only on the stages of the Adelphi and 
the Surrey Theatres, that villains placard their villany on their faces, 
and proclaim it in their movements and whereabout. Witness the in- 
numerable instances that have occurred in our own day and country— 
the Beaumont Smiths, the Fauntleroys, &c., and more notably still 
among our neighbours in France, where the mere ‘‘ complement ex- 
tern” of manner and bearing have reached that pitch of perfection 
at which they actually create the condition of feeling which they seek 
to express. 

But the remarkable character of this new novel of Mrs. Trollope, 
and our admiration of the singular union of skill and courage, by 
means of which she has worked out her purpose, have led us into re- 
marks which preclude any thing more than a passing glance at those 
details which, after all, the reader will doubtless deem superfluous; for 
this is a work which all who indulge in such reading at all, will of 
course examine for themselves. It may suffice, therefore, to say that 
‘* Hargrave” is entirely different in its general character and construc- 
tion from any of Mrs. Trollope’s previous works, and that it includes 
much of the good qualities which have given such vogue to the fictions 
of Sir Edward Bulwer on the one hand, and of Mrs. Gore on the 
other, without falling into the errors of either—that it often attains to 
the passionate interest and highwrought eloquence of the first of these 
accomplished writers, without ever falling into the overstrained ‘‘ senti- 
ment” which sometimes disfigures his otherwise beautiful delineations ; 
and that it maintains throughout the felicitous ease and grace of Mrs. 
Gore, without any of that occasional flippancy which, however, are, 
after all, the fault of her subjects, not her style. 

At the opening of the story, Hargrave has long been the chief leader 
of the gay world of Paris—‘‘the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form’’—his (apparently) inexhaustible wealth, his connexion by mar- 
riage with the French aristocracy, and above all, his two lovely and 
accomplished daughters, having chiefly contributed to acquire him that 
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position, and to maintain him there; and at the period of our acquaint- 
ance with him, he has reached that crisis in his brilliant career at which 
he has all along been aiming—namely, the establishment of his two 
daughters (one of them, however, a step-daughter only) in a position re- 
alizing the very ideal of his hopes, both as regards his own ambition and 
their happiness, We find him, in fact, at the very summit of worldly pro- 
sperity ; but we find also that the ground beneath, and all about him, is 
undermined, and that a single false movement may precipitate the whole 
fabric into ruin, and involve therein the fate of all in whom we have 
become interested. And now it is that the ‘« Adventures” of the “‘ Man 
of Fashion” fairly commence ; and where else in fictitious narrative, to 
find so intensely interesting a tissue of events, so skilfully concentrated 
together, so exactly fitted to the purposes for which they are brought 
before us, and so ingeniously developed—or rather so far only deve- 
loped as to satisfy the ends of justice without overthrowing the happi- 
ness of those who deserve our sympathy, is more than we know. 

We must not impair the interest of the reader by further allusion to 
this, in its way, capital production; but an extract must be given to 
show the new style which Mrs. Trollope has adopted. 

There is no character in this novel more nicely and delicately dis- 
criminated than that of Madame de Hautrivage, a Parisian widow of a 
certain age, sister-in-law to Hargrave ; and nothing more natural and 
characteristic than the ridiculous blunder into which she falls in the 
following piquant scene between herself and the favoured lover of her 
beautiful niece, Adéle de Cordillac, on whose behalf she (the aunt) has 
up to this period, been hourly expecting, through her medium, the 
offer of his hand and fortune. 

There is something very peculiar, and demanding a good deal of observation 


de prés in order to comprehend it, in the tone taken occasionally in France y 
$$ 


a pretender to a young lady's hand towards the mother or aunt of /a belle, 
sometimes happens, without, however, giving the slightest ground for scandal, 
that ladies so circumstanced, and being still @ prétension, like to receive, and 
actually do receive, a very considerable number of sighs, hand-kissings, and 
tender glances from the identical men who are soliciting their interest with 
their direct or collateral descendants. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
this may fairly be understood to express nothing more than a latent regret on 
the part of the prétendant, that he had not flourished at the time when the 
lady before him might herself have been free to accept his honourable vows ; 
ont though, by gentle degrees, this chastened gallantry merges in all well- 
regulated families into a tone more consonant to the relationship in which the 
parties subsequently stand to each other, its existence, while it lasts, is produc- 
tive of a good deal of sentimental coquetry, which in some way or another is 
probably amusing to both parties. | ; 

Madame de Hautri was the last woman in the world to think of marry- 
ing a niece without coming in for her full share of this species of offering, and 
was most pleasantly persuaded that she actually did receive it every time 
Alfred Coven offered her one arm, while Adele hung upon the other, during 
a crowded exit from the opera, or entrée to the supper-room of a féte. 

On entering the elegant little salon to which, by her orders, Mr. Coventry 
had been shown on the morning that she intended should witness the consum- 
mation of her hopes for her eldest niece’s establishment, she found him 
in examining yaa of eerie were many, ont Sa and 
lying upon a table. It chanced portrait w moment oecu- 
shed bis enteastinds whe Wie ov and it was with a sort of tender smile that she 


remarked it. 
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“This is very beautiful,” said Mr. Coventry, after paying his compliments to 

her as she entered. “I have seldom seen a lovelier face.” 

“ Ah, flatterer!” she replied, shaking her head ; “I greatly doubt your 
thinking so.” 

But for this bashful disclaiming of his compliment, which most assuredly 
was not intended for her, though it was for her picture, Coventry would never 
have guessed that the one was a “counterfeit presentment” of the other ; for, 
although Madame de Hautrivage was still what is called “ a fine woman,” there 
was but little resemblance between her neatly wigged and carefully rouged 
face, and the blooming little Hebe he held in his hand. But thus schooled, he 
of course took care not to betray his own dulness in tracing a resemblance, and 
gallantly replied that nobody could doubt the beauty of the face but herself. 

She drew near him, and laid a finger on his shoulder. 

“Come, come, my friend,” she said, with a slight sigh, “ no more of this. 
It would be great folly to deny that those poor features, such as they are, have 
been gazed upon by the eye of love; but this is not a moment for you to 
think of it; your thoughts, cher ami, are, and ought to be, elsewhere. French 
women are proverbially called coquets—I know it! But trust me, Alfred, we 
are capable of checking the tenderness of nature, which leads to this, whenever 
more important business is to be attended to. Such is the case now; I think 
not that I am capable of doubting it. Speak then, Mr. Coventry, and be 
assured that it is not an indifferent ear which will listen to you. When 
Clementina de Hautrivage professes friendship, it is no weak sentiment which 
fills her breast.” 

As Madame de Hautrivage concluded these words, she placed her right 
elbow on the palm of her left hand, and shielding her eyes behind the richly 
jewelled fingers thus supported, seemed to await his answer with that sort of 
a composure, which arises from high principle when struggling with sensi- 
bility. 
Alfred Coventry understood her perfectly. He knew, as well as she did 
herself, that she desired he should propose for her niece, and that she was 
ready to bind him in chains of eternal gratitude by promising her influence in 
his favour. But rather than have conveyed his fond devotion to Adele 
through such a medium, and have suffered the eyes which now languished at 
him between diamond fingers to catch from those of his beloved the first 
answer to his acknowledged hopes, instead of receiving that hoped-for answer 
into his own bosom, he would have endured any thing—he would have done 
= ong, even to making downright love to the disagreeable personage be- 

ore him. 

In truth, he felt himself placed in so very awkward and critical a situation 
by this direct and unexpected appeal, that he saw he must make rather a des- 

rate plunge to get out of it ; and knowing that words of the most unmean- 
ing gallantry are a sort of false coin which is permitted to pass current in 
France, without subjecting the utterer to any heavy pains and penalties, he 
replied, “ My charming Madame de Hautrivage! can you believe it possible 
that in your presence the thoughts of any man can turn elsewhere ?” 

Under many other circumstances the exquisite Clementina de Hautrivage 
might have listened to this, and much more in the same strain, without per- 
—s in it any thing out of the common way, or calling for any return 
beyond the dropping of her eyelids, and, perhaps, a slight sigh. But the case 
was different now. In the first place, she knew, from considerable experience, 
that the most volage of Englishmen are, generally speaking, infinitely more in 
earnest, for the time being at least, than the most fidé/e of Frenchmen. Se- 
condly, the unremitting assiduity of the young man before her could not be 
mistaken. If he was not in pursuit of Adele de Cordillac, he must be in pur- 
suit of some other of the family. The thing was clear, and admitted not the 
slightest doubt. Sabina Hargrave it could not be, for he had never distin- 
guished her by any particular attention whatever. But with herself the case 
was far otherwise ; he Aad distinguished her—“ Oh, Ciel!” could she doubt it! 
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Her relationship with Madame Hargrave had given her some 
with the English language, and at this critical moment she remembered an 
1e Fo 


anecdote of G t urth, which had led to a phrase, now passed into a 
proverb, always pleasantly recalled by beauties of a certain age. 

“ Faat, farre, and forté,” she inwardly repeated, and, with all the quickness 
of thought, reasoned upon it. “ Faat—grosse? Je ne suis pas maigre.... 
Farre, blonde ou belle... belle donc... . et n’est-ce pas que je suis belle? 
.+«+ Forté....¢a vent dire quarante....et bien. ... j’ai quarante ans, je 
le sais... . méme quelques jours de plus... . mais qu’est-ce que cela fait? 
- +». Faat, farre, and rte! Alfred! ... c’est moi!....cest moi que tu 
aimes! .... Ah, Dieu! Comment est-ce que je l’ai jamais doubté ?” 

During the moment thus employed by the lady, Mr. Coventry had recourse 
to the miniatures, and, as ill luck would have it, again opened that of the Ma- 
dame Clementina. Had any doubt still remained on her mind, this act would 
have removed it. What cou/d it mean at such a moment, but that in the extre- 
mity of his emotion, her lover found relief in gazing at her portrait rather 
than at herself ?—a portrait indeed was, as she well knew, a sort of hiero- 
glyphic in love, the mere perusal of which was an act of faith. 

But, although Madame Hautrivage was thus satisfactorily convinced of his 
assion, there were other things, besides its existence, which it deeply behoved 
ver to know, ere she decided upon her own line of conduct in return. Had 

the young man been a Frenchman, she would have been less perplexed—but 
as it was, she had doubts, Did the devoted, the nobie-minded Alfred contem- 
plate marriage? There was nothing cruel in the nature of Madame de 
Hautrivage, and had she felt certain that he did not, her education and her 
principles would probably have led her to passa OY Ree judgment on his 
indiscretion ; but in her particular position it would be vastly more convenient 
that he should. She felt called upon, therefore, to act with becoming caution, 
lest any imprudent symptom of weakness on her part might lead him’ to 
change the better line of conduct for the worse. But, while fully impressed 
with the necessity for this sort of reserve, she at the same time felt it to be 
absolutely necessary that she should ascertain whether the attachment so 
openly avowed was of the graver or the lighter quality. From her knowledge 
of mankind in general, as well as from a latent consciousness that she was not 
quite so young and so lovely as she had been, she migit, perhaps, have been 
prematurely led to the conclusion that Mr. Coventry intended nothing more 
than one of those /iaisons par amours, for which her happy country was so ju 
celebrated. But there was a gentle decorum of manner about him, whic 
made her hope better things ; and she very nearly convinced herself during 
the next five minutes’ conversation with him, that his views were most strictly 
honourable, and that she had nothing whatever to fear from the vehemence of 
his passion, which could militate against the hope—every moment becoming 
stronger—that his purpose was to win her affections, with no other object than 
to make her his wife. 

After remaining in very idle chit-chat as long as he thought there was any 
hope of seeing Adéle enter, Mr. Coventry's patience gave way, and suddenly 
rising, he said,— ‘ 

“ My dearest Madame de Hautrivage, I must wish you good morning ; and 
must trust to your goodness to excuse the unreasonable length of the visit I 
have made. I am not, I confess, without hope, that though | have not dared 
fully to open my heart to you, yet that you have gtiessed in some degree what 
is passing there, and that you do not altogether look upon it with displeasure. 


“Thank God!” mentally exclaimed Madame de Hautrivage ; “he has ven- 


tured to speak out at last.” 
“ Mr. Coventry,” she replied, “I will not affect to misunderstand you ; such 


dissimulation would be unworthy of us both ; and 1 am persuaded that I could 
only lose in your estimation by resorting to it. I scorn to do so, Alfred Coven- 
try,—I scorn the appearance of throwing difficulties in your way, when 
own heart tells me that none exist. I have now said enough, [ trust, to 
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the agitation of your spirits; and to make you feel all the delicious calm pro- 
duced by hope unchilled by fear. One word more, and you shall leave me, 
Alfred. Be assured that the delicacy which has — your explaining 
yourself more fully is well appreciated by me ; and [that, though a French- 
woman, and accustomed, perhaps, to plainer speaking, I am not insensible to 
the charm of that reserve which seems ever, in your countrymen, to accompany 
the most perfect faith and the truest sincerity. May I not thus interpret it, 
dear Alfred ?” 

“ You may, indeed,” returned Mr. Coventry, with great earnestness, and not 
a little pleased at believing that he had succeeded in propitiating the aunt 
without forfeiting the English privilege of himself confessing his love to the 
woman who had inspired it. But knowing, as he did, what the manners and 
customs of “la grande nation” demanded on such occasions, he could not but 
feel a vast deal of gratitude to the kind-hearted woman who had thus per- 
mitted him to break through them all, without testifying the slightest dis- 
pleasure at it. In truth, at that moment his heart was overflowing with a 
multitude of happy, gentle, and affectionate feelings ; and not wishing to pro- 
long the dialogue, lest he might be led on to say to another what he had de- 
termined to utter only to the ear of Adéle, he relieved the overflowing fulness 
of his emotions by respectfully impressing a kiss on either cheek of his in- 
tended aunt. 

Had he not left the room the moment after he had perpetrated this audacity, 
all the foregone conclusions of Madame de Hautrivage might have been over- 
thrown ; and all the satisfactory composure of spirit, derived from the convic- 
tion that the sanctity of his honourable attachment had put a bridle on its 
ardour, lost. As it was, however, no man ever left a lady more completely 
satisfied with his words and conduct. 





MEMOIRS OF FRANCIS HORNER, M.P.* 


INDEPENDENTLY of the other strong and sterling attractions of this 
work, we receive it with unusual pleasure, as a new proof of the many 
advantages attendant on allowing distinguished men to be their own 
biographers; for such they may always be made, provided there be due 
diligence, and an absence of misplaced pride and ambition, in the 
friends or relatives on whom the duty may devolve, of placing on record 
the history of their public and personal career. 

In reference to this point in the instance of the late Francis Horner, 
we cannot sufficiently express our satisfaction at the successive “ disap- 
pointments” which have delayed this work till the present time: not on 
account of that delay—for the matters now placed before us could not 
have come forward too early; but because it has given us the materials 
of the feast in that genuine form in which they are not only more 
wholesome, but more appetising than all the cooking and all the con- 
diments with which the most skilful and experienced chef of the literary 
cuisine could have served them up. It appears, however, that they have 
undergone the serious risk of being so treated ; first, at the hands of one 
whose ‘engagements of official life, and the attractions of a widely- 
extended society,” compelled him, “after several years had elapsed,” 
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to return the treasure untouched to its owner; and secondly, at the 
hands of ‘‘ another eminent person”—evidently a cordon bleu in his 
art—and who may be readily guessed at), ‘ who by his early and un- 
interrupted intimacy with my brother, his varied accomplishments, and 
— known powers as a writer, was peculiarly fitted to be his biogra- 
er.” 

, But he, too, after some years more delay, was compelled to decline 
the office; and the happy result is before us: we have the materials 
themselves in all their simplicity and significance, in place of the showy 
but less useful and durable fabric. 

It would be difficult to point out any literary biography more to the 
purpose, and at the same time more interesting and valuable in itself, 
than these ‘“‘ Memoirs ‘and Correspondence,” which exhibit (for those 
who will take the trouble of making out its details) a much more com- 
plete and authentic picture of the career of their gifted subject, from 
boyhood till his premature decease, than the most elaborate “ bi 
phy” could have furnished : yet is there scarcely twenty pages of the 
whole, that were written with the remotest idea that they should ever 
see the light,—the “ Memoir” portion of the work comprising a very 
few opening and connecting passages by the editor, and a few brief 
extracts from the private journals of Mr. Horner himself, and the re« 
mainder being made up of “ Correspondence”—chiefly between the 
subject of the work and that very distinguished band of friends with 
whom he was connected from his school-days, and was never afterwards 
disjoined. The chief of these are Brougham, Jeffrey, Mackintosh, Ro- 
milly, Sydney ‘Smith, Hallam, Lord Webb Seymour, Lord Murray, 
Allen (Master of Dulwich), &c. 

The portions of this correspondence, which will probably be deemed 
the most generally interesting, are those connected with the history of 
the Edinburgh Review, of which Francis Horner was one of the pro- 
jectors. But the truly and permanently, because ically valuable 
portions of the work are those which detail the early studies and pro- 
gress to distinction of this excellent man,—than whom, though the 
coterie (for such after all it was) to which he belonged, included se- 
veral more brilliant, not one was superior—scarcely equal—in that ad- 
mirable good sense, judgment, and sound practical wisdom which, 
when directed as they were in this instance, by unshaken and unsullied 
principles of social and political action, are more valuable and available 
than genius,—both as regards their possessor and all the rest of the 


world. 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY. 





THE COMET.—We are not scientific Astronomers, and cannot 
direct Telescopicus to the exact spot; but we understand from the 
Jargonists that its nucleus is somewhere in a Latin constellation, and 
that the tail passes through a Greek star, goes over an Arabian one, 
under a Hebrew one, then squeezes between two Danish ones, just 
brushes a Swedish one, wriggles through a High Dutch cluster, and 
terminates amidst a small fry of Chinese nebule. Others report that 
the Comet has been postponed to allow time for the Astrologers to pre- 
dict it; and there isa very general impression that if the Phenomenon 
comes skylarking too near us, it is to be apprehended as an ‘‘ eccentric 
body.” 

To Q.—We are not aware when the great Boys’ Distribution is to 
take place: the little Boys’ Distribution will be just before the Easter 
holidays. 

Arr Unions.—There can be no doubt but that the proposed Art 
Union, under the patronage of the Licensed Victuallers, will create a bet- 
ter style of sign-painting. The inferior ‘‘ tag-rag and bob-tails of the 
sacred brush,” as Peter Pindar called them, will naturally devote 
their talents to appropriate subjects ; and accordingly, at the next Ex- 
hibition, the fortunate holders of prizes may expect to select from a 
large assortment of very superior Saracens’ Heads, Belle Sauvages, Red 
Lions, and Blue Boars. 

To M.—Except the two recently come to hand, we have never 
received any Prints whatever for review. 


Mr. Templeton Spencer, who has several times requested an auto- 
graph, has not favoured us with an address. 


Woman's Love, by T. M. is inclosed for the author at Marlborough- 


street. 

Our New York friend compels us, for want of an address, to a public 
answer. The supposed schoolfellowship is very doubtful. We do not 
remember ‘“‘ the noble staircase with the Homeric paintings—the fine 
gardens, and the grape pies,” nor yet ‘the Wards, Slaughter, Bowick, 
H. Powell, and above all, the delicate Perry.” The old familiar names 
that recur to our memory are Bumblethorpe, Pogglethwaite, Crumpe, 


Jiggers, and Grumpage. 
W.’s Epigram seems personal, but we venture to give it. 


ON A VERY STOUT SPINSTER. 


To take her ali in all, Miss Rachel Paul 
Was not the worst upon this earthly ball, 
But then she was so very big and tall 
That no one liked to take her all in all. 
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Black Job, a, by Thomas Hood, Esq., 

285 





Blanchard, Laman, Esq.—All sorts of 
little attentions, by, 129—EKccentri- 
cities of affectation, by, 248—The 
poor devil, by, 291 

Borrow, Mr. George, the bible in Spain, 
or imprisonment of an Englishman, 
in the attempt to circulate the scrip- 
tures, reviewed, 140 

Bruce, Mr., at Constantinople, and in 


S 9, 240 
Brin shores of the, 9, 15 


Camberwell beauty, the, a city romance, 
by Thomas Hood, Esq., 145 
Campbell, Thomas, ., life of Frede- 
rick the Great, edi by, 137 
Canning, Sir Stratford, Ambassador at 
Constantinople, 19 
Canning, Right Hon. George, 324 
China, narratives of the war in, 284, 
419, 424 
= treaty, epigram on the, by T. 
110 
Hewlett, or, 
Meee rem author of “ Pe- 


Suen 


weavers, the, 389 
— residence of Lady H. Stan- 


Deceabes a hhcowell ty, vanes, by B. 


Dow, secttah abate ne 
oo the “‘an owre-true tale,” by 
T. Hood, Esq., 117 
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Destiny, the star of, a true tale of the 
war in Affighanistan, by M., 180 

Deuce is in it, the, an anecdote of the 
crusades, by p., 334 

Dharwar, in the S. Mahratta country, 
animals and field-sports of, 103, 200, 
204 

Dirge for a living poet, by Horace Smith, 
Esq., 453 

Drama, the, dress, diet, &c., 381—See 
Ellistoniana 

Dream of life, a, by the Medical Stu- 
dent, 271 

Druses of Mount Lebanon, the, 230 

Dumas, from the French, 464 

Dundas, Sir David, commander - in- 
chief, 321, 326 


Elliot, captain, R.N., plenipotentiary in 
China, in danger near Macao, 424 

Ellistoniana, by W. T. Moncrieff, Esq., 
being particulars of the life of Robert 
William Elliston. No. IL, 22—No. 
IL, 254—No. IIL, 378—No. IV., 
532 

Epigrams, 98, 110, 177, 317 

Etching moralized: to a noble lady, by 
T. Hood, Esq., 1 

Excursion with Bob Whyte, by the Me- 
dical Student, 392 


Feejee Islands, described by Commander 
Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., 423 

Forest ranger, the old, extracts from my 
Indian diary, by. No. L, 99—No. IL, 
200—No. IIL, 349—No. IV., 481 

Frederick the Great, his court and 
times, edited (with an introduction) 
by Thomas Campbell, Esq., reviewed, 
137 


Gore, Mrs. the money-lender, a novel, 
by, noticed, 425 

Grosvenor, Countess of, a yacht-voyage 
in the Mediterranean, by, reviewed, 
142 


Hewlett, J., M.A,, the widows’ alms- 
house, by. No. L, 83—No. IL, 212 
—No. IIL, 363—No. IV., 507—Col- 
lege life, by, reviewed, 139 

Hood, Thomas, Esq., Etching moralized, 
by, 1—Epigram: on the Chinese 
treaty, by, 110—The defaulter: a 
tale, by, 117—A reflection : on New 
Year’s Eve, by, 135—The Camber- 
well beauty: a city romance, by, 145 
—Epigram on Mrs. Parkes’s pamph- 
let, 177—An extraordinary operation, 
by, 273—A black job, by, 285—Note 
on “King John.” by, 362—Note on 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor, by, 
410—Confessions of a Pheonix, the, 
427 


Hunting-camp on the Black River, in 
India, 202, 206, 349 


Indian diary, extracts from the Old 
Forest Ranger’s. No. I.,99—No. IL., 
200—No. IIL, 349—No. IV., 481 


Jonnina, to,a young Maltese, by the 
Medical Student, 495 


Labanoff de Rostoff, Prince Alexander 
de, 411 

Lawrance, Miss, the history of woman 
in England, by, reviewed, 274 

Lawrence, Mr., his lectures on physio- 
logy, characterized, 158 

Lebanon, mount, 230, 325 

Lennox, Lord William, the Tuft-hunter, 
by, reviewed, 279 

Literature of the Month (for JANUARY): 
Frederick the Great, his court and 
times, edited by 'T. Campbell, Esq., 
with an introduction, 137—College 
Life, by J. Hewlett, M.A., 132—The 
Bible in Spain, by George Barrow, 
140—A Yacht-Voyage in the Medi- 
terranean, by Lady Grosvenor, 142— 
Poetry for the Million, by an MLP., 
143 

(for FeprvARY): 

The History of Woman, by Miss 

Lawrance, 274—Adam_ Brown, the 

Merchant, by Horace Smith, Esq., 

278—The. Tuft-hunter, by Lord W. 

Lennox, 279—Jessie Philips: a tale 

of the new poor-law, by Mrs. Trol- 

lope, 281—Residence on the Mosquito 

Coast, by Mr. Young, 282—Com- 

mander Bingham, R.N., second edi- 

tion of his narrative of the expedition 

to China, 284 











(for Marcu): 

Letters of Mary Queen of Scots, Vol. 

IIL, by Miss Agnes Strickland, 411 

—Sir Edward Belcher’s Voyage round 

the World, 418—The Money-lender, 

a novel, by Mrs. Gore, 425 

(for APRIL): 
History of the House of Commons, 
from the Conventional Parliament of 
1688, to the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832. By W. C. Townsend, 
Esq., M.A., Recorder of Macclesfield, 
554—Hargrave ; or, the Advéntures 
of a Man of Fashion. By Mrs. Trol- 
lope, 555—Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of Francis Horner, M.P.,560 

fs, Obituary remarks on 1842, by, 74— 
Proposal for a Dictionary of a not 
“Unknown Tongue,” by, 190— The 
Deuce is in it; an anecdote of the Cru- 
sades, by, 334— More new readings on 
old texts, by, 455 . 

Madeira and sandwiches, 265 
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Mahanna el Faden, Arab chief, 232, 237 

Mally Bann, 452 

Medical Student, the ; Granada, by, 136 
—A dream of life, by, 271—To Joan- 
nina, a young Maltese, by, 495 

Reminiscences of, No. XII., 
Excursion with Bob Whyte, 392 
Mediterranean, a yacht-voyage in the, 
during the years 1840-1, by Lady 
Grosvenor, reviewed, 142 

Mary, Queen of Scots, letters of, and do- 
cuments connected with her personal 
history, together with an Introduc- 
tion, Vol. IIL, by Miss Strickland, 
reviewed, 411 

Meryon, Dr. C, L., letter of, 20—Ac- 
count of, 326 

Mirabeau, remark by Rivarol on, 160 

Moncrieff, W. 'T. Esq., Ellistoniana, by, 
22, 254, 378, 532 

Money-lender, the, by Mrs. Gore, no- 
ticed, 425 

Mosquito coast, narrative of a resitlence 
on the, by Mr. Young, reviewed, 282 

Music for the Million, 328 

Music for the Billion, a lecture delivered 
by Polyphemus Polypipe, Professor of 
the Pandeans, 522—Definition of, or 
what music is, and what it isn’t, 523 
—The early professors, 524— Uses 
and power of the art, 525—Artistes 
in their order and classification, 527 
—The Street Musician, 528 

My grandfather’s dream, by James She- 
ridan Knowles, Esq., 50 





Natural History, Recreations in, 443 

Newton, Sir Isaac, observation on hig 
writings, 157 

New Year's Eve, a reflection on, by 
T. H., 135 

Norfolk Sound, Port Mulgrave, and 
Russian settlements, 419 

North, Mr., his visit to Syria, 322 

Nootka Sound, Indians of, and the chief 
Maquinna, 420 


Oakes, lieutenant-general, governor of 
Malta in 1810, 8, 227,320 

Obituary remarks on the late Mr. 
Eighteen - Hundred-and - Forty -Two, 
deceased, by p., 74 

Observations upon Observers; with re- 
marks on the faculty of winking, 467 


Old Man’s Pan, the, by Horace Smith, 


Esq., 347 , ‘ 
Operation, an extraordinary, by T. 
Hood, Esq., 273 
Ouseley, Rt. Hon. Sir Gore, 478 


Palmyra, visit to, and descriptions of 
Arab tribes and sheikhs, 229, 237, 
321 





Parks, Mrs., epigram on her pamphlet 
177 

Party Spirit, an epigram, by T. HL, 531 

Perugia, city and lake of, 241, 243 

Pheenix, the confessions of a, by Thomas 
Hood, Esq., 427 

Phrenology, 157, 159 

Pitt, Rt. Hon. William, 323 

Poetry :—Etching moralized: to a noble 
lady, by Thomas Hood, Esq., 1—The 
Recantrtion, by Horace Smith, Esq., 
48—The Wind, by Virginia, 72—A 
Farewell to December, by B. C., 97— 
Epigram, 98—On the Chinese Treaty, 
by Thomas Hood, Esq., 110—A_ Re- 
flection; on New Year's Eve, by T.H., 
135—Granada, by the Medical Stu- 
dent, 136—To Betty, 144—Epigram 
on Mrs. Parkes’s Pamphlet, 177— 
Death! by Horace Smith, Esq., 178— 
A Dream of Life, by the Medical 
Student, 271—A Black Job, by T. 
Hood, Esq., 285—Epigram on the 
Art-Unions, by H., 317—The Snow- 
Storm, by Virginia, 318 —The Old 
Man’s Pean, by Horace Smith, Esq., 
347—Mally Bann, 452—Dirge fora 
living poet, by Horace Smith, 453 

Poetry for the Million, by an M.P., 
edited by Peter Priggins, noticed, 
143 

Poor Devil, the, by Laman Blanchard, 
Esq., 291 

Porter, Miss Jane, and Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, 411 


Readings onfold texts, 455 

Recantation, the, by Horace Smith, 
Esq., 48 

Rhodes, shipwreck of Lady H. Stanhope 
on her voyage to, 20, 227—Her jour- 
ney to, 228 


Sandwich Islands, king and royal family 
of the, 422 . 

Saracen's Head, the, 383 

Scott, Sir Walter, remark on, 157 

Shakspeare’s Plays, notes on: “ King 
John,” by T. H.,362—* The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” 410 

Short Rides in an Author’s Omnibus: 
English and Scotch lawyers, 155— 
An economical mode of paying debts, 
156—Aristeus, the Jew, 156—Conso- 
lations of envy, 157—Flat-skulled ne- 
groes not necessarily numskulls, 157 
—Venus and the phrenologists, 159— 
Ends and means, 160—A plea for plu- 
ralities, 160—Proscription of a pro- 
scriber, 160—Cruel aspersion, 160— 
Old age, 551—Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri, 552—Duplicate Poets, 553 — 

Sligo, earl of, his eastern tour, and affair 
of his ship, 9, 12, 323 
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Smith, Hardee, Esq.,the Recantation, 
~48—Death | stanzas, by, 178—Ad: 


' Brown, the merchant, by, >? 


278—The old man’s pean, by, 347— 


Snow-storm, the, poetry, by Virginia, | 


318 

So-so character, a very, 128 

Soldier’s Daughter; or, the domestic 
drama, 532 

Southey, 453 

Spain, the Bible in, by G. Borrow, 
author of “ The Gipsies in Spain,” re- 
viewed, 140 

Spirit of the Lake, by Miss Elizabeth 
Youatt, 241 

Stanhope, Lady Hester, her correspond- 


ence addressed to Lieut. - general | 


Oakes, 8, 227, 320 

Stanhope, Hon. Mr., brother of Lady 
Hester. 9, 323 

Strickland, Miss Agnes, letters and 

rsonal history of Mary, Queen of 
ts, Vol. IIL, by, reviewed, 411 

Swans, wild, 443 — The hooper, 444— 
Cygnus Bewickii, 445—The trumpe- 
ter, 448—Cygnus Americanus, 449— 
Black swan, 449 

Syria, affairs of, described by Lady 
Hester Stanhope, 8, 229, 320 


Terapia and Rebeck, near Constanti- 
nople, 9 
Texts, old, more new readings on, 455 





Trollope, Mrs.. The Barnabys in Ame- 
rica by (continued), 33, 161, 301, 496 
—a tale of the New Poor-Law, by, 
noticed, 281 

Tuft-hunter, the, a novel, by Lord W. 
Lennox, reviewed, 279 

Turkey, residence of Lady H. Stanhope 
in, 8, 228, 237, 323 


“Unknown Tongue,” proposal for a 
dictionary of a not, by u., 190 


Vintimille, M. Chevalier Lascaris de, 
230, 234 

Virginia, the Wind, verses, by, 72—The 
Snow-storm, by, 318 

Voyage round the World, by Capt. Sir 
Edward Belcher, in H.M.S. Sulphur, 
reviewed, 418 


Wahabees of Syria, &c., 235, 237 

Wakley, Mr., M.P., 143 

Wellesley, Marquis, letter of Lady H. 
Stanhope to, 18 

Widows’ Almshouse, the, by J. Hewlett, 
M.A.. No, L, 83—No. LL, 212—No, 
ILL, 363—No. IV., 507 

Winking, remarks on the faculty of, 467 

Woman, the history of (in England), by 
Hannah Lawrance, reviewed, 274 


Youatt, Miss Elizabeth, the Spirit of 
the Lake, by, 241 


END OF THE FIRST PART OF 1843. 
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